I 


There  are  many  islands  .  .  .  but  only  one  hl\.ClYlhclttclul 

By  definition  this  strip  of  land,  bristling  with  steel  and  stone,  is  an  island  .  .  .  hut  it  is 
a  focus  of  world  interest  and  inspiration  .  MANHATTAN,  as  a  symbol  of  indomitable 
enterprise,  is  UNIQUE! 

There  are  many  rayons  .  .  .  hut  only  one  BciTlbcT^  VUyou! 

By  definition  BEMBERG  yarn  is  a  rayon  . .  .but  it  is  known  to  millions  as  outstanding . . . 
The  word  "BEMBERG,”  as  a  symbol  for  quality  and  value  in  modern  textiles,  is  UNIQUE! 

AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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*BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


VlTM  T® 

SUCCESS 


THE  MOST 

SEWIHG 


One  of  Cheney's  smart  Summer  prints  is  exactly  matched  with  a  Boilfast*  shade  in  J.  &  P.  Coats  or  Clark’s  O.N.  T.  Mercerized  Sewing. 


knows  them... prefers  them!  Your  sales  people  know  that 
a  properly  balanced  line  of  Boilfast  Mercerized  Sewing 
can  meet  any  color  demand.  And  YOU  know  that  our 
Color  Control  Division  can  serve  you  in  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  ways  ...  by  supplying  wanted  shades  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  seasonal  demands  . . .  keeping  your  inventories 
balanced  . . .  piling  up  profits  on  quick  sales. 


Your  customer  spends  many  minutes. ..often  hours... 

choosing  her  dress  fabric  and  trimmings.  It  takes  her  a 
few  seconds  to  choose  her  Clark’s  O.  N.  T.  or  J.  &  P  Coats 
Boilfast*  Mercerized  Sewing.  The  instant  she  sees  the  label 
and  matches  her  color,  she  is  sold.  To  her  the  label  means 
sure  seams,  Boilfast  color,  easy  sewing. 

The  labels  are  powerful  selling  helps.  Your  customer 


CLARK’S 


J.  &  P.  COATS 
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Let’s  Argue! 


LEW  HAHN 


Think  More 
of  Selling 


In  these  days  when  —  as 
every  retailer  knows — it  is  not 
easy  to  get  business,  all  pos¬ 
sible  attention  in  the  store  should  center  in  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  to  do  with  promoting  sales. 

This  thought  should  be  axiomatic  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  many  institutions  much  more  defi¬ 
nite  and  specific  thought  is  being  devoted  to  re¬ 
ducing  expense  and  controlling  inventories  than 
to  actual  business  getting. 


Both  of  these  controls — expense  and  inventory — 
are  exceedingly  vital  to  the  well  being  of  the  store. 
In  times  like  these  the  business  which  does  not 
manage  to  bring  its  expenses  somewhere  within 
easy  hailing  distance  of  its  income  is  headed  for 
disaster.  Therefore  there  is  no  disposition  here  to 
belittle  the  importance  of  such  work. 


The  control  of  inventories  also  is  a  vital  activity. 

However,  at  best,  these  are  defensive  measures. 
They  will  help  greatly  in  the  effort  to  weather  the 
storm  but  they  do  not  create  additional  business. 


There  is  always  business  to  be  had  by  the  store 
which  intelligently  and  energetically  goes  after  it. 

Right  now  there  is  more  purchasing  capacity  in 
every  community  than  the  drop  in  sales  would  seem 
to  indicate.  Everywhere  there  are  timid  dollars 
waiting  to  be  spent — but  waiting  until  they  feel  a 
sufficiency  of  confidence  to  sally  forth  and  fulfill 
their  purpose. 


Good  and  intelligent  sales  promotion  effort  will 
make  many  of  these  shrinking  doUars  forget  their 
timidity  and  venture  within  reach  of  your  selling 
folks  and  the  cash  register. 


4:  4c  *  *  4! 

Unfortunately,  when  department  store  organiza¬ 
tions  see  the  need  of  cutting  the  expense  account 
and  reducing  inventories  they  go  at  it  in  such  a 
whole-souled  fashion  that  few  people  in  the  store 
are  permitted  to  think  of  much  else. 

Sometimes  merchants,  or  their  executives, 
actually  boast — “Our  entire  store  organization  has 


become  expense  conscious.”  That  may  sound  well 
but  actually  it  is  a  terrible  condition,  because  when 
everyone,  merchandisers,  buyers,  salespeople  and 
the  advertising  staff  are  too  conscious  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  problem  a  paralyzing  influence  settles  over 
that  store  and  business  fails  to  materialize. 

The  controller  and  the  store  manager  rightly 
should  be  especially  conscious  of  every  expense  at 
a  time  like  this  but  the  forces  of  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion  should  continue  to  do  their  jobs 
and  should  go  at  them  a  bit  harder  than  ever  before. 

If  they  are  to  join  in  doing  the  expense  job  of 
the  store  they  will  be  afraid  to  venture  away  from 
the  necessary  curtailments  and  all  possibility  of 
enterprise  to  increase  sales  will  disappear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  control  systems  of  the 
store  in  the  hands  of  strong  executives  should 
leave  no  question  as  to  whether  proper  and  neces¬ 
sary  restraints  are  to  be  imposed  upon  expense  and 
inventories  and  because  of  these  very  necessities 
the  business-getting  forces  of  the  store  should  be 
required  not  to  think  of  these  controls  but  to  de¬ 
vote  their  entire  energies  to  sales. 

Without  sales  every  expense,  and  all  inventory, 
becomes  a  futility. 

4c  4i  4c  4c  4c 

A  few  days  ago  a  manufacturer  told  me  he  had 
made  it  a  point  every  year  to  make  a  business  trip 
to  the  far  west  but  he  wondered  whether  he  should 
make  the  trip  this  year  because  business  was  so 
bad.  What  did  I  think? 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  tell  him — make  the 
trip !  If  he  went  he  might  not  get  much  business. 
If  he  did  not  go  he  certainly  would  not  get  it. 
Meanwhile  he  would  lose  contact  with  his  custom¬ 
ers.  There  also  was  the  probability  that  some  com¬ 
petitor  would  make  the  trip  and  find  a  clear  field. 
His  expense  consciousness  might  save  a  trip  but 
set  him  back  five  years. 

Business  involves  hazards.  The  man  who  would 
escape  all  such  hazards  goes  out  of  business. 
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All  the  good  business  man  wants  to  know  is  that 
the  hazards  he  assumes  are  not  unreasonably 
great. 

To  run  any  business  wide-open  in  a  period  of 
depression  is  to  qualify  for  a  comfortable  berth  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  but  thanks  to  the  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  which  prevails  in  the  average  retail  store 
there  are  folks  whose  job  it  is  to  appraise  each  haz¬ 
ard  and  insure  against  the  assumption  of  unrea¬ 
sonable  risks  while  others  should  be  free  to  con¬ 
centrate  aggressively  on  the  selling  end. 

When  the  efforts  to  avoid  hazard  reach  the 
point  where  they  kill  all  the  initiative  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  a  state  of  funk  has  been  created  from  which 
no  good  can  come. 

«  4c  *  * 

The  question  frequently  is  asked  nowadays — 
“Are  retailers  starving  their  inventories?” 

In  a  general  sense  the  answer  is  “no.”  Most 
stores  have  plenty  of  merchandise  for  current  de¬ 
mands,  but  that  may  not  be  a  sufficient  answer. 

Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  meeting  the 
public’s  demands  for  merchandise  knows  tha.t 
every  department  does  better  when  a  little  fresh 
merchandise  is  always  flowing  into  it. 

American  women  keep  an  eternal  interest  in  new 
things.  The  stores  have  educated  them  to  shop 
often.  Several  times  a  week  is  not  unusual  for 
women  to  go  shopping  and  the  result  is  that  the 
average  woman  knows  at  least  as  much  about  the 
store  as  the  store  people  themselves  know.  Often 
they  know  more. 

A  department’s  figures  may  show  that,  based  on 
its  sales,  it  has  plenty  of  merchandise  but  if  the 
flow  of  new  merchandise  has  stopped  the  women 
know  it  immediately. 

The  store  which  always  has  something  new  to 
show  its  women  customers  has  a  great  advantage 
— even  though  the  new  thing  may  not  itself  sell. 
Its  presence  inspires  confidence  and  leads  to  sales. 

In  periods  of  bad  business  no  sane  retailer  buys 
as  much  as  in  periods  of  prosperity  but  he  does  buy 
a  little  new  merchandise  all  the  time. 

When  he  stops  buying  he  knows  he  will  stop 
selling. 

4<  4c  4c  *  4c 

It  is  at  such  times  as  these  too  that  stores  are 
likely  to  let  their  assortments  suffer.  More  and 


more  consumers  are  to  be  heard  complaining  that 
they  were  unable  to  get  from  their  favorite  stores 
entirely  staple  things.  Sometimes  the  wanted  size 
was  missing.  Sometimes  it  was  a  color  they  could 
not  get. 

Usually  it  will  be  found  that  such  lapses  in  the 
service  which  any  good  store  has  undertaken  to 
furnish  its  public  have  not  been  due  primarily  to 
any  necessity  to  curtail  merchandise  purchases,  but 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  superior  merchan¬ 
dising  ability  and  a  greater  intelligence  and  alert¬ 
ness  to  maintain  a  store’s  standards  when  curtail¬ 
ment  is  necessary  than  it  does  to  do  the  same  job 
when  limitations  are  not  so  painfully  rigid. 

When  buyers  are  free  to  buy  anything  they  want 
to  buy,  at  any  time,  there  is,  naturally  enough,  a 
greater  likelihood  that  the  merchandise  which  a 
customer  calls  for  may  be  in  stock. 

When  the  merchandising  office  has  to  think  sev¬ 
eral  times  before  O.K.’ing  even  small  orders  of  fair¬ 
ly  staple  goods  a  buyer  is  up  against  a  different 
and  more  difficult  problem.  It  will  take  all  that  he 
has  of  understanding  and  initiative  to  keep  his  de¬ 
partment  provided  with  the  assortments  and  sizes 
which  he  has  promised  to  carry — ^but  it  can  be  done ! 

To  allow  too  many  customers  to  be  told,  “Sorry, 
but  we  are  just  out  of  that”  is  to  destroy  the  store’s 
reputation  faster  than  it  ever  can  be  built  up  again. 

The  big  successes  of  the  next  period  of  business 
expansion  are  being  started  right  now. 

Expense  control? — By  all  means.  It  is  vital  if 
the  store  is  to  continue  to  live,  but  the  best  expense 
conrol  jobs  have  their  basis  in  what  we  did  in  the 
last  period  of  good  business. 

Inventory  control? — Of  course;  this  is  no  time 
to  go  hog  wild.  But  stiffer  controls  demand  more 
efficiency  in  buying. 

Sales  promotion  and  merchandising? — This  is 
the  time  when  they  should  be  at  their  tops.  To  relax 
efforts  in  this  direction  is  more  than  to  cancel  the 
benefits  derived  from  curtailment  of  expense  and 
inventories. 

It  means  the  time  is  coming  when  the  store  will 
have  to  start  the  upward  climb  all  over  again,  handi¬ 
capped  by  what  customers  remember  of  this  period. 

Prevent  this — not  by  relaxing  controls,  but  by 
getting  a  better  job  of  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion. 

It  can  be  done ! 
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We  asked  hundreds  of  women  whether 
or  not  they  cared  what  fabrics  their 
clothes  were  made  of  so  long  as  they 
were  smart  and  not  too  expensive. 
Here  are  some  of  the  replies.  They  may 
be  from  your  customers. 


,.od 


"Mid.  o,***  *"'•  the 


CUSTOMERS  today  want  both  beauty 
and  value  in  the  clothes  they  buy. 
And  you  can  give  them  both  if  you 
feature  QUALITY  SILKS.  You’ll  make 
a  profit  on  your  books  and  satisfied 
customers.  If  you  don’t  find  silks  in 
the  market  that  meet  your  custom- 
)  ers’  needs  let  us  work  with  you  and 
W  your  cutter.  You  will  be  well  repaid 
•  for  any  extra  trouble  it  may  involve. 

1  There’s  real  clothes  satisfaction  in 
garments  made  of  QUALITY  SILKS. 


*►/!»  j  9o^  y*fcon 
^®V"  **'"*•». 
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Controllers’  Study  Shows  ’37  Sales 
Rise  of  5^;  Profit  Declined  35^ 

General  observations  on  1937  Departmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results,  from  the  Controllers'  Congress 
Study.  The  complete  report  will  be  published  this  month. 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress,  N.R.D.G.A. 


Despite  the  fact  that  sales  for 
the  year  1937  were  5%  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  previous  year,  the 
typical  net  operating  result  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  specialty  appar¬ 
el  stores,  all  as  one  group,  was  in¬ 
dicated  as  a  gain  of  1.6%  on  net 
sales,  compared  with  2.6%  for  the 
year  1936. 

General  average  figures  for  de- 
jiartment  stores  and  specialty  apparel 
stores  have  been  compiled  in  the  last 
two  reports  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  thus  affording  a  three  year 
comparison  on  something  like  a 
trade-wide  basis.  In  Table  1  some 
of  the  major  total  store  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  operating*  data  are  indicated 
for  the  years  1935  through  1937. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Cumulative 
Markon  showed  an  increase  from 
year  to  year.  ^larkdowns  declined 
in  1936  hut  showed  a  tendency  in 
1937  to  return  to  the  1935  figure. 
This  may  have  been  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  efforts  which  most 
stores  made  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  to  reduce  inventories  in  the 
face  of  declining  business  activity. 

Gross  margin  showed  no  change 
from  1936  despite  higher  markon 
which  was  dissipated  by  an  increase 
in  the  markdown  ratio.  However, 
the  increase  in  Gross  Margin  shown 


Table  1 


Three  Year  General  Average  Data 

(Department 

and 

Specialty  Ap- 

parel  Stores 

With 

Annnal  Sales 

Over  $500,000,  As 

One  Group,  y 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Cumulative  Markon  % 

39.0 

38.7 

38.4 

Markdowns  %  to  Sales 

7.0 

6.6 

7.1 

Gross  Margin  %  to  Sales 

36.1 

36.1 

35.5 

Sales  %  to  Preceding  Year 

105. 

111. 

105. 

Number  of  Stock  Turns 

3.7 

4.0 

3.9 

Returns  %  to  Sales 

8.8 

8.7 

8.6 

Percentage  of  Inventory  Under  6  Months 

72. 

76. 

74. 

Total  Operating  Expense  %  to  Sales 

34.5 

33.5 

33.9 

Net  Operating  Profit  %  to  Sales 

1.6 

2.6 

1.6 

in  1936  over  1935  was  maintained. 

The  sales  increase  of  5%  over 

1936  brought  the  sales  volume  in 

1937  close  to  17%  over  the  1935 
figure. 

The  rate  of  stock  turn  was  dimin¬ 
ished  in  1937  so  that  the  gain  regis¬ 
tered  in  1936  over  the  previous  year 
was  not  only  lost  but  a  further  set¬ 
back  was  encountered.  This  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  prices  were  rising  during 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year  and 
stores  were  accumulating  inventories 
to  beat  the  rise.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  reports  in  the  Fall  of  the  year 
indicated  that  the  then  current  in¬ 


ventory  figures  were  higher  relative 
to  the  previous  year  than  were  cur¬ 
rent  sales.  The  existence  of  such  a 
condition  over  any  considerable  peri¬ 
od  would  naturally  tend  toward  a 
decline  in  the  stock  turn  rate. 

Sales  returns  showed  a  progres¬ 
sive  though  slight  increase  from 
year  to  year,  the  figure  climbing 
from  8.6%  to  8.8%. 

The  percentage  of  current  stock 
under  six  months  old  was  lower  at 
the  end  of  1937  than  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year  and  lower  than  at 
the  end  of  1935.  This  condition  is 
undoubtedly  related  to  the  slower 
rate  of  stock  turn  in  1937  and  offers 
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some  evidence  to  indicate  that  over¬ 
buying  was  prevalent  in  the  spring 
season  of  the  year. 

Total  Operating  Expense  showed 
an  increase  that  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  The  advance  in  social  se¬ 
curity  taxes  equivalent  to  2%  on 
almost  the  entire  payroll  would 
amount  to  about  three-tenths  of  1% 
on  sales.  This  affected  all  stores 
contributing  to  this  study  to  about 
the.  same  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of 
payroll  taxes,  wage  rates  rose  due  to 
voluntary  increases  made  by  stores 
to  effect  more  harmonious  emjiloyee 
relations  resulting  from  the  activities 
of  employee  organizations. 

These  and  other  increased  operat¬ 
ing  costs  were  evidently  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  that  they  could  not  be  offset 
by  the  5%  expansion  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume  with  the  result  that  the  expense 
ratio  climljed  1%  (to  sales)  above 
1936. 

Net  operating  profit  declined  to 
the  1935  rate  of  1.6%  of  sales.  This 
was  1%  (to  sales)  less  than  the 
1936  profit  rate  and  approximately  a 
35%  decline  in  dollar  amount. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  say,  consider¬ 
ing  that  gross  margin  did  not  change 


Table  2 

Departments  Showing  Markons  Notably 

Above  Store  Average 

Def>t. 

No, 

34 

Millinery 

48.1 

81 

Pictures,  Framing  &  Mirrors 

47.0 

22 

Ribbons 

46.6 

21 

Laces,  Trimmings  & 

Embroideries 

45.6 

134 

Millinery  (Basement) 

45.0 

79 

Gift  Shop 

44.5 

76 

China  and  Glassware 

44.3 

75 

Lamps  and  Shades 

44.2 

25J 

Jewelry 

44.0 

Table  3 

Departments  Showing  Markons  Notably 

Below  Store  Average 

Deft. 

No. 

150D 

Jrs’.,  Misses’  &  Women’s 

Dresses  (Basement) 

33.3 

130H  Hosiery  (Basement) 

34.2 

110 

Piece  Goods,  Domestics, 

Blankets  (Basement) 

34.2 

157 

Aprons,  House  Dresses  & 

Uniforms  (Basement) 

34.3 

15 

Domestics,  Muslins,  Sheet- 

ings,  etc. 

34.4 

28B 

Books  and  Magazines 

34.4 

in  1937,  that  the  increased  expenses 
came  out  of  the  “owners’  pockets’’ 
and  were  not  passed  on  to  customers. 

Highlights  on  Cumulative 
Markon  Figures 

Cumulative  markon  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  for  most  departments  in  1937, 
the  total  store  figures  of  39.0%  be¬ 
ing  0.4%  higher  than  in  1936.  This 
indicates  the  likelihood  that  stores 
generally  tried  to  pass  on  the  ex- 
l)ected  increases  in  operating  costs 
due  to  influences  previously  noted. 
That  they  were  not  successful,  how¬ 
ever,  is  glaringly  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  markdowns  increased  and 
gross  margin  remained  unchanged 
from  the  1936  figure.  There  may,  of 
course,  have  been  other  influences 
which  tended  to  expand  markdowns 
and  depress  gross  margin,  such  as 
the  efforts  to  reduce  inventories  and 
maintain  sales  volume  in  the  face  of 
a  declining  industrial  activity  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  months  of  the  year. 
W’hatever  may  have  been  the  causes 
for  the  failure^  of  gross  margin  ratio 
to  increase,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
hoped  for  expansion  to  enable  the 
store  to  cover  higher  expenses  was 
not  realized. 

While  the  Total  Store  Cumulative 
Markon  was  39.0%,  several  depart¬ 
ments  exceeded  this  figure  by  5% 
or  more.  These  departments  and 
their  respective  markon  percentages 
are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Those  departments  developing 
Cumulative  Markon  percentages  no¬ 
tably  below  store  average  were  those 
shown  in  Table  3. 

The  basement  as  a  whole  showed 
a  Cumulative  Markon  of  35.5% 
compared  with  39.8%  for  the  Total 
Main  Store,  in  typical  stores  ojierat- 
ing  basement  departments  for  lower 
jiriced  merchandise. 

Markdowns,  Variations  and 
Changes 

.^s  previously  noted,  markdown 
losses  increased  from  6.6%  of  sales 
in  1936,  to  7.0%  in  1937.  The  high¬ 
er  figure  is,  nevertheless,  0.1%  lower 
than  the  recorded  experience  in 
1935. 

In  the  foregoing  comment  on 
Cumulative  Markon,  mention  was 
made  of  two  probable  influences 
which  operated  in  1937  to  increase 
markdown  losses.  Another  may  lie 
mentioned :  the  tendency  for  the 
general  price  level  to  decline  during 


Table  4 

Department  Showing  Markdown 
Increases 


Deft. 

No. 

1936 

1937 

13 

Wash  Goods  &  Linings 

7.2 

7.4 

15 

Domestics,  Muslins, 
Sheetings,  Etc. 

3.5 

5.6 

18 

Blankets  and  Com¬ 
fortables 

3.9 

4.8 

59 

Furs 

6.6 

10.6 

61 

Men’s  Clothing 

6.5 

7.7 

no 

Piece  Goods,  Domestics, 
Blankets,  etc.  (Base¬ 
ment) 

5.2 

6.0 

the  later  months  of  the  year  co-inci¬ 
dent  with  the  slackening  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity  and  the  reduction  in 
commodity  prices. 

Markdown  increases  evidenced  in 
several  departments  were  due,  at 
least  partly,  to  the  softening  of  com¬ 
modity  prices.  These  departments 
and  their  markdowns,  stated  as  a 
percentage  to  sales,  for  the  years 
1936  and  1937,  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

Some  departments  continue  year 
after  year  to  incur  markdown  losses 
in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  store 
as  a  whole.  This  apparently  inher¬ 
ent  characteristic  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  insofar  as  it  is  measured  by 
common  experience,  is  revealed  in 
the  rejxirt.  The  Dress  Section  as 
a  whole  with  markdowns  of  13.9%, 
and  the  Women’s  Dress  Department 
in  particular  with  17.2%,  rank  far 
above  all  other  departments  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  magnitude  of  mark¬ 
down  losses,  paralleling  1936  experi¬ 
ence.  Conspicuous  for  its  increase 
in  markdown  losses  was  the  Fur  De¬ 
partment  as  noted  above.  This,  it  is 
quite  probable,  was  due  to  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  raw  fur  and  wholesale 
fur  markets  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
that  as  was  generally  known,  retail 
fur  business  did  not  flow  to  the 
stores  quite  as  easily  as  in  1936. 

There  were,  quite  naturally,  sev¬ 
eral  departments  which  had  low 
markdown  experiences  in  1937. 
Among  these  were:  Notions,  Toilet 
Articles  &  Drug  Sundries,  Umbrel¬ 
las,  Handkerchiefs,  Corsets  and 
Brassieres,  Women’s  Hosiery,  and 
Candy,  not  to  mention  Patterns,  on 
which  markdowns  are  borne  entirely 
or  almost  so  by  vendors. 

Stock  Shortages 

The  Stock  Shortage  figure  for  the 
Total  Store  showed  no  change  from 
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1936,  the  ratio  remaining  at  1.0% 
to  sales. 

Woolen  Dress  Gootls,  Jewelry, 
and  Candy  experienced  shortage 
ratios  of  2%  or  more  in  both  1936 
and  1937,  as  did  Basement  Small 
Wares  in  1937,  for  which,  however, 
no  figures  were  compiled  in  1936. 
Aside  from  these  departments,  no 
others  incurred  shortages  of  as  much 
as  2%  of  sales. 

Net  workroom  costs  and  cash  dis¬ 
counts  showed  little  change  from  the 
year  l)efore. 

Cross  Margin 

Gross  Margin  for  the  Total  Store 
remained  unchanged  from  1936,  as 
was  remarked  earlier.  Small  in¬ 
creases  in  Gross  Margin  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  several  departments.  Silks, 
N’elvets,  and  Synthetics  as  well  as 
Laces,  Trimmings,  and  Embroider¬ 
ies.  however,  showed  gains  in  this 
respect  of  1.4%  and  1.5%  respec¬ 
tively.  Decreased  Gross  Margin 
ratios  resulted  in  numerous  depart¬ 
ments.  Domestics  losing  2.2%  and 
Furs  2.9%.  This  latter  department, 
as  noted  above,  sustained  mark- 
downs  of  4%  (in  ratio  to  sales) 
higher  than  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

In  Table  5  are  listed  the  ten  de¬ 
partments  securing  the  highest  and 
the  ten  securing  the  lowest  Gross 
Margin  ratios. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  six 
of  the  ten  departments  listed  in 
Table  5  as  obtaining  the  highest 
Gross  Margin  ratios  also  were 
among  those  securing  relatively  high 
net  profits.  On  the  other  hand. 
Lamps  and  Shades,  and  Gift  Shops, 
also  listed  in  T.ahlc  5  as  having  high 
Gross  Margins,  incurred  o])erating 
losses.  Only  two  of  the  ten  depart¬ 
ments  named  as  securing  lowest 
Gross  Margins  enjoyed  profitable 
net  operating  results,  namely:  Do¬ 
mestics,  Muslins,  etc.,  and  Ba.sement 
Hosiery;  all  others  incnrrefl  operat¬ 
ing  losses. 

Stock  Turn  Results 

The  reason  probably  underlying 
the  decline  in  slock  turn  for  the 
store  as  a  whole  from  1936  has 
already  been  olTered.  Major  de¬ 
creases  in  stock  turn  compared  with 
1936  were  recorded,  among  others, 
for  the  departments  shown  in  Table 
6. 

Table  7  indicates  the  ten  depart¬ 


Table  5 

Departments  Securing  Highest  and  Lowest  Gross  Margin  Ratios 


Dept. 

Dept. 

No. 

Highciit 

No. 

Lowest 

22 

Ribbons 

47.4% 

150D 

Basement  Dresses 

30.7 

34 

Millinery 

45.3 

77 

Appliances 

30.8 

21 

Laces,  Trimmings,  etc. 

44.9 

15 

Domestics,  etc. 

31.1 

81 

Pictures,  Framing,  etc. 

43.8 

130H 

Basement  Hosiery 

31.2 

134 

Basement  Millinery 

43.8 

94 

Tires,  etc. 

31.3 

36 

Corsets  &  Brassieres 

43.3 

28B 

Books  &  Magazines 

31.5 

75 

Lamps  and  Shades 

40.7 

110 

Piece  Goods,  Basement 

31.7 

28S 

Stationery 

40.6 

84 

Radios,  etc. 

32.1 

79 

Gift  Shop 

40.6 

160 

Men’s,  Boy’s  Wear,  Basem’t 

32.7 

65 

Men’s  Hats  &  Caps 

40.4 

92 

Sporting  Goods,  Cameras 

33.0 

Table  6 


Departments  Showing  Major  Decreases  in  Stork  Turn 


Dept.  No. 

1936 

1937 

15 

Domestics,  Muslins,  Sheetings,  etc. 

From  3.6 

To 

3.0 

18 

Blankets  and  Comfortables 

“  3.4 

(( 

2.9 

33 

Handkerchiefs 

“  4.8 

« 

4.2 

54 

Blouses  and  Sportswear 

“  6.1 

4( 

5.6 

59 

Furs 

“  4.1 

4« 

3.4 

77 

-Appliances 

“  4.8 

44 

4.3 

84 

Radios,  Talking  Machines  and  Records 

“  4.0 

44 

3.3 

Table  7 


Dept. 

Dept. 

No. 

Highest  Stork  Turn 

No. 

Lowest  Stork  Turn 

1.34 

Basement  Millinery- 

19.2 

16 

Patterns 

1.0 

150D 

Basement  Dresses 

13.3 

72 

Oriental  Rugs 

1.1 

96 

C^ndy 

11.8 

76 

China  &  Glassware 

1.9 

34 

Millinery- 

11.5 

67 

Men’s  &  Boys’  Shoes 

2.0 

53 

Dresses 

8.9 

21 

Laces,  etc. 

2.3 

150C 

Basement  Coats  &  Suits 

8.1 

25S 

Silverware 

2.3 

51 

Coats  and  Suits 

7.5 

48 

Children’s  Shoes 

2.3 

154 

Basement  Blouses,  etc. 

6.6 

61 

Men's  Clothing 

2.3 

37W  Women’s  Hosiery 

6.4 

27 

•Art  Needlework,  etc. 

2.5 

130H  Basement  Hosiery 

6.4 

12 

Woolen  Dress  Goods 

2.6 

_r^ 


ments  securing  the  highest  turnover 
rates  and  the  ten  securing  the  low¬ 
est  turnover  rates  in  1937. 

Operating  Expenses 

Earlier  comment  mentioned  the 
iwobable  reasons  for  the  increase  in 
operating  ratios  from  1936.  .Ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  as  shown  in  the 
reiwt  were  7.4% ;  this  conijiares 
with  6.8%  in  19,36  and  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  additional  social  securi¬ 
ty  tax  burden,  chargeable,  under  the 
standard  method  of  accounting 
adopted  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  to  the  .Administrative 
Expense  function. 

Occupancy  costs  showed  a  slight 
increase  from  1936  as  did  total  sell¬ 
ing  expenses ;  publicity  and  buying 


remained  unchanged,  and  total  ex¬ 
pense  rose  from  33.5%  to  34.5%. 

Admitting  that  the  allocation  of 
indirect  expenses  to  individual  de¬ 
partments  cannot  he  accomplished 
with  absolute  accuracy,  it  must  also 
be  agreed  that  data  on  total  depart¬ 
mental  operating  costs  fall  short  of 
absolute  accuracy.  Nevertheless,  al¬ 
lowing  for  a  margin  of  error  of,  say, 
39(  in  the  figures  on  total  expense 
shown  in  the  tables  due  to  variations 
in  methods  of  exj^ense  distribution 
between  stores,  the  operating  data 
may  he  accepter!  as  reasonable  por¬ 
trayals  of  typical  experience. 

With  this  reservation,  which 
holds  true  in  respect  to  the  expense 
data  shown  on  all  tables,  the  fr)llow- 
ing  observations  are  m.ade: 

{Contiiutcd  on  page  150) 
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PROGRAM — Mid-Year  Convention— 


MONDAY  MORNING 

June  27 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Call  to  Order;  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman:  T.  C.  Sperry,  Controller,  The  Lamson  Bros. 
Co.,  Toledo,  and  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Address  of  Welcome 

Bolton  S.  Armstrong,  President,  The  Mabley  &  Carew 
Company,  Cincinnati. 

Chairman’s  Report 

T.  C.  Sperry,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Appointment  of : 

Resolutions  Committee. 

Alfred  Henry  Award  Judges. 

Depression,  Spending,  and  Recovery 

Malcolm  P.  McNair.  Professor  of  Marketing,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University, 
Boston. 

Recent  Legislation  Affecting  Retailing 

Saul  Cohn,  President,  City  Stores  Company,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N,R.D.G.A. 

Discussion 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON 

June  27 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Call  to  Order:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman :  T.  C.  Sperry,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Control  of  Payroll  Expense 

Thomas  J.  Fleming,  Controller,  Alms  &  Doepke  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Management  Reports — What  the  Boss  Wants  to 
Know.  (A  manual  Describing  How  to  Give  It  to 
Him  will  be  discussed) 

K.  E.  .\rmstrong.  Controller,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago,  representing  the  Chicago  Controllers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Discussion — Led  by  A.  P.  Williams,  Controller,  Mandel 
Bros.,  Chicago. 

Election  of  Officers 

Practical  Tabulating  Methods  as  Used  in  Retail  Stores 
J.  C.  Godwin,  Controller,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  reporting  on  a  study  prepared  by  the 
National  Capital  Group  of  Controllers. 

Vendor  Analysis — An  Aid  to  Proffts 

E.  L.  Olrich,  President,  Munsingwear,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
and  Past  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Discussion 


TUESDAY  MORNING 
June  28 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Round  Table  Discussion  8:30  A.M. 

Sales  Auditing — Missing  Check  Control 

K.  A.  Lee,  Treasurer,  Powers  Mercantile  Co.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  representing  the  Twin  City  Controllers’  Association. 

Regular  Session  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman:  T.  C.  Sperry,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Petr  Board  Applications  As  An  Aid  to  Accounting 

H.  H.  Bennett,  Controller,  Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Observations  on  1937  Operating  Results 

Carl  N.  Schmalz,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University,  Boston. 

The  1938  Revenue  Law — Opportunities  for  Tax 
Saving 

Leo  M.  Cherne,  Director,  Tax  Research  Institute  of 
.'\merica.  New  York. 

What  Is  Really  Behind  Your  Statistical  \ard.stick 

Hector  Suyker,  Vice  President  and  Controller,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  and  Chairman  of  Expense  Stand¬ 
ardization  Committee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers 

Discussion 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
June  28 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  T.  C.  Sperry,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Expense  Reduction — .SO  Practical  Points 

Geo.  W.  Hall,  Controller,  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities  Con¬ 
trollers’  Association. 

The  Controller’s  Job — As  I  See  It 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  President,  Allied  Stores  Corporation, 
New  York. 

What  Constitutes  Control? 

V.  T.  Pegrum,  Controller,  The  Mabley  &  Carew  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The  Retailer’s  Insurance  Problems 
John  G.  Blades,  Insurance  Counsellor. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 
Announcement  of  W'^inner  of  Alfred  Henry  Trophy 
Discv  3sion 
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Cincinnati,  JUNE  27th  to  JULY  1st 

N  E  T  H  E  R  L  A  N  D-P  L  A  Z  A  HOTEL 


TUESDAY  EVENING 
June  28 

GENERAL  SESSION 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Cali  to  Order  8:(K)  P.M. 

Saul  Cohn,  I’rcsideiit,  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  President,  City  Stores  Co.,  New  York. 

.4<ldrc88  of  Welcome 

The  Hon.  James  Garfield  Stewart,  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 


Stablization  of  Retail  Einployiiieiit  as  Related  to 
Social  Security 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

The  Personnel  Function  Through  the  Ebb  and  Flow 
of  Retail  Business 

Rowland  Allen,  Personnel  Manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Dealing  With  Employee  Grievances 

R.  K.  Humphrey,  Director,  Retail  Employee  Relations 
Commission,  St.  Paul. 

Discussion 


Training  the  Retailer  of  Tomorrow 

Bishop  Brown,  Director,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training,  Lhiiversity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  \’ice  Chairman, 
Personnel  Group. 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Parlors  A,  B,  C,  D 


Progress  on  Consumer  Purchases  Study 

Dr.  Faith  M.  Williams,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  and  Chairman 
on  Social  Studies,  American  .Association  of  University 
Women. 

The  Elfect  of  Organized  Community  Cooperation 

Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

Does  the  Electrical  .Appliance  Industry  Need  a 
Dictator? 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Discussion 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING 
June  29 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Round  Table  Discussion  8:30  A.M. 

Accounts  Payable  Operations:  Pre-Retailing,  Markon 
Control,  Order  Checking 

P.  D.  Thompson,  Assistant  Office  Manager,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  representing  the  Detroit  Controllers’ 
Group. 

STORE  MANAGEMENT,  PERSONNEL,  TRAFFIC 
AND  DELIVERY  GROUPS  AND  CONTROLLERS’ 
CONGRESS 


Theme:  Credit  Department  Operating  Results  in 
1937 — A  Guide  in  Today’s  Problems 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman:  H.  G.  Godfrey,  Credit  Manager,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit. 

What  the  Record  Shows  for  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores — the  Credit)  Management  Division  Survey 

E.  F.  Higgins,  General  Credit  Manager,  Allied  Purchas¬ 
ing  Corporation,  New  York;  and  Chairman  of  Credit 
Department  Operating  Results  Study  Committee. 

What’s  the  Record  for  .411  Retailing? — Results  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Retail  Credit 
Survey 

Wilford  L.  White,  Chief,  Marketing  Research  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

The  Cost  of  Running  a  Credit  Department — Results 
of  C.M.D.  Credit  Department  Expense  Study 

J.  D.  Kemper,  Credit  Manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  Chairman  Credit  Department  Expense  Study 
Committee. 

Discussion 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

Private  Dining  Rooms  E  and  F 

Call  to  Order  10:00.A.M. 

Chairman :  Herbert  O.  Hope,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co,, 
Cincinnati,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Major  Appli¬ 
ance  Merchandising. 

Open  Discussion  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
Consideration  of  trade  abused  and  their  correction: 


Hall  of  Mirrors 

Theme:  Soeial  Security  Legislation  and  Labor 
Relations 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman :  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager.  N.R.D.G..4. 

Address  of  Welcome 

W.  F.  Wiley,  President.  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  &  Publisher  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


1.  Advertising  last  year’s  models. 

Cut  price  advertising  on  last  year’s  models  under 
impression  that  it  is  the  current  model. 

2.  .Advertising  price  on  the  smaller  model,  but  featuring 
a  larger  model. 

3.  Lack  of  standards  for  descriptive  terms  used  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

4.  Premium  type  of  advertising — obsolete  list  prices 
quoted  in  comparative  price  ads. 

5.  Advertising  shelf  space  instead  of  cubic  foot  content 
of  refrigerators ;  sheet  capacity  for  washing  machines, 
etc. 
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6.  Clarification  of  warranties — not  a  complete  over-all 
guarantee;  and  guarantee  should  be  in  sticker  form. 

7.  Bonuses  that  lead  to  high  pressure  salesmanship. 

8.  Discounts  to  special  customers  for  quantity  purchases, 
etc. 

9.  Discount  given  to  manufacturers’  employees  who  buy 
for  all  their  friends. 

10.  Lack  of  standard  charges  for  servicing. 

11.  Inconsistent  credit  practices  —  too  long  terms;  no 
down  payment,  acceptance  of  trade-ins,  etc. 

12.  Trade-in  problems  —  fixed  or  appraisal  valuations? 
Should  there  be  a  code  for  trade-ins  ? 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

June  29 

MERCHANDISING,  STORE  MANAGEMENT 
AND  PERSONNEL  GROUPS 

Hall  of  Mirrors 

Theme:  Selling — The  Job  Ahead 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman :  John  C.  Pogue,  President,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Government  Spending  and  Consumer  Purehasing 
Power 

Aldo  L.  RafTa,  Director  of  Legislative  Analysis  of  the 
.American  Retail  Federation,  Washington. 

Strengthening  the  Store's  Selling  Front  Through 

(a)  Merchandising 

W.  E.  Miller,  General  Merchandise  Manager, 

Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Company,  Cleveland. 

(b)  Sales  Promotion 

."Andrew  Connolly,  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 

Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Ptitsburgh,  and  Chairman, 

Sales  Pr{)motion  Division. 

(c)  Service  Supervision 

S.  J.  Fosdick,  Store  Manager,  Boggs  &  Buhl, 
Pittsburgh. 

(d)  Sales  Training 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Discussion 

Joint  Session 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION  AND 
CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Pavillion  Caprice 
Theme:  Installment  Selling  Trends 

Call  to  Order  1:30  P.M. 

Co-Chairman :  C.  W.  Harvey,  Credit  Manager,  Gilchrist 
Company,  Boston,  and  Chairman,  Credit  Management 
Division;  T.  C.  Sperry,  Controller,  The  Lamson  Bros. 
Co.,  Toledo,  and  Chairman,  Controllers’  Congress. 

Installment  Selling  by  Department  Stores — Results  of 
1937  Survey,  with  Particular*  Emphasis  on  Expense 

W.  S.  Martens,  Credit  Manager,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Company,  Chicago,  and  Chairman,  Installment  Selling 
Study  Committee. 

Today’s  Problems  in  Installment  Selling 

Milan  V.  Ayres,  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Sales 
Finance  Companies,  Chicago. 


A  Simple  Installment  Selling  Procedure  for  the 
Medium-Sized  Store 

L.  N.  Brown,  Controller,  Bry  Block  Mercantile  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis. 

Conducted  Tour  of  Control  and  Credit  Departments 
of  Cincinnati  Stores 

Discussion 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Private  Dining  Rooms  E  and  F 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  R.  G.  Brown,  Receiving  Manager,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  and  Chairman  of  Traffic 
Group. 

Group  Action  to  Reduce  Tare  Weight  of  Shipping 
Containers  and  Merchandise  Damage 

(Results  obtained  and  formulation  of  plans  for  contin¬ 
uing  this  activity.) 

Discussion  Leader:  To  be  announced. 

Increased  Productivity  in  the  Receiving  Division 
Through  Improving  Personnel  Practice 

1.  In  training. 

2.  In  supervision. 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Effect  of  Current  Conditions  on  Receiving 
Department  Operations 

1.  Adjustment  of  hours. 

2.  In  re-alignment  of  work. 

3.  In  shifting  of  work  to  selling  departments. 

Discussion  Leader:  To  he  announced. 

Loss  and  Damage  Claims 

1.  Carrier  inst)ection  after  expiration  of  fifteen  dav 
period. 

2.  E.xperience  on  claims  against  motor  carriers. 

3.  Best  method  of  effecting  <|uick  collections. 

Discussion  Leader:  To  be  announced. 

DELIVERY  GROUP 
Private  Dining  Room  H 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  Norman  M.  Mitchell.  Transportation  Super¬ 
intendent,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Delivery  Group. 

Methods  or  Incentives  to  Increase  Delivery 
Production 

A.  O.  Henzler,  Delivery  Superintendent,  Wieboldt’s, 
Chicago. 

An  Open  Forum  Discussion  on  the  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  Sheet  Writing  and  Non  Sheet 
Writing  Systems 

Forum  Leader:  E.  Willis  Whited,  Consulting  Engineer. 
Pittsburgh. 

Representatives  of  the  following  stores  will  explain  their 
systems : 

H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Scruggs  Vandervoort  Barney,  St.  Louis. 

The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Toronto. 

Night  Loading  as  a  Means  of  Reducing  Operating 
Expenses 

(zvith  an  actual  demonstration  of  how  the  system  operates) 
Guy  Winfrey,  United  Parcel  Service,  Cincinnati,  O. 

General  Inspection  and  Visit  to  the  United  Parcel 
Service  Delivery  Station 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
June  29 

SMALLER  STORES 
General  Session 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Call  to  Order  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  John  \V.  Long,  Vice  President,  Aiulerson- 
Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

The  Retail  Inventory  Method  as  an  Aid  to  Smaller 
Store  Operation 

Thomas  Jenkins,  Controller,  The  Bon-Ton  Department 
Store,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

Standard  Expense  Accounting  as  an  Aid  to  Smaller 
Store  Operation 

Prof.  E.  H.  Gault,  Asst)ciate  Professor  of  Marketing, 
School  of  Business  .Administration.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  .Arbor,  Michigan. 

Can  We  Evaluate  Customer  Services? 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Discussion 

THURSDAY  MORNING 
June  30 

PERSONNEL,  STORE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
MERCHANDISING  GROUPS 

Hall  of  Mirrors 

Theme:  Leadership 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Co-Chairmen ;  Rowland  Allen,  Personnel  Manager,  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis  and  Charles  Stech,  Stech,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Demonstration  of  a  Practical  Technique  for 
Strengthening  Employee  Relations 
Participating  Stores; 

I..  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Hutzler  Brothers,  Baltimore. 

F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis. 

Di.scussion 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Parlors  A,  B,  C,  D 

Theme;  Legislation,  Credit  Bureau  Relations, 
Community  Credit  Policy 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman:  W.  S.  Martens,  Credit  Manager,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Company,  Chicago. 

Credit  Legislation — Federal  and  State 

Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington. 

Legal  Aspects  of  the  Credit  Manager’s  Joh 

The  Hon.  Nelson  Schwab.  Judge  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Cincinnati. 


Problems  Confronting  Us  in  the  Credit  Bureau 
Reporting  Field 

J.  P.  Olive,  Director  of  .Accounts,  Titche-Goettinger  Co., 
Dallas,  and  Chairman,  Credit  Bureau  Relations  Study 
Committee. 

TTie  Need  for  Community  Credit  Policies 

Roy  H.  Gale,  Credit  Manager,  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Discu.«sion 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Private  Dining  Rooms  E  and  F 

Call  to  Or<ler  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman  :  to  be  announced. 

Discussion  and  Action  on  Railway  Express  Agency 
Petition  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
New  Rate  Basis 

Discussion  Leader:  To  be  announced. 

On  Purchasing  Transportation  Service 

1.  Routing  on  order  versus  permanent  routing  instruc¬ 
tions. 

2.  The  necessity  of  complete  routing  instructions,  based 
on  weight. 

3.  Most  economical  method  of  making  charge-backs. 

4.  Examination  of  motor  carriers’  cargo  policies. 

5.  Use  of  motor  carriers  on  long  hauls. 

6.  What  are  your  shipping  arrangements  on  ready-to- 
wear  from  New  York  City? 

Discussion  Leader:  To  be  announced. 

Economical  Methods  of  Complying  with  Fibre 
Identification  Rules 

Discussion  Leader :  To  be  announced. 

When  Is  it  Economical  to  Use  the  Re-marker? 

Is  the  Double  Stub  Garment  Ticket  Economical? 
Discussion  Leader:  To  be  announced. 

Question  and  Answer  Period 

DELIVERY  GROUP 
Private  Dining  Room  H 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman:  John  A.  Hanley,  Delivery  Manager,  J.  L. 
Hudson  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

.An  Effective  Accident  Prevention  Program 

{Including  a  mechanical  demonstration  for  testing  driving 
reactions) 

To  be  presented  by  a  Safety  Engineer,  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co. 

.An  Ideal  Warehouse 

To  be  presented  by  a  representative  of  John  Shillito  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Open  Forum  Confined  to  the  Discussion  of 
Maintenance  Operation  Problems 

Developments  in  Parcel  Body  Construction. 

An  expression  of  the  use  of  cab  over  engine  type  of  truck. 
What  equipment  has  been  found  effective  in  reducing 
maintenance  costs,  including  painting  and  servicing  fleets. 
Savings  through  the  use  of  new  and  better  designed  equip¬ 
ment. 

Visit  to  and  Inspection  of  the  Shillito  Warehouse 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 
June  30 

STORE  MANAGEMENT,  TRAFFIC  AND 
DELIVERY  GROUPS 

Open  Forum 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Theme;  Operating  Effieieneies  and  Eeonomies 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman ;  Mark  Lansburgh,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chairman  of  Store  Management  Group. 

Agenda  of  Diseussion 

1.  By  what  untisual  methods  have  vou  speeded  ui)  your 
receiving  and  marking  operation? 

2.  What  are  recent  trends  in  workroom  incentives  to 
increase  production? 

3.  What  economies  have  been  effected  through  adjust¬ 
ment  of  delivery  work  schedules? 

4.  What  are  recent  packing  economics  in  sut)plv  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  improved  methods? 

5.  Is  it  economical  to  use  salespeople  in  the  marking 
room  ? 

6.  Can  deliverymen  be  used  to  increase  sales  and  check 
service  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  have  we  restricted  customer  services? 

8.  What  new  eciuipment  is  there  to  effect  economics  in 
maintenance? 

9.  Can  we  spread  the  receiving  and  marking  load 
through  adjustment  of  merchandise  control  prac¬ 
tices  ? 

10.  Store  vs.  outside  maintenance  of  delivery  equipment 
— which  is  desirable? 

11.  Has  the  time  come  to  make  men's  alterations  pay 
their  way? 

12.  How  can  we  do  the  most  effective  job  of  salvaging 
packing  materials? 

Discussion  Leaders 

Oscar  R.  Strauss,  Jr.,  Store  Manager,  Rich's,  .\tlanta. 
A.  J.  Wilson,  Store  Superintendent.  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

C.  G.  Hobart  Operations  Manager,  Kanfmann  Depart¬ 
ment  .Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

Theme:  Building  Volume  for  Fall 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P,M. 

Chairman;  Herschel  Lutes,  The  I.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Chairman,  Merchandising  Division. 

Stimulating  Business  Through  Nationally  Organized 
Promotional  Efforts 

S.  D.  Vinnedge,  President,  The  Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo. 

How  to  Do  a  Better  Merchandising  Job  in  Times  of 
Lessening  Employment 

J.  P.  Doody,  General  Merchandise  Manager.  Wolf  & 
Dessaner,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Store  Promotions  That  Make  Sales  Click 

J.  W.  Petty,  Jr.,  Publicity  Director.  The  H.  &  S.  I  o.gue 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

New  Legislation  and  FTC  Rulings  Affecting 
Distribution 

Irving  C.  Fox.  Counsel.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\s- 
sociation,  Washington. 

Discussion 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Parlor  G 

Theme:  New  Methods  for  Better  Credit  Management 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.Vl. 

Chairman ;  Roy  H.  Gale,  Credit  Manager,  H.  &  S.  Pogin. 
Company,  Cincinnati. 

New  Authorization  Techniques 

C.  H.  Dicken,  Credit  Manager,  The  Wm.  Taylor  Son 
&  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  Chairman,  Credit  -Authorization 
Committee. 

Current  Trends  in  Accounts  Receivable  Methods 

F.  .\.  Witten.  Credit  Manager,  John  A.  Brown  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Chairman,  -Acctmnts  Receivable 
Committee. 

Credit  Sales  Promotion  Ideas  that  Make  Sales 

F.  1.  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of  Credit  Sales,  Kresge  l)e- 
I)artment  Store.  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  Chairman,  Credit 
Sales  Promotion  Committee. 

Discussion 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Private  Dining  Rooms  E  and  F 
Theme:  Latest  Developments  in  Training 

Call  to  Order  *  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman;  Elizabeth  Westgate,  Personnel  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York  City  and  Chairman 
of  the  Personnel  Group. 

Sales  Training  in  the  Chain  Store 

James  Watson.  Director  of  Training,  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Training  to  Protect  Our  Investment  in  Fashion 
Merchandise 

Geraldine  Wolfe,  Personnel  Director,  Burdine’s.  Miami. 

Training  Programs  that  Pay  Dividends  in  the 
Medium-Sized  Store 

Edna  H.  Terrell,  Training  Director,  Stewart  Dry  Gmxls 
Co.,  Louisville. 

Frances  C.  Rannells,  Training  Director,  Ri'.h's,  Inc.. 
-Atlanta. 

Discussion 

THURSDAY  EVENING 
June  30 

SMALLER  STORES 
General  Session 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Call  to  Order  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman ;  William  Schear,  Leo  Schear  Company,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 

A  Personnel  Program  for  the  Smaller  Store 

Elinore  Desenberg,  King  Clothing  Co.,  Flint,  Michigan. 

The  Buying  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 

A.  D.  Patterson,  C.  W.  Patterson  &  Son,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Discussion 
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FRIDAY  MORNING 
July  1 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Hall  of  Mirrors 

Theme;  The  Training  of  Retail  Employees  in  the 
Public  Schools 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Co-Chairmen :  Rol)ert  Allais,  Manager,  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  O.  R.  Sielaff,  Retailing  Coordinator, 
Bo;ird  of  Education.  Detroit. 

The  Place  of  the  Retail  Trade  Association  in  a  Retail 
Training  Program 

Charles  E.  Boyd.  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  Detroit. 

Existing  State  Programs  for  Training  in  Distributive 
Occupations 

(a)  in  Indiana 

Jt)hn  Dillon,  Itinerant  Teacher  Trainer,  In¬ 
diana  University. 

(hi  in  Tennessee 

Marion  T.  Lyndon,  Associate  Professor  of 
Retail  Merchandising,  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see. 

The  Coordination  of  Store  and* School  for  an  Effective 
Training  Program 

Louise  Bernard,  Suiiervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
State  of  Virginia. 

Commentary  by: 

Bishop  Brown,  Chief  of  Business  Education,  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Edwina  B.  Hogadone,  Supervisor  of  Retail  Courses, 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Jennie  S.  Graham.  Teacher  in  Distributive  Occupations, 
X'ocational  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Parlors  A,  B,  C,  D 

Theme:  Improved  Technique  in  Collections 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman :  H.  C.  Hendrix,  Credit  Manager,  Kaufman 
Straus  Co.,  Louisville. 

Collections  and  Selectivity  of  Credit  Risks 

C.  L.  McCalip,  Credit  Manager,  P.  A.  Bergner  Co., 
Peoria. 

Shaping  Your  Collection  Policy  to  Meet  Changing 
Business  Con<litions 

.1.  \V.  Waterfall,  Credit  Manager,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne. 

How  Not  to  Write  a  Collection  Letter 

Fred  Dixon,  Collection  Manager,  The  Gruen  Watch  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Discussion 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
Private  Dining  Rooms  E  and  F 
Theme:  Customer  Services  and  Adjustments 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman:  Mark  Lansbaugh,  Lansbaugh  &  Bro.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Chairman,  Store  Management  Group. 


Is  a  Community  Campaign  on  Returns  Worthwhile? 

Lynn  Revenaugh,  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cincinnati. 

J.  W.  Mehling,  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants’  Association, 
Baltimore. 

Kansas  City’s  Stores  Cooperate  in  Service  Shopping 

R.  G.  Ruxton.  Controller,  Emery  Bird  Thayer  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Millions  for  Mistakes  .  .  .  Pennies  for  Prevention 

William  J.  Pilat,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Tour  of  Store 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Visit  to  Receiving  Departments  of  Two  Stores 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 
July  1 

PERSONNEL  GROUP  AND  CREDIT 
MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

Hall  of  Mirrors 

Theme:  Increasing  Productivity  in  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  Through  Improved  Personnel  Practice 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  C.  W.  Harvey,  Credit  Manager,  Gilchrist 
Company,  Boston,  and  Chairman,  Credit  Management 
Division. 

The  Use  of  Manuals  As  An  Aid  to  Better  Training 
C.  R.  Egler,  Credit  Manager,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Chairman,  Credit  Department  Standardization 
Committee. 

Selecting  and  Reviewing  Credit  Department 
Emnloyecs 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Your  Credit  With  Your  Employees 

Elizal)eth  Westgate,  Personnel  Superintendent,  Bloom- 
ingdale’s.  New  York,  and  Chairman,  Personnel  Group. 

Discussion 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
Private  Dining  Rooms  E  and  F 
rheme:  Store  Modernization  and  Purchasing 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman :  Oscar  R.  Strauss,  Jr.,  Store  Manager,  Rich’s, 
Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Progress  Report  on  Revision  of  Supply  Standards 
Project 

Elmer  French,  Store  Manager,  Boston  Store,  Chicago. 

Current  Problems  in  Supply  Purchasing 

Milton  Schuette,  Purchasing  Agent,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit. 

A  Store  Modernization  Program 

O.  Hungelman,  Store  Manager,  The  John  Shillito  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Tour  of  Store 
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Cincinnati — from  the  Kentucky  shore  of  the  Ohio 


•  Here  is  a  brief  description  of  what  N.RD.G.A.  members 
may  look  forward  to  seeing  in  Cincinnati  between  and 
after  the  sessions  of  the  1938  Mid-Year  Convention. 


tended  warm  invitations  to  conven¬ 
tion  visitors  to  make  a  trip  through 
their  estahlishments  during  the  con¬ 
vention  week.  Several  of  them  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  N.R.D.G.A.  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  things  which  will 
prove  of  particular  interest  to  their 
retailer  guests: 

John  Shillito 

The  John  Shillito  Company  com¬ 
pleted  an  expansion  program  last 
October,  adding  more  selling  space, 
building  a  service  warehouse  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  store,  and  re¬ 
modeling  the  old  building.  The 
warehouse  contains,  in  addition  to 
reserve  stock  space,  customer’s  park¬ 
ing  garage,  the  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  departments,  a  laundry,  mer¬ 
chandise  storage  vaults  and  all 
workrooms.  An  interesting  feature 
is  in  the  location  of  the  reserve  stock 
rooms  and  workrooms  on  the  floor 
levels  adjacent  to  the  parent  selling 
departments.  Receiving  and  dis¬ 
patching  of  merchandise  is  done 
from  a  platform  inside  the  ware¬ 
house.  providing  protection  for  the 
merchandise  and  greatly  relieving 
traffic  congestion. 

The  new  building  is  completely 
air-conditioned  throughout  all  sell¬ 
ing  area  and  offices.  Other  features 
of  the  new  building  include  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  cafeteria  with  separate 
lounge  rooms  for  men  and  women. 
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a  well  equipped  display  de])artinent, 
an  ultra-modern  beauty  salon,  sepa¬ 
rate  employees’  entrance  and  locker 
room,  central  kitchen  for  all  food 
departments  and  a  refrigerated 
candy  stock  vault. 

Mabley  &  C.arew 

Mabley  &  Carew,  another  of.  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  leading  stores  is  located  in 
the  Carew  Tower  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  founder  of  Mabley  & 
Carew,  the  late  Joseph  T.  Carew. 
The  store  has  been  in  these  quarters 
since  1930.  The  Carew  Tower,  50 
stories  high,  is  ])art  of  the  Carew 
City  project,  which  besides  the 
tower  includes  a  long  arcade, 
Pogue’s,  numerous  small  specialty 
shojts.  the  Netherland  Plaza — the 
convention  hotel — and  a  30  story 
automatic  parking  garage.  The 
Mabley,  &  Carew  Store  occupies  six 
floors  and  basement  in  the  Tower. 

Because  this  store  faces  on  two 
streets,  the  arcade  and  on  the 
"Patio”,  it  has  an  enviable  battery 
of  display  w’indows  and  units,  num¬ 
bering  96.  surrounding  the  store. 
There  are  street,  arcade,  lower 
arcade  and  patio  windows  on  the 
second  floor  adjoining  Pogue’s  and 
adjacent  to  the  hotel.  The  store  in¬ 
terior,  fixtures  and  layout  create  a 
modern  and  beautiful  atmosjfliere. 
The  entire  store  area  is  air-condi¬ 
tioned. 

Alms  &  Doepke 

.Alms  &  Doepke,  founded  in  1865. 
in  what  was  known  as  the  “over  the 
Rhine”  district,  occupies  a  complete 
city  block  along  the  parkway  built 
along  the  route  of  the  old  canal  in 
that  territory.  Just  north  of  the 
store  building,  are  the  Alms  & 
Doepke  warehouses  and  a  large 
store  building  are  the  Alms  & 
ates  a  wholesale  division  along  with 
its  retail  business. 

Alms  &  Doejike  does  a  largt  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  total  volume  in  home 
furnishings,  linen,  bedding,  and  do¬ 
mestics.  On  its  second  floor  it 
claims  to  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  apparel  shops  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  A  large  furniture 
and  floor  covering  dejiartment  oc¬ 
cupies  40,000  square  feet  in  one 
whole  floor.  One  of  the  character¬ 
istic  features  of  the  store  is  the  op¬ 
eration  of  four  large  busses  on  10 
minute  schedule  which  carry  cus¬ 
tomers  leaving  the  store,  take  them 
around  town,  and  back  again.  They 


pay  five  cents  for  the  ride,  receiving 
a  ticket  in  return  which  is  usable 
at  full  price  for  the  purchase  of 
merchandise. 

Pogue's 

Pogue’s,  in  the  fine  Carew  proj¬ 
ect,  points  out  these  store  features 
as  likely  to  attract  the  interest  of 
convention  visitors :  Auditorium 
and  training  department  on  the 
ninth  floor ;  employee  cafeteria,  print 
shop  and  telephone  order  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  eighth  floor;  freezing 
cold  storage  vault  on  the  sixth 
floor ;  elaborately  displayed  ready- 
to-wear  foyer  on  the  third  floor ; 
sewing  corner  and  daylight  fabric 
section  on  the  second  floor ;  untisual 
display  cases  in  center  aisles  on  the 
street  floor ;  complete  jxtwer  plant 
in  sub-basement ;  and  unusually 
jiractical  backgrounds  in  windows. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  stores 
and  a  few  of  the  features  which  make 
your  trip  to  Cincinnati  in  June 
doubly  worth  your  time. 

★  *  * 

For  the  sight  seer  these  special 
points  of  interest  around  the  town 
deserve  note : 

RooHvood  Pottery — Founded  in 
1880  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  Store,  a 
member  of  the  old  Longwortb  fam¬ 
ily.  Famous  as  the  only  pottery  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

fulcu  Park  Conservatory — Con¬ 
tains  a  complete  display  of  tropical 
flowers  in  addition  to  other  very 
rare  blooms  and  many  domestic 
varieties. 

Art  Museum — Located  on  one  of 
the  highest  points  in  Eden  Park, 
this  Museum  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country.  Its  collection  contains 
works  by  Rembrandt.  Van  Dyke, 
Gainslxjrough,  Reynolds,  Titian  and 
Mantegna.  Decorative  arts  collec¬ 
tion  includes  silverware  dated  iii  the 
16th  Century.  Large  display  of 
shawls,  textiles,  glass,  pottery  and 
jxjrcelains  of  all  kinds. 

Tajt  Museum — The  former  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Phelps 
Taft  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1932  as  the  Taft  Museum.  The 
building  itself  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  American  architecture  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury. 

Incline  to  the  Rooku’ood  Pottery 
— This  Incline  is  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  in  the  country  which  car¬ 


ries  passenger  loaded  street  cars;  it 
is  980'  long  and  375'  above  street 
level.  It  has  a  grade  of  28.9%'.  " 

University  of  Cincinnati — The 
largest  municipal  university  in  the 
country.  In  1906  it  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  cooperative  system 
of  education  and  has  an  enrollment 
of  about  10,000  students. 

St.  Xavier  University — Founded 
in  1931,  it  is  operated  by  the  Jesuit 
Priests. 

Zoo — The  gardens  contain  one  of 
the  finest  and  rarest  collection  of 
animals  and  birds  in  the  country. 
In  the  summer  there  is  ojjera  in  the 
Zoo  Theatre. 

Fleischman  Gardens — Located  in 
Avondale;  these  Gardens  were  do¬ 
nated  by  Julius  Fleischman  and  are 
one  of  the  lieauty  spots  in  the  city. 

Hebrexv  Union  College — Located 
opposite  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  this  college  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  rabbinical  seminary  in  the 
country. 

Coney  Island  —  A  picturesque 
amusement  park  up  the  river  and 
accessible  by  motor  and  water — lo¬ 
cated  near  the  River  Downs  Race 
Track.  The  preferretl  way  to  reach 
it  is  by  the  steamer  Island  Queen. 

Ault  Park — Consists  of  226  acres 
of  land  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  Kentucky 
hills  on  the  opposite  side. 

Alms  Park — Contains  one  of  the 
famous  Nicholas  Longwortb  wine 
cellars  used  by  the  first  Longwortb 
in  1853.  It  commands  a  view  of  the 
Lunken  airjwrt,  used  by  the  Trans¬ 
continental  Airways,  on  the  hills 
overlooking  both  the  Ohio  and  Little 
Miami  Rivers. 

li'IJV — Described  as  the  world’s 
most  powerful  broadcasting  station, 
it  has  studios  down  town  as  well  as 
at  the  Crosley  plant.  Broadcasts  are 
open  to  the  public. 

Railway  Terminal  —  Built  at  a 
cost  of  $42,000,000,  this  terminal  is 
used  by  21  divisions  of  8  trunk  line 
railways.  Its  architecture  symlx)lizes 
the  gateway  to  the  South.  Mosaic 
murals  portray  the  story  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Mid  West  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Crosley  Plant — Home  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  “Reds”  and  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Only  eight  minutes 
from  the  hotel  and  business  center. 
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To  the  Great  West! 


A  Personalized  Description  of  a  Parochial 
Trip  to  Members  in  the  West 


By  LEW  HAHN 


Many  years  ago,  and  before  the  days  of  swift  their  hands.  Therefore  it  is  natural  for  them  to  feel  a 
and  easy  transixartation,  “the  West"  was  the  great  sense  of  personal  pride,  a  knowledge  of  participation, 
magnet  which  drew  the  thoughts  of  all  those  who  in  what  has  been  done.  Living  generations  in  the  East 
dwelt  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard.  That  was  natural  are  too-far  removed  from  the  earlier  struggles  of  found- 
enough  because  going  West  was  pioneering  and  in  the  ing  and  building  their  cities  to  have  that  same  conscious- 
souls  of  all  worth-while  men  and  boys  there  will  survive  ness  of  work  well  done. 

always  the  desire  to  seek  new  frontiers.  Our  American  Many  times  through  the  last  quarter  century  it  has 
West  was  a  storied  region.  Tales  of  derring-do  were  been  my  privilege  to  go  We.st  and,  though  I  start  my 
fed  to  us  from  earliest  years.  Was  a  man  dissatisfied  article  on  this  my  most  recent  western  trip  with  some- 
with  his  lot  in  the  E^st,  he  straightway  began  to  dream  thing  of  the  same  wide-eyed  attitude  of  the  vacation 
and  plan  to  go  West.  Countless  thousands  did  go  West  tourist  visiting  for  the  first  time  these  western  shrines 

and  they  and  their  spawn  built  the  magnificent  empire  of  American  hardihood  and  perseverance,  it  is  not  bc- 

of  the  West.  cause  they  are  new  to  me  but  only  because  I  can  never 

Today,  although  the  circumstances  have  so  completely  quite  lose  the  sense  of  reverent  admiration  in  which  I 
changed,  the  memory  of  old  romance  inherent  in  the  follow  the  foot.steps  of  those  men  and  women  who  built 
very  words,  “the  West",  still  lingers.  No  more  is  the  the  West.  Neither  can  I  fail  to  appraise  at  something 
journey  one  to  be  made  only  by  those  of  hardy  nature,  approaching  their  real  value  the  beauty,  the  poetry  and. 

Travel,  indeed,  is  accomplished  with  greater  expedition  perhaps  the  inevitability,  of  the  conquest  of  the  West, 

and  far  more  of  comfort  than  is  possible  in  the  EZast.  The  In  these  days  of  troubled  national  relationships,  when 
modern  streamlined  trains  provide  a  perfection  of  com-  the  bursting  nations  of  the  world  eagerly  sacrifice  treaty 
fort  which  is  unrivaled  except  in  one’s  own  home  or  in  pledges  and  the  foundational  rights  of  races  and  peoples, 
his  favorite  club.  As  the  visitor  to  the  West  sits  in  his  in  the  mad  scramble  to  seize  a  little  more  land  for  their 
skilfully-designed  chair  and  through  the  hermetically-  expanding  iwpulations,  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  what 
sealed  plate  glass  picture  windows  watches  unfold  the  the  effect  upon  the  entire  world  might  have  been  had 
panorama  of  the  West,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  not  the  West  been  won  and  held  as  it  was.  It  is  almCiSt 
within  a  comparatively  short  lifetime  this  great  trans-  beyond  the  powers  of  imagination  to  attempt  to  picture 
formation  has  come  to  be.  It  is  difficult  also  to  realize  a  great  and  vital  people  like  the  American  people  with 
his  train  is  averaging  70  miles  an  hour  or  better.  their  vast  energies  pent  up  within  a  limited  area  east 

Everywhere  one  finds  the  cities  of  the  West  clean  of  the  Mississippi.  What  such  a  people  might  have 
and  modern,  inspiring,  and  bustling  with  the  unre-  become  is  unguessable.  Perha])s  we  should  have  been 
])ressed  energies  of  a  vital  people  and  marked  with  a  a  nation  of  unrivaled  aggression  had  not  the  great  W'est 
local  pride  which  comparatively  few  denizens  of  the  offered  us  such  boundless  opjwrtunity  for  peaceful  cx- 
East  have  ever  felt.  This  too  is  understandable.  In  pansion  and  an  outlet  for  the  fierce  fires  of  creative 
spite  of  its  cosmopolitan  and  modern  cities,  in  spite  of  activity. 

its  ambitious  progress,  the  West  still  is  new.  Its  At  any  rate,  the  West  is  there.  It  is  ours  and  always 
achievements  have  been  accomplished  by  generations  to  him  who  can  see  and  understand  it  is  an  inspiration 
which  still  live  to  view  the  work  of  their  brains  and  and  the  source  of  fresh  encouragement.  One  of  tlie 


Mt.  Hood,  Oregon,  from  timber  line  6,000  feet  up. 


Some  timber  still  is  moving  in  Washington. 
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Bonneville  Dam, 


At  the  Grand  Conlee  Dam. 


Mt.  Hood  again. 


great  figures  in  mythology — the  giant  Antaes — re-  Dry  Goods  Co.,  for  a  most  delightful  luncheon  held 

newed  his  strength  whenever  he  touched  earth.  In  such  in  his  office  and  the  opjxjrtunity  to  meet  a  number  of 

troubled  times  as  our  nation  is  facing  it  seems  to  me  interesting  men,  some  of  them  outside  our  trade.  Two 
we  renew  our  strength  and  our  faith  in  the  future  when  good  hours  of  exchanging  exi)eriences  after  the  meal, 

our  feet  touch  the  West  again.  A  luncheon  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Bureau  held  next 

day  in  the  Daniels  &  Fisher  store.  A  goodly  company 
We  Start  West  of  retailers  who  came  out  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say. 

Leaving  my  desk  in  New  York  on  May  3rd.  I  Many  old  friends  among  them  and  I  particularly  glad 
started  West.  In  Chicago  I  met  Harold  Young  of  our  to  see  my  old  Denver  friend.  H.  L.  MacWhirter. 
Washington  office  and  we  proceeded  West  together.  Vi.sits  to  the  stores,  and  interesting  chats  with  Alfred 

The  trip  was  a  renewal  of  what  had  been  my  prac-  Triefus,  General  Manager  of  the  May  Co.,  and  Ed. 

tice  in  former  years;  its  purpose,  to  visit  our  mem-  Neusteter,  of  The  Neusteter  Co.  Brother  Meyer 
bers  far  distant  from  the  theatre  of  our  daily  work.  Neusteter  was  out  of  town  which  we  regretted  liecause 
Parochial  visits  if  you  will,  seeking  the  chance  to  take^  we  remember  him  as  a  bright  retail  mind  and  a  con- 
the  Association  and  the  problems  of  the  trade  to  distant  siderate  friend.  A.  B.  Trott,  president  of  Daniels  & 
members  and  claiming  the  right  to  receive  their  ideas  Fisher,  on  his  way  to  Europe  and  him  too  we  missed 
and  so  learn  what  problems  of  the  trade  most  engaged  greatly.  Walter  Beans,  treasurer  of  the  D.  &  F.  Co., 

their  attention.  showed  us  the  courtesies  of  his  beautiful  store  and  pre- 

From  Chicago  by  the  marvelous  “Zephyr”  over  the  sided  at  the  luncheon. 

C.  B.  &  Q.  to  Denver.  Surely  not  even  the  magic  carpet  The  Penney  Co.’s  new  store  in  Denver,  jierhaps  the 
of  the  fairy  tale  offered  swifter  and  more  pleasant  trans-  finest  in  all  the  Penney  chain  and  marking,  we  think,  a 
portation.  There  is  a  moral  in  this  train  for  every  new  step  forward  in  Penney  service, 
retailer,  for  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  all  attempts  to  please  And  George  Flannigan,  secretary  of  the  Retail  Mer- 

the  traveling  public.  It  has  anticipated  people’s  desires  chants’  Bureau,  a  beneficent  presence  always  at  hand  as 

before  they  had  reached  the  point  of  expression.  Too  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  What  the  retailers  of 
bad  the  railroads  waited  so  long  for  these  improve-  any  American  city  would  do  without  men  like  George 
ments.  If  they  had  sensed  their  need  earlier,  perhaps  Flannigan  I  hate  to  think.  The  secretary  of  the  Retail 
the  plight  of  the  railroads  might  not  have  been  so  Bureau  today  is  everywhere  a  definite  adjunct  to  the 
desperate.  '  business  of  retailing  and  the  leading  merchants  have 

,  learned  to  depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  wisdom  of  the 

A  Warm  Welcome  in  a  Cold  Spell  devote  their  lives  to  this  service. 

Denver  in  a  snowstorm  hut,  as  always,  Denver  with  <  j  o  c  i  r  i 
,  .  ,  ,  •  w  1  •  ,  And  So  to  Salt  Lake 

its  fresh,  keen  air  and  the  stimulation  which  comes 

with  living  a  mile  above  sea-level.  The -old  Brown-  Out  of  Denver  on  the  comfortable  Pony  Express  to 

Palace  hotel  transformed,  at  least  as  to  its  upper  floors,  arrive  the  next  morning  in  Salt  Lake  City.  What  vis- 

and  its  accommodations  the  finest  we  encountered  any-  ion  Brigham  Young  displayed  when,  coming  through 

where.  What  a  tremendous  amount  of  business  awaits  pass  after  that  long  trans-continental  trek,  he  said ; 
in  the  near  future  through  modernization  and  re-fur-  “This  is  the  place.”  .'\nd  what  a  place  Salt  Lake  City 
nishing  of  the  hotels  of  this  country.  Everywhere,  even  is !  Streets  alxmnding  with  pleasant,  smiling  faces.  A 
the  liest  hotels  are  beginning  to  look  a  bit  shabby  mountain  brook  running  down  the  gutter  of  the  main 
and  somewhat  old-fashioned.  Retailers  generally  have  thoroughfare.  Bright  and  sprightly  atmosphere  with 
realized  the  need  of  modernizing  store  buildings.  The  the  snow-clad  mountains  standing  guard  in  the  warm 
hotels  too  must  come  to  it.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  lead-  sunshine  and  perched  on  its  hill  the  State  House  look¬ 
ing  stores  could  form  a  corporation  to  undertake  the  i'lg  down‘ui)on  the  happy  city, 
refurnishing  of  hotels  and  by  arrangement  with  R.F.C.  Sol  Abbott 

finance  such  sales  on  liberal  terms. 

TU  r  j  TT  IT/  friend  Sol  Abbott,  formerlv  merchandiser  at 

1  hey  Fed  Us  Well  York,  and  before  that  at  Kaufmann’s, 

Two  days  of  meeting  the  merchants  of  Denver.  Busi-  Pittsburgh,  now  general  merchandise  manager  at  The 
ness  not  so  good  as  could  have  been  desired  but  faces  Paris  in  Salt  Lake,  down  at  the  station  to  meet  us. 
not  unduly  long.  Thanks  to  C.  A.  Shinn,  of  the  Denver  And  Mrs.  Abbott  with  him !  An  unexpected  courtesy 
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Sol  Abbott,  general  merchandiser. 
The  Paris. 


Manny  Dreyfous,  The  Paris,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  one  of  his  pets. 


Ray  Butler,  who  has  done  a  grand  job 
of  organizing  Utah  retailers 


which  was  pleasant  to  take.  Into  Sol’s  car  and  out  to  liis  business  all  at  alxjut  the  same  time,  but  him  un- 

his  charming  home  in  the  shaded  suburbs  of  the  city,  changed  and  the  same  enthusiastic  jicrsonality  as  of  old. 

where  Mrs.  Abbott  gave  us  breakfast.  To  Sol’s  house  „  h  w  L 
came  Ray  Butler,  secretary  of  the  Utah  Retailers  Asso-  ’  e® 

elation,  who  is  doing  a  fine  job  in  bringing  the  retailers  Monday  morning  a  call  uixm  Dain  Sturges,  secretary 
of  the  state,  big  aiifl  little  alike,  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  Downtown  Business  Men’s  Association,  whom  we 
of  all  retailers  making  common  cause.  Visits  to  the  iound  up  to  his  eyes  in  preparation  for  “Straw  Hat 
stores  and  chats  with  merchants.  Week”  and  an  unusually  effective  campaign  planned. 

„  It  made  me  reflect  upon  the  continuous  merrv-go-round 

Senator  Smoot  Came  Out  merchandising,  for  the  habit  of  wearing 

A  splendid  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Utah  at  noon  with  felt  hats  throughout  the  summer  which  has  done  so 
Harold  and  me  haranguing  the  ])atient  guests.  Reed  much  to  kill  the  straw  hat  business  back  East  was  im- 

Smoot,  long  the  senior  senator  from  Utah  and  chairman  ported  from  California.  But  so  it  goes, 

of  the  Finance  Committee,  but  now  retired  to  private  n  ii  i»  i  •  d 
life,  honored  us  by  his  presence  at  the  luncheon.  Senator  u  oc  •  s  nvites  uying 

Smoot,  called  upon  to  speak  after  we  had  done,  recalled  Into  Bullock’s  to  see  our  Director,  W’m.  A.  Holt, 
our  early  contacts  with  him,  in  the  old  days  when  Found  Bullock’s  the  same  beautiful  and  attractive  store 
Carlos  B.  Clark  was  chairman  of  our  Taxation  Com-  it  always  has  been,  setting  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
mittee  and  the  Senator’s  door  was  always  open  to  us.  in  all  that  it  does.  Seems  that  in  spite  of  all  the  years 
The  Senator  spoke  in  feeling  tones  of  his  long  public  of  familiarity  with  stores  and  store  problems,  I  still 
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JAMES  H.  SCULL 


I 


Close-Ups 


On  the  Air  MUCH  LIKE  Jack  Henny,  (ien- 
eral  Motors  and  the  March  of 
rime,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
had  a  chance,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  to  appraise  the 
kind  of  dent  it  had  made  on  the  public  mind  through  a 
coast-to-coast  broadcast. 

The  broadcast  “Retailing  and  Recovery”  was  s]M;n- 
sored  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  over  the  red  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  on  May  12,  with  some 
35  stations  hooked  in  from  important  centers  all  through 
the  country.  Five  merchants.  Saul  Cohn,  president  of 
the  Association ;  David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  D.  F.  Kelly  of  The  Fair,  Chicago;  Frank  Mayfield, 
Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney,  St.  Louis,  and  Col. 
Robert  A.  Roos,  Roos  Brothers,  San  Francisco,  talked 
from  stations  in  their  home  cities,  urging  an  end  to  fear 
and  pessimism  on  the  part  of  consumers  and  business. 
There  was  no  “buy  now”  appeal,  hut  Mr.  Moeser 
jH)inted  out  the  country  could  subject  itself  to  the  w’orsl 
kind  of  depression,  by  simply  not  buying  that  extra  tie 
and  pair  of  shoes.  There  was  criticism  of  some  acts 
of  Government,  but  there  was  not  the  general  flaying  of 
Administration  ix)licies  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
recent  discussions  by  business  men  in  the  press  and  over 
the  air.  Generally,  there  was  an  appeal  for  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  a  determined  effort 
to  set  things  spinning  in  the  other  direction. 

The  broadcast  did  not  deluge  the  N.R.D.G.A.  offices 
in  a  flood  of  fan  mail.  But  a  substantial  stream  of  letters 
and  press  comments  indicated  that  at  least  a  good  cross- 
section  of  the  jxjpulation  had  tuned  in  and  listened  with 
interest  to  what  the  retail  speakers  had  to  say  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  Newspai^ers  in  many  cities  carried 
the  news  of  the  broadcast  in  their  columns  next  day. 
Secretary  Roper,  who.se  comment  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  praised  the  “leadership”  which  he  .said  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  evidenced  in  the  broadcast. 

People  from  sundry  walks  of  life  sat  down  to  write 
their  reactions  to  the  broadcast  after  it  was  ended. 
'I'hey  offered  only  praise  for  the  opinions  expressed ; 
none  were  critical.  Typical  responses  were:  “I  liked 
the  broadcast  so  much  that  I  would  like  to  have  copies 
of  talks  given”,  and  “The  program  was  most  interesting 
and  educational”. 

Retailers  were  among  the  approving  ones.  Walter 
Sondheim,  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co..  Baltimore  wrote : 
“I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  fine  job  I  think  was  done 
on  last  night’s  broadcast.  More  of  this  spirit  of  hojie- 
fulness,  and  subtle  placing  of  responsibility  where  it 
belongs  will  not  only  he  economically  helpful  but  places 
our  craft  in  a  better  position  with  the  community.” 

W.  L.  Carver,  secretary  of  the  Wall  Paper  Institute, 
dropped  a  line  saying  that  many  of  his  members  who 
heard  the  broadcast  were  “impressed  by  the  stress  placed 
(Ju  viewing  the  present  situation  and  paying  attention 
to  its  optimistic  features.”  A.  Robert  Reese  in  Seattle 
reixjrted  that  “people  in  this  city  who  heard  the  talks 
oil  a  national  hookup  recently  have  been  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  the  material.” 

Trade  paper  editors  also  added  their  views.  J.  Duncan 
Williams  of  the  Merchants  Record  and  Show  Window 


was  enthusiastic :  “The  attitude  of  the  five  business 
leaders  as  expressed  in  their  talks  on  the  12th  certainly 
aiipealed  to  me  as  something  constructive  and  common 
sense  in  its  analysis  of  the  situation  and  in  the  general 
effort  towards  real  recovery  which  every  business  in¬ 
stitution  wants  regardless  of  which  political  party  may 
he  in  or  out  of  Washington.” 

I'alitor  h'arl  Elhart  of  Retailing  said ;  “The  occasion 
will  he  remembered  as  the  first  time  in  American  his¬ 
tory  that  organized  retailers  have  taken  a  message  to 
the  national  audience  over  the  air".  It  was  Mr.  Elhart’s 
view,  however,  that  the  program  should  lie  considered 
only  “the  hegininng  in  a  new  iiath”.  He  offered  the 
suggestion,  admittedly  an  expensive  one,  that  retailers 
go  on  the  air  on  a  regular  program,  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  Ford  hour,  each  week  throughout  the  year  to 
combine  entertainment  with  the  story  of  their  industry 
and  its  outkxjk  on  the  national  .scheme  of  things. 

♦  ♦  * 

Buyer  Groups  THE  MERCHANDISING  DI¬ 
VISION  is  weighing  a  plan  for 
the  long  range  development  of  buyers’  groups  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale.  See  page  126  of  this  issue  for  details, 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  hoard  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  at  a  recent  meeting  to  study  a  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  methods  of  financing,  and  to  submit  their 
recommendations  to  a  meeting  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
lioard  of  directors  on  June  15. 

There  is  a  hope  on  the  part  of  Herschel  L.utes,  of 
J.  L.  Hudson  &  Co.,  Detroit,  chairman  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  and  the  directors  of  the  Ixjard.  that 
eventually  as  many  as  a  dozen  permanent  groups,  with 
regional  officers  and  city  organizations  coordinated  into 
a  national  program  of  operation  may  be  formed  along 
the  lines  of  major  merchandising  divisions  of  the  stores. 
Believing  it  wise  to  make  haste  slowly,  the  lioard  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  contemplates  organization  of 
only  a  few  groups  at  a  time,  perhaps  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  ready-to-wear  at  the  outset. 

*  *  * 

Donal  G.  Murjjhy  has  been  appointed  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff'  of  the  Merchandising  Division.  He  will  serve 
as  assistant  manager  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Bureau, 
and  also  as  assistant  executive  secretary  of  the-Associa- 
tion  of  Buying  Offices.  W.  L.  Walker,  manager  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Bureau  for  the  past  year,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

The  cosmetics  industry  need  not  worry  alxjut  further 
regulations  if  it  acts  through  self-censorship  to  eliminate 
and  avoid  misrepresentation  of  its  products  which  would 
incur  penalties  under  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act,  Irving  C. 
Fox,  N.R.D.G.A.  counsel,  told  the  Toilet  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  recent  convention  in  New  York.  Mr.  Fox 
urged  rapid  areement  on  a  program  between  retailers 
as  represented  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  and  toilet  g(X)ds  pro¬ 
ducers  for  self-censorship,  a  section  of  which  would 
accept  responsibility  by  the  producer  for  statements 
urged  rapid  agreement  on  a  program  between  retailers 
factually  by  the  retailer  in  store  advertising. 
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Saul  Cohn 


UNDER  tlic  si'oii^orship  of  tlu' 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  five  of  America’s 
leading  retail  merchants,  in  as  many 
widely  separated  areas  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  evening  of  May  12,  co- 
oj)erated  in  a  joint  radio  program 
entitled  “Retailing  and  Recovery.” 
That  broadcast,  listened  to  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  .thousands  of  Americans, 
represented  the  contribution  by  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  trade  to  the  national 
effort  to  instil  general  confidence  in 
the  future  of  America  and  America’s 
business. 

Guests  of  the  Red  Network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  these 
merchants,  members  of  the  NRDGA. 
and  representing  well  known  retail 
institutions  in  their  respective  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  may  he  con¬ 
sidered  pioneers  in  the  initial  attempt 
by  retailing  as  a  separate  business 
group  to  talk  directly  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  audience  “over  the  air”  on  the 
broad  subject  of  business  and  the 
prospects  for  recovery  in  the  near 
future. 

With  Saul  Cohn,  president  of  the 
City  Stores  Com]iany  and  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  acting  as  chairman,  the 
retail  speakers  talked  sound  “com¬ 
mon  sense”  in  briefly  discussing  the 
various  problems  besetting  American 
business,  jointly  urging  a  spirit  of 
unity  throughout  the  land  and  a 
l^ractical  note  of  optimism  in  all  ap¬ 
praisals  of  future  prospects. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Cohn,  the 
speakers  were: 


Retailing  Broadcasts  a 


“If  all  associations  in  this  country,  having  to  do  with  pro¬ 
duction,  manufacture  and  distribution  would  follow  suit  with 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  fighting  gloom, 
despair  and  defeatism,  we  would  he  out  of  our  stalemated  situa¬ 
tion  in  30  days. - There  ia  room  for  more  such  programs  as 

s|)onsored  on  May  12  hy  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  coordination  of  efforts  for  recovery.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Saul  Cohn  said  on  that  occasion — ‘This  is  no  time  for  con¬ 
troversy.  This  a  period  in  which  every  opportunity  must  be 
grasped  to  unify  the  efforts  of  business,  Government  and 
labor.’  ” — Secretary  of  Commerce,  Daniel  C.  Roper. 


David  E.  Moesf.r.  General  Mana¬ 
ger  and  Treasurer,  Conrad  & 
Co.,  Boston ; 

D.  F.  Kelly,  The  Fair,  Chicago; 

E.  M.  Mayfield,  President 
Scruggs  -  Vandervoort  -  Barney, 
St.  Louis; 

CoL.  Roi’.ert  a.  Roos,  Roos  Bros., 
San  Francisco. 

Opening  address  from  New  York 
by  Saul  Cohn,  President  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  and  President  of  City 
Stores  Company: 

OUR  history  clearly  shows  that 
there  have  always  been  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  between  political 
and  business  views  as  to  the  basic 
policies  which  produce  employment, 
business  prosperity  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country.  No  democracy 
can  survive  without  the  free  and 
honest  expression  of  these  differ¬ 
ences.  \\’e  must  remember  that  we 
are  fortunate  that  we  do  not  live  in 
a  land  where  government  takes  over 
the  w’hole  job  and  stifles  all  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  No  one  renders  a 
service,  who  takes  any  part  in  mag¬ 
nifying  these  differences  or  in  whip¬ 
ping  up  any  claim  in  a  partisan  way 
which  does  not  consider  the  coun¬ 
try’s  welfare  as  a  whole.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  daily  reporting  and  rehash¬ 
ing  of  these  quarrels  through  the 
jiress.  screen  and  radio  have  built  a 
wall  of  confusion  around  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  the  country. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 


.Vssociation.  composed  of  over  5,600 
department  and  specialty  stores, 
serving  the  daily  needs  of  every  part 
of  this  country,  takes  a  non-parti.san 
attitude.  When  either  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  or  regulations  affecting  the 
public  pockethook  are  under  consid¬ 
eration,  retailers  present  the  facts 
which  indicate  what  the  consequen¬ 
ces  will  he,  and  then  abide  by  the 
result.  Now  they  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  report  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  retailers  keep 
their  stores  open  and  with  a  consis¬ 
tent  sense  of  courage,  buy,  display, 
sell  and  deliver  their  goods,  with  the 
result  that  in  this  field  employment 
has  been  well  stabilized.  Since  this 
is  the  job  of  retailing,  it  is  entitled 
to  no  credit  for  carrying  on  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  Retailing  will  continue  to 
devote  its  main  time  and  energy  to 
the  business  of  serving  you.  The 
biggest  contribution  the  retailer  can 
make  to  the  community  in  which  he 
operates  is  to  cling  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  idea  that  his  main  reason  for 
existence  is  to  attend  to  his  own  job 
and  do  that  well. 

Two  forces  in  life  grow  without 
nourishment.  One  is  Z'aiiity  The 
objectives  of  government  can  be 
achieved  without  the  vain  need  of 
government  supplanting  the  role  of 
the  producer  and  retailer.  It  is  vani¬ 
ty  to  assume  that  the  government  is 
responsible  solely  to  the  viewpoints 
of  industrial  and  commercial  man¬ 
agement  or  to  treat  with  problems 
as  though  the  government  wholly  be¬ 
longed  to  them.  We  cannot  refine 
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E.  Moeser,  General  Manager  and 
Treasurer  of  Conrad  &  Co.,  and 
Past  President  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.: 

^HE  atmosphere  of  gloom  has 
been  so  thoroughly  spread 
throughout  the  country  by  word  of 
mouth  and  all  of  our  many  means  of 
communication  that  almost  everyone 


so  frequently  should  carry  as  many 
messages  of  hopeful  truth  as  possi¬ 
ble — and  I  mean  truth,  not  “Polly- 
anna"  talk. 

Booth  Tarkington  once  said  that 
at  its  l)est,  worry  is  just  a  way  of 
going  through  trouble  twice,  and  in¬ 
deed,  more  often  going  through  it 
unnecessarily  even  once. 


m 

j  - 


V 


David  E.  Moeser 

A  large  proix)rti()n  of  our  people 
have  not  had  to  change  their  mode  of 
life  and  won’t  have  to,  and  many 
who  go  alxjut  spreading  fear  and 
gkxHU  are  still  comfortably  off,  but 
feel  relatively  “ju.st  terrible”  and 
they’re  developing  this  as  a  fixed 
habit.  What  a  change  would  come 
within  a  month  if  everyone  of  us- 
would  become  a  sound  optimist  and 
act  accordingly ! 

What  do  I  suggest?  Well,  just 
this  as  a  start.  Every  person  and 
every  business  has  many  needs  and 
wants.  Supix)se  we  classify  these 
as — I 

1 —  Those  things  that  we  just  can’t 
manage.  Forget  them  for  now. 

2 —  Those  things  that  we  could  man¬ 
age,  but  with  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  are  worth  while. 
Consider  them  further. 

3 —  Those  things  that  we  would 
either  have  done  or  would  be 
doing  now  if  the  “end  of  the 
world”  psychology  hadn’t  be¬ 
come  so  well  established.  Do 
these  things,  and  do  them  right 
away ! 

And  let  us  stop  advertising  the 
worst  show  in  the  world,  this  re¬ 
cession,  or  whatever  you  ch(X)se  to 
call  it. 

Results  from  this  simple  program 
would  be  felt  next  week. 

Ten  years  ago  C.  F.  Kettering 
addressing  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  said,  “And  if  you  men 
want  to  see  the  worst  depression 
this  country  ever  had,  just  don’t  buy 
that  extra  necktie  or  pair  of  shoe.s 
that  you  could  do  without.” 

Well,  we’ve  had  it.  Let’s  get  done 
with  it! 
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D.  F.  Kelly 


Address  from  Chicago  by  D.  F. 
Kelly,  of  The  Fair,  Past  President 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.: 

TN  these  United  States  we  have  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  jieople 
who  must  go  on  living.  Since  busi¬ 
ness  is  only  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and 
men,  women  and  children  must  he 
served  with  their  needs  so  that  they 
may  make  life  more  pleasant  and 
comfortable  .  .  .  why  not  try  to  in¬ 
ject  a  more  pleasant  tone  into  their 
lives  by  operating  business  in  a  way 
to  make  it  more  attractive  ?  We  sug¬ 
gest  this  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  retailing, 
but  for  those  who  do  not  understand 
merchandising  .  .  .  who  do  not 

realize  that  business  can  only  be  op¬ 
erated  successfully  and  employment 
found  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
when  business  is  operated  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  return  a  margin 
of  profit  to  stockholders.  Surely  no 
one  can  successfully  charge  mer¬ 
chants  with  making  exorbitant  prof¬ 
its.  Records  speak  for  themselves. 

The  problems  with  which  employ¬ 
ers  have  been  recently  struggling 
have  seemed  insurmountable.  Well, 
let  us  assume  they  have  been  .  .  . 
why  not  put  them  behind  us  and  go 
out  on  our  own  as  we  did  for  many, 
many  years,  without  help  from  the 
government  .  .  .  with  a  desire  to 
serve  and  the  will  to  do.  The  years 
of  successful  trading,  even  during 
depression  periods,  is  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  employers  to  cope  suc¬ 
cessfully  w'ith  their  own  problems. 


Even  though  the  main  news  items 
of  the  daily  press  present  us  with 
statements'  of  conflict  and  confusion, 
lx)th  at  home  and  abroad,  such  news 
should  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  it 
rei)resents  the  views  of  the  general 
public.  The  great  majority  of  our 
people  are  working  intelligently  and 
conscientiously  to  improve  business 
and  their  efforts  will  gradually  be 
rewarded. 

Business  w'ill  improve  and  em¬ 
ployment  will  expand  just  as  rapidly 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  especially  the  business  men 
who  serve  them,  realize  that  the 
actual  handling  of  governmental 
affairs  is  the  responsibility  of  those 
elected  to  office.  It  is  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  those  in  private  enterprises  to 
devote  themselves  to  their  own  tasks. 

Manufacturers  are  busy  produc¬ 
ing  new  and  attractive  merchandi.se 
that  the  public  wants.  Retail  stores 
are  continuing  from  day  to  day  .  .  . 
conducting  business  as  usual.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  buying  to  meet  their  im¬ 
mediate  needs.  If  we  promote  the 
urge  to  buy,  they  soon  will  be  buy¬ 
ing  still  more. 

«  «  « 

Address  from  St.  Louis  by  F.  M. 
Mayfield,  President  of  Scruggs- 
V  andervoort-Barney : 

TT  is  true  that  we  have  some  seri- 

ous  problems  now.  They  can 
probably  not  be  solved  by  high- 
sounding  words,  technical  phrases, 
over  optimistic  speeches,  or  the  en¬ 
actment  of  laws.  They  can  be  solved 
by  common  sense  and  hard  work. 
America  has  to  get  back  on  the 
job  of  producing  wealth.  In  recent 
years  we  have  adopted  all  sorts  of 
customs  to  limit  production.  All 
classes  have  been  guilty  of  this  eco¬ 
nomic  fallacy.  Trade  agreements 
among  producers,  limitations  of 
farm  production,  shortening  of  work 
hours  and  much  legislation  have  all 
made  this  nation  have  less  wealth 
to  divide. 

Retailing  has  been  and  is  suffering 
from  many  such  restrictions.  Unwise 
legislation  has  been  enacted.  Regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  have  been  adopted  without 
enough  consideration,  or  knowledge, 
of  retail  operation.  Many  of  these 
restrictions  do  not,  it  seem  to  me, 
serve  any  useful  purpose,  but  do  put 


F.  M.  M.4YFIELD 


a  burden  on  the  public  of  increased 
costs  and  reduced  operating  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Now,  no  one  wants  to  go  back  to 
exploitation  of  workers,  child  labor 
and  things  of  that  sort.  Hard  work, 
we  used  to  say.  never  killed  any¬ 
body.  A  fair  amount  of  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  have  fun  out  of  life. 
We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  in¬ 
creased  restrictions,  in  the  name  of 
social  progress,  will  result  in  a  poor¬ 
er  living  for  this  country  and  will 
make  a  greater  proportion  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  ill-fed.  ill-clothed  and 
ill-housed.  Common  sense,  it  seems 
to  me,  demands  that  any  restrictions 
on  production  must  be  limited  to  the 
strictest  social  necessity.  In  brief, 
we  must  as  a  nation  go  back  to 
work. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  about  department  stores,  their 
service  to  industry  and  their  great 
stabilizing  influence  during,  shall  we 
say,  recessions. 

(1)  The  store  does  not  contribute 
towards  the  unemployment  problem, 
as  do  many  other  businesses.  Fac¬ 
tories  shut  down ;  stores  must  keep 
open.  Statistics  indicate  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  difference  in  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  retailing  be¬ 
tween  the  j)eak  of  1929  and  the  val¬ 
ley  of  1932. 

(2)  All  statistics  indicate  that 
merchandise  inventories  are  clean 
and  in  good  condition.  Stores  are 
open  to  buy.  They  will  buy  as  con¬ 
sumer  demand  picks  up  and  any  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  will  immediately 
stimulate  manufacturing. 
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(3)  Stores  do  a  great  deal  to 
stimulate  consuminion  and  keep 
business  running,  by  good  advertis¬ 
ing,  attractive  displays  and  modern 
selling  methods. 

(4)  Credit  facilities  —  Charge  — 
C.O.l).  and  Installment — have  done 
nnicli  to  level  out  the  jieaks  and  val¬ 
leys  of  industry.  Daniel  Webster 
once  said  that  credit  had  done  more 
to  stimulate  commerce  than  all  the 
gold  mines  in  the  world. 

(5)  The  financial  ability  of  large 
stores  has  l)een  remarkable.  There 
have  been  almost  no  failures  among 
them  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  stores  of  America  and  the 
vast  number  of  jieople  employed  in 
them  arc  getting  back  to  work.  They 
are  keeping  their  faces  forward  and 
chins  up. 

They  rememlier  that  there  are  130 
million  jwople  in  this  country  who 
must  l)e  served  with  all  the  things 
necessary  to  make  life  comfortable 
and  pleasant,  and  that  it  is  their  job 
to  serve  them. 

«  «  « 

Address  from  San  Francisco  by 
Col.  Robert  A.  R(tos  of  Roos  Bros., 
San  Francisco: 

^HE  normal  course  of  the  every- 
day  life  of  our  people  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods,  and  to  use  them  up.  It 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  !)e. 
This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
economics ;  it  has  no  political  asjiects. 
It  has  challenged  kings.  ])atriarchs, 
dictators,  democracies.  We  must 
face  it  for  what  it  is :  That  is  simple, 
common  sense. 

But,  we  ask,  “Is  .'\merica  ready 
to  get  back  to  common  sense?’*  Are 
we  ready  to  think  again  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life  in  terms  of  the  basic  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  and  consuming  in 
the  same  sense  that  it  has  existed  for 
thousands  of  years,  without  political, 
theoretical,  or  mystifying  implica¬ 
tions  ?  Or,  must  we  continue  to  con¬ 
sider  our  problems  and  economic 
objectives  only  as  they  apply  to 
fascism,  communism,  individualism, 
labor  unionism,  capitalism,  and  the 
scores  of  other  isms  which  are  tug¬ 
ging  and  pulling  at  business  think¬ 
ing  and  procedure  today? 

Common  sense  tells  us  we  can 
only  overcome  adversity  by  fighting 
it  with  courage  and  confidence,  with 


everybody  doing  his  share,  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  sacrifices.  That  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition ;  to  face  the  problem, 
roll  up  the  sleeves  and  dig  into  it 
.  .  .  not  to  trust  that  it  will  solve 
itself  through  some  new  theory. 

But  let’s  see  what  this  common 
sense  procedure  calls  for.  Is  it  com¬ 
mon  sense  for  employers  to  attempt 
to  thwart  the  logical  progress  of 
their  workers  tow’ard  better  living 
conditions,  and  hence  greater  buying 
lK)wer  in  the  nation’s  market?  And. 
is  it  common  sense  for  lalx)r  unions 
to  attempt  to  impose  such  conditions 
upon  industry  as  to  make  efficient 
management,  and  reasonable  profits 
impossible?  Is  it  common  sense  for 
one  man,  or  one  group,  to  think  he 
can  imix)se,  by  whatever  means,  con¬ 
ditions  on  another  man  or  group 
which  he  would  not  willingly  accept 
for  himself  if  the  positions  were  re¬ 
versed  ? 

Are  we  ready  to  accept  the  fact 
that,  in  order  to  get  a  man  to  co¬ 
operate  you’ve  got  to  give  him  co¬ 
operation,  however  much  you  dis¬ 
agree  with  him?  That  he  must  be 
able  to  feel,  W'hether  worker  or  em¬ 
ployer,  his  rights  will  be  faithfully 
respected,  and  that  his  contracts  will 
be  faithfully  fulfilled,  and  that  he  will 
retain  his  inherent  rights  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  his  investment  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  property  ? 

Are  we  ready  to  look  clearly  at 
the  fact  it  is  more  natural  for  this 
country  with  its  fair-minded  people, 
its  vast  resources,  and  its  highly  de¬ 
veloped  production  equipment  to  Ix" 
prosj^erous  rather  than  not  to  be? 

If  we  are  willing  to  stop  flounder¬ 
ing  about  in  this  sea  of  uncertain¬ 
ty,  there  is  a  life  preserver  close 
at  hand,  labelled  in  bold  letters, 
“common  sense”.  It  is  handy  to 
capital,  labor,  government,  and  the 
consuming  public  alike,  and  it  is  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  for  every- 
Ixxly  to  take  hold  of. 

.  If  we  are  ready  to  give  ourselves 
back  to  this  great  country  of  ours; 
to  stop  trying  to  figure  out  hanl 
ways  to  do  simple  things ;  then  we 
can  expect  to  set  in  motion  again 
the  force  which  has  never  failed  us 
in  the  past  .  .  .  guided  by  the  orders 
that  every  American  can  understand 
and  agree  upon — the  order  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  If  we  are  ready,  “Let’s 
go  to  work”.  And  there  is  one  thing 
more  about  common  sense.  It’s  like 
nothing  else  in  the  world — it’s  free. 


Col.  Robert  A.  Roos 


Closing  Remarks  by  President 
Cohn  in  New  York: 

MERICANS  have  made  a  not¬ 
able  contribution  to  world  wel¬ 
fare  through  their  inventive  and 
mechanical  genius.  In  the  present 
decade,  we  .  .  .  have  substituted  a 
new  tyix'  of  genius,  for  which  the 
[xriod  1930-1940  will  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  history  of  this  country 
.  .  .  the  (fcnius  of  infinite  patience. 

There  is  a  conce])t  abroad  that 
we  are  always  in  a  hurry  and  im¬ 
patient  to  accomplish  results.  Away 
down  deep  in  our  consciousness, 
there  is  a  real  sense  of  humour  and 
fine  sjxirting  instinct.  We  do  not  re¬ 
quire  that  things  be  done  in  a  hurry, 
or  race  ahead  of  the  progress  of  time ; 
all  you  and  I  retpiire  is  that  honest 
consideration  lx  given  to  those  whc. 
have  troubles,  and  an  honest  attempt 
lx  made  to  solve  their  jxoMems. 

We  need  an  almost  superhuman 
effort  to  recondition  and  reconstruct 
the  business  of  the  country.  This 
is  no  time  for  controversy.  This  is 
a  period  in  which  every  opportunity 
must  be  grasjxd  to  unify  the  efforts 
of  business,  government  and  lalxr. 
Business  must  be  relied  upon  to  do 
the  work.  When  it  shows  its  pur¬ 
poses  honestly,  courageously  and  in¬ 
telligently,  governnxnt  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  go  along. 

We  have  sought  the  chance  to 
speak  to  you  because  we  feel  that 
the  customer  of  American  business 
is  the  voter  who  determines  the 
.American  form  of  life.  We  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  retailer  and 
consumer  can  be  .served  by  demand¬ 
ing  a  spirit  of  unity ;  otherwise,  we 
will  continue  to  build  a  tower  of 
confusion  and  di.strust. 


June,  1938 
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By  W.  ALVIN  ALBACH, 
R.  B.  Sherburne,  Inc. 


An  increasing  number  of 
the  Association’s  members 
have  turned  during  recent 
months  to  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  for  counsel  in 
store  modernization.  A  major 
problem  is  one  of  flooring 
materials.  In  consequence, 
we  have  turned  to  Mr. 
Albach,  of  R.  B.  Sherburne, 
Inc.,  store  architects  and  con¬ 
sultants,  who  has  generously 
shared  the  experience  of  that 
organization  by  setting  forth 
fundamental  factors  to  be 
considered  by  any  store  about 
to  modernize  its  floors. 


Flooring  of  Tennessee  marble,  Joslin  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Denver,  Colo. 


Almost  invariably  in  stores  for  laying  the  llooring  material  se- 
vvhere  wood  floors  exist,  the  lected  and  eliminates  the  possibility 
question  of  a  suitable  and  of  joint  lines  appearing, 
practical  type  of  new  floor  or  floor  Tbe  above  ty])es  of  floor  covering 
re-surfacing  material  arises  in  con-  can  be  installed  with  the  least  in- 
nection  with  fixture  and  general  im-  convenience,  and  since  they  are  ob- 
provements.  To  intelligently  deter-  tainable  in  a  variety  of  colors,  lend 
mine  wbich  type  of  flooring  will  tbemselves  readily  to  pattern  or 
best  suit  the  requirements,  each  border  installation  of  contrasting 
of  tbe  many  governing  factors  must  colors. 

be  given  consideration.  The  two  Although  low  in  initial  cost,  these 
most  important  factors  are  co.'st  and  flooring  types  require  a  greater 
existing  structural  conditions.  amount  of  regular  maintenance  than 

Cost  is  perhaps  the  most  decisive  the  harder  surface  floors.  This  is 
factor,  since  flooring  materials  vary  particularly  true  in  heavy  traffic 
from  around  thirty  cents  to  well  aisles,  and  more  so,  where  the  exist- 
over  one  dollar  per  square  foot,  ing  floor  has  a  tendency  to  sag  or 
Those  in  the  lower  price  bracket,  vibrate  under  heavy  live  load  condi- 
from  approximately  thirty  to  sixty  tions.  Heavy  merchandise  tables  and 
cents  ix?r  .square  foot,  comprise  the  displays  are  also  apt  to  leave  a  mark 
various  types  oI  resilient  comjwsi-  which  cannot  be  remedied  other 
tions,  such  as  asphalt  tile,  mastic,  than  by  replacement, 
cork  tile,  rubber  tile,  linoleum  and  Next  in  line  to  the  above  floors 
linoleum  tile.  The  advent  of  light  are  the  magnesite  composition  floors, 
weight,  plastic  cement  or  asphalt  somewhat  higher  in  cost,  varying 
under-layments  for  these  various  from  sixty  to  ninety  cents  jier 
floor  coverings,  has  made  them  square  foot,  and  also  applied  over 
more  practical  than  they  formerly  existing  wood  floors.  There  are  a 
were.  This  under-layment  is  par-  numlx^r  of  these  types  of  flooring 
ticularly  essential  where  present  materials  on  the  market,  in  which 
wood  floors  are  unwen,  or  have  either  domestic  or  imported  marble 
wide  open  joints  lietween  boards,  as  chips  are  used  as  an  effective  in- 
it  assures  a  smooth,  level  surface  gredient.  The  results  obtained  are 


somewhat  similar  to  that  of  terrazzo, 
in  aiqxarance.  Their  resilience  is 
greater  than  terrazzo.  A  ground 
coating  of  plastic  cement  over  the 
present  wood  floor  forms  the  foun¬ 
dation  to  which  the  metal  dividing 
strips  are  nailed.  The  finish  surface 
material  is  then  poured  in  the  metal 
squared  areas,  leveled  and  left  to  set. 
Grinding  and  polishing  are  the  final 
routines  after  the  top  surfacing  has 
hardened  sufficiently. 

This  tyjx  of  flooring  has  found 
favor  for  its  ease  of  apidication,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  requires  a 
delay  of  several  days  between  jxmr- 
ing  the  finish  coat  and  grinding. 
There  is  also  considerably  more  dirt 
and  inconvenience  created  during 
installation  of  this  type  of  floor  sur¬ 
facing  than  in  the  composition  tile 
types.  The  results,  however,  are 
more  substantial,  require  less  main¬ 
tenance,  and  compare  favorably  in 
their  resilience. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  Rike-Kumler  Company 
Opens  New  Addition  in 

Celebration  of  85th  Birthday 


June,  1938 


David  L.  Rike,  Vice-President 
and  Merchandise  Manager  of 
The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  who  di¬ 
rected  the  building  of  the  new 
addition. 
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Frkderick  H.  Rike,  President  of 
The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  (Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  1916- 
19181  eelehrates  his  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  store. 


^HIRT^  thousand  people  visited  the 
grand  opening  of  the  newly  enlarged 
store  of  The  Rike-Kumler  Company, 
Davton.  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  May 
12th.  The  extent  of  the  expansion  of 
the  store  which  has  served  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Dayton  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury,  is  shown  in  the  aeeompanying 
photograph.  The  new  section  includes 
the  last  three  windows  at  the  left  in 
addition  to  the  entire  top  floor  of  the 
building,  which  means  sixty  one  per 
cent  of  additional  floor  space.  Among 
the  highlights  of  the  new  building  are 
the  new  dining  room,  with  entire  wall 
of  glass  hriek;  the  beauty  salon  on  the 
Fashion  Floor  and  the  new  auditorium. 
Employees  have  an  attractive  new  cafe¬ 
teria,  air  conditioned  and  with  a  sound¬ 
absorbing  ceiling. 


Composition  flooring  of  magnesite  terrazzo, 
MrCurdy  &  Co^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tile  various  types  of  composition 
and  cement  terrazzo  flooring  follow 
the  magnesite  in  Ixith  cost  and  re¬ 
silience.  Existing  structural  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  present  floor  enter 
strongly  into  the  picture  at  this 
point,  since  terrazzo  floors  necessi¬ 
tate  the  removal  of  the  existing 
wood  floor,  blocking  and  filling  in 
between  the  joists  and  pointing  or 
chamfering  the  tops  to  avoid  cracks. 
A  cement  fill  then  forms  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  top  surfacing,  and  this 
surface  is  then  finally  ground  and 
jxilished.  The  cost  of  terrazzo  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  struc¬ 
tural  changes  required,  but  is  gen¬ 
erally  laid,  in  fairly  large  areas, 
within  an  eighty-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  square  foot  price  range. 

The  method  of  installing  cement 
foundation  fill  for  terrazzo  floors  is 
also  used  in  the  next  types  of  floors, 
such  as  marble,  travertine.  These 
are  the  more  e.xpensive  of  the  floor 
range,  but  offer  in  return  the  best 
wearing  qualities,  and  lowest  main¬ 
tenance.  Prices  on  marble  and  tra¬ 
vertine  floors  vary  according  to  lo¬ 
calities  or  conditions,  but  generally 
run  from  ninety  cents  per  square 
foot  up,  depending  upon  the  material 
selected. 

In  both  the  terrazzo  and  marble 
floors,  the  required  pouring  of  a 
cement  base  fill  calls  for  the  careful 
checking  of  existing  structural  con¬ 
ditions.  The  weight  of  these  floors 
adds  a  considerable  dead  load  to  the 
floor  joists  and  supports,  which 
quite  often  necessitates  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  additional  supporting  mem¬ 
bers.  A  careful  check  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  by  the  local  building 
department,*  architect  or  engineer  i.s 
advisable  before  starting  any  actual 


installation. 

In  older  type  buildings,  where 
changes  in  stairway  or  elevator  lo¬ 
cations  have  been  made  at  some 
time  or  other,  the  old  opening  has 
generally  been  filled  in  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  short  joists  secured  to  the 
cross  members.  These  conditions, 
usually  unknown  until  the  present 
floor  is  removed,  require  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  full  length  joists 
resting  securely  on  the  end  supports. 
Such  unforeseen  conditions,  when 
brought  to  light,  invariably  call  for 
“extras"  and,  unless  the  existing 
construction  of  every  floor  joist  is 
known,  which  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  these  extra  costs  are  unavoid¬ 
able. 

In  summing  up  the  various  types 
of  flooring  and  floor  surfacing  or 
covering  available  for  store  use,  the 
group  under  floor  coverings,  com¬ 
prising  the  resilient  comjxjsitions, 
are  lowest  in  cost,  highest  in  re¬ 
silience,  rate  high  in  sound  absorp¬ 
tion  and  are  easiest  to  install.  Dur¬ 
ability  and  maintenance  depend  en¬ 
tirely  uix)n  the  amount  of  traffic 
they  must  bear,  and  they  are  not 
advisable  installations  where  there 
is  a  constant  heavy  flow  of  traffic. 
They  have,  however,  proved  very 
satisfactory  in  smaller  stores  and 
specialty  shops. 

In  stores  where  customer  traffic 
is  heavy,  the  second  group,  compris¬ 
ing  the  various  magnesite,  or  mag¬ 
nesia  composition  floors  are  recom¬ 
mended.  They  offer  a  medium 
amount  of  resilience  under  similar 
conditions  and  maintenance  costs 
are  lower.  Sound  absorption  com¬ 
pares  favorably,  although  slightly 
less  than  some  in  the  other  group. 

The  marble  and  travertine  floors 


produce  the  most  substantial  and 
rich  api^earing  results,  are  highest 
in  cost,  and  lowest  in  maintenance. 
They  have  the  least  resilencc  and 
rate  lower  in  sound  absorjition,  liut 
have  the  greatest  durability. 

Resilience  of  all  flooring  depends 
entirely  upon  the  foundation  under¬ 
neath.  For  example,  cork  or  rubber 
tile  floor  covering,  rating  highest, 
when  laid  over  a  solid  concrete  slab 
flooring  will  be  less  resilient  than  a 
magnesite  composition  floor  lai<l 
over  a  wood  floor.  Sound  absorp¬ 
tion  varies  also  according  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  installation. 

The  various  composition  tiles,  the 
magnesite  compositions,  and  ter- 
razzos,  all  offer  a  selection  of  colors 
and  permit  attractive  patterned  or 
lK)rdercd  results.  Before  laying  any 
floors,  however,  it  is  naturally  ad¬ 
visable  to  consider  the  departmental 
and  store  fixture  arrangement  first. 
The  flooring  selected  should  not  run 
under  the  show  cases  or  counter 
front  lines  more  than  a  few  inches, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  harder 
surface  floors.  Changes  to  fixture 
layout  after  a  floor  is  installed  gen¬ 
erally  result  in  an  expensive  patch¬ 
ing  job.  This  is  especially  true  when 
fixtures  are  reset  over  a  floored  area, 
which  could  have  been  left  unsur¬ 
faced  originally,  and  the  consequent¬ 
ly  exposed  unsurfaced  areas  must 
be  floored  over.  Quite  often,  too,  in 
adding  in  new  areas  necessitated  by 
fixture  changes,  proper  installation 
of  these  new  surfaces  requires  break¬ 
ing  out  a  part  of  the  previously  re¬ 
surfaced  areas  in  order  to  create  a 
proper  bond.  Since  most  flooring  is 
contracted  or  estimated  on  a  square 
foot  basis,  this  doubling  up  of  cost 
on  some  areas,  and  surfacing  of 
other  unnecessary  areas,  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated  by  giving  depart¬ 
mental  and  fixture  arrangement  first 
consideration.  If  modernization  of 
fixtures  is  contemplated,  the  type, 
color  and  jiattern  of  the  new  floor 
should  be  selected  to  blend  and  har¬ 
monize  with  the  fixture  improve¬ 
ments. 

By  giving  careful  consideration  to 
all  the  factors  involved,  including 
cost,  traffic  loads,  maintenance,  ex¬ 
isting  structural  conditions  and  de¬ 
partmental  and  fixture  arrangement, 
a  selection  of  suitable  flooring  can 
be  made  which  will  prove  entirely 
satisfactory,  lx)th  in  appearance  and 
service. 
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Foreword 


TO  you  who  cannot  l)e  familiar  with  the  months  of  earnest 
preparation  which  have  i)ro(luced  the  “Manual  on  Receiving 
Department  ( )perations”  appearing  in  the  following  pages  its 
publication  may  momentarily  apjKfar  only  as  a  somewhat  heavier 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  To  us  who  serve  you  through  the 
National  Retail  Dry  GoikIs  .Xssociation  it  apix-ars  as  a  noteworthy 
creative  accomplishment. 

Our  customers  rarely  understand  any  of  the  complicated  pro¬ 
cesses  which  must  lie  carried  on  in  a  retail  store.  They  see  the 
goods  and  the  price,  and  when  delivery  is  necessary  they  know 
vaguely  whether  such  service  has  been  satisfactory  to  them. 

Only  the  store  jierson  can  understand  the  strange  anomaly 
that  a  store  may  have  the  ggods  desired  hut — because  of  delay 
in  the  processes  Ix'hind  the  scenes — the  goods  are  not  available  to 
customers.  This  is  perhaps  the  saddest  thing  in  store-keeping, 
that  the  investment  has  lieen  made,  that  the  buyer  has  anticipated 
his  customer’s  demand,  that  the  selling  folks  are  ready  to  serve — 
and  that  no  sale  can  be  made. 

In  this  “Manual  on  Receiving  Department  Operations”  you 
will  find  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  complete  exjxjsition  of  the 
most  approved  methods  of  handling  every  function  of  Receiving 
Goods,  Checking,  Price  Marking,  Re-marking.  Reserve  Stockkeep¬ 
ing  and  Returns  to  Manufacturers.  Take  it  with  the  best  wishes 
of  the  Traffic  Group,  the  members  of  its  Manual  Committee  and 
of  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  who  have  made  this  manual  possible. 
Read  the  manual.  Study  it.  Compare  its  recommendations  with 
your  own  operations.  This  is  the  time  for  improvement. 

We  have  published  it  in  the  Association's  Bi.'lletin  in  order 
that  it  may  have  widest  circulation  and  he  available  to  all  stores, 
and  also  because  your  Association  too  is  expense-conscious  in 
these  unsettled  times. 
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I 


Preface 

IN  industry,  the  functions  of  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  are  extremely  simple.  Materials  are  bought 
relatively  far  in  advance,  received,  checked,  and 
stored  until  used  in  the  manufacturing  process.  And 
that,  usually,  is  the  extent  of  its  work. 

Contrasting  that  simple  operation  with  the  complex 
operation  found  in  a  department  store,  leads  one  to  the 
definite  conclusion  that  the  term  “Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment”  as  used  in  retailing,  is  a  misnomer  that  does  not 
adequately  describe  the  scope  or  importance  of  the 
operations  it  performs. 

An  efficient  Receiving  Department  helps  to  increase 
stock  turn-over — reduces  the  number  of  sales  lost 
through  merchandise  not  being  available  when  needed 
— helps  maintain  proper  stock  assortments' — reduces 
stock  shortages  through  effective  control  methods  and 
thus  contributes  its  share  toward  profitable  store  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  making  merchandise  available  for  sale,  this  depart¬ 
ment  performs  the  functions  of  routing  shipments  from 
manufacturer’s  plant  to  the  store;  it  receives,  checks, 
price  marks,  re-marks,  operates  the  stockrooms,  dis¬ 
tributes  merchandise  to  selling  departments  as  needed, 
and  returns  merchandise  to  manufacturers.  In  accom¬ 
plishing  this  work,  the  Receiving  Department  must  con¬ 
stantly  strive  to  improve  its  service  to  the  selling  de¬ 
partments,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  any  unnecessary 


expenses  through  taking  advantage  of  every  practical 
economy. 

The  Receiving  Department  head  supervising  the  work 
of  this  largest  service  department,  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  number  of  personnel  and  occupied  store  area, 
controls  a  large  yearly  expenditure  in  incoming  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  receiving,  marking,  and  reserve  stock- 
keeping  expense.  Incoming  transportation  charges  are 
unfortunately  buried  in  the  cost  of  merchandise  and  for 
that  reason  often  escape  the  attention  of  top  executives. 
Receiving  and  marking  payrolls  and  supplies  are  charged 
to  buying  expense.  Order  and  invoice  clericals,  whose 
work  is  usually  supervised  hy  the  Receiving  Department 
head,  are  charged  to  Accounting  Office  payroll.  Reserve 
stockroom  employees  are  charged  to  indirect  selling  ex¬ 
pense.  In  other  words,  the  total  exj^^iise  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  supervised  by  this  department  head  is  split  in  four 
different  directions,  which  has  the  effect  of  minimizing 
this  large  expenditure.  When  top  e.xecutives  total  these 
four  separate  expenses,  when  they  consider  that  the 
operation  of  this  department  vitally  touches  merchan¬ 
dising,  control  and  service,  they  get  a  real  picture  of 
its  importance  to  successful  store  operation. 

The  Manual,  which  covers  every  phase  of  Receiving 
Department  operation  (except  traffic  work  which  will 
be  manualized  separately)  is  aimed  toward:  (1) 
Further  improvement  of  this  department’s  operating 
efficiency  and  standard  of  service;  (2)  Reduction  of 
stock  shortages;  (3)  The  attainment  of  these  two  ob¬ 
jectives  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  through  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  sound  economy. 

—LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
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Scope  of  Receiving  Department 

Functions 


The  department  head  is  respem- 
sible  for  taking  the  merchandise 
from  the  manufacturer’s  plant 
and  placing  it  on  the  selling  floors 
and  doing  that  job  economically  and 
exi)editiously.  In  the  process  of  so 
doing,  he  must  see: 

1 :  That  merchandise  orders  bear 
proper  routing  instructions  so  that 
the  store  will  pay  the  lowest  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  consistent  with 
the  desired  transit  time.  The  store 
has  the  right  to  route  all  purchases 
made  on  an  “F.O.B.  point  of  ship¬ 
ment”  basis. 

2 :  That,  wherever  necessary,  ship¬ 
ment  be  expedited  through  various 
tracing  with  carriers,  to  insure 
arrival  in  time  for  planned  sale. 

3:  That  excess  transportation 
charges,  resulting  from  violation  of 
routing  instructions,  be  charged  back 
to  the  manufacturer. 

4:  That  claims  against  carriers 
for  loss  and  damage  to  merchandise 
be  made  and  collected.  Wherever 
the  damage  is  attributable  to  faulty 
packing  by  the  manufacturer,  claims 
should  be  made  against  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  not  the  carrier. 

5:  That  transportation  bills  be 
audited  for  overcharges  and  that  a 
second  audit  be  carried  out  by  an 
outside  agency. 

6:  That  merchandise  lie  carefully 
handled  from  the  moment  it  arrives 
in  the  store  until  delivered  to  the 
selling  departments  to  minimize 
losses  due  to  breakage  and  soilage, 
that  must  be  absorbed  by  the  store. 

7 :  That  (in  some  stores)  the 
work  of  invoice  registering  and  or¬ 
der  checking  be  properly  carried  out. 

8:  That  merchandise  be  carefully 
checked  to  ascertain  whether  the 
correct  merchandise  and  quantities, 
as  shown  on  invoice,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

9:  That  merchandise  be  marked 
and  re-marked  in  accordance  with 


retail  on  invoice  and  new  prices  on 
price  revision  form. 

10:  That  (in  some  large  stores) 
certain  lines  of  merchandise  be  ex¬ 
amined  for  defects  by  trained  ex¬ 
aminers.  In  all  stores,  checkers  and 
markers  should  make  a  superficial 
examination  for  obvious  defects  and 
conditions  of  merchandise,  without 
slowing  up  their  work. 

1 1 :  That  merchandise  be  placed 
in  reserve  stockrooms  and  delivered 
to  selling  floors  as  needed,  or  de¬ 
livered  direct  to  selling  floors  from 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS 
USED  IN  THE  MANUAL 

Receiving  Department — In¬ 
cludes  the  funetions  of  re¬ 
ceiving,  checking,  marking, 
re-niarking,  reserve  stock- 
keeping,  returns  to  manufae- 
turers,  traffic  work  (some 
stores  have  a  separate  Traf¬ 
fic  Department )  and  order 
checking  and  invoice  register¬ 
ing  (in  some  stores). 

Department  Head — The  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  charge  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  has  a  title 
of  Traffic  Manager  or  Receiv¬ 
ing  Manager  or  Receiving 
Superintendent.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Manual,  he  is 
designated  as  Department 
Head. 

Price  Marking  or  Marking 
— Designates  the  physical 
work  of  making  and  attach¬ 
ing  price  tiekets  to  merchan¬ 
dise  or  stamping  the  price 
and  other  essential  informa¬ 
tion  through  means  of  ruhher 
stamps. 


marking  areas. 

12:  That  merchandise  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  manufacturers,  be  care¬ 
fully  packed  and  shipped  the  cheap¬ 
est  w'ay. 

13:  That  transfer  of  merchandise 
between  departments,  or  between 
the  main  store  and  branches,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  warehouse  and  store,  be 
properly  controlled  through  accur¬ 
ate  records  on  which  the  controller 
relies  to  adjust  his  records. 

14:  That  (  in  some  stores)  filling 
saleschecks  from  reserve  stockrooms 
is  properly  carried,  out. 

These  are  the  major  functions 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
this  department  head  that  will  give 
an  operating  picture  of  this  store 
division.  This  work  must  be  carried 
on  economically,  accurately,  and  ex¬ 
peditiously. 

Three-Fold  Responsibility 

The  department  head  has  a  re- 
sixjnsibility  to  merchandise,  man¬ 
agement  and  control.  For  the  mer¬ 
chandising  division,  he  should  bend 
every  effort  to  get  needed  merchan¬ 
dise  on  sale  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  sales  because 
merchandise  was  not  available  for 
selling.  Let  every  employee,  from 
the  department  head  down,  keep  for¬ 
ever  in  mind  that  the  only  reason 
for  the  existence  of  their  jobs  is  to 
aid  the  selling  departments  in  doing 
a  better  job.  The  department  head 
is  responsible  to  the  controller  for 
observance  of  control  systems  and 
accurate  records.  Any  inaccuracies 
in  receiving  department  work  are 
reflected  in  the  controller’s  records. 

In  some  stores,  this  department 
head  reports  to  the  store  manager, 
and  in  other  stores  to  the  controller, 
depending  upon  what  a  store  con¬ 
siders  good  organization,  the  rela¬ 
tive  strength  and  ability  of  these 
two  executives,  and  other  conditions 
peculiar  to  a  store. 
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II 


Layout  of  Checking  and 
Marking  Area 


A.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
LAYOUT 

HE  location  of  the  checking 
and  marking  area  must,  of 
necessity,  vary  in  different 
stores  with  the  physical  conditions 
which  must  be  faced.  Naturally,  the 
most  desirable  space  in  the  store 
should  be  devoted  to  selling  depart¬ 
ments.  However,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  survey  be  made  periodically 
of  all  the  service  departments  with 
the  thought  in  mind  of  re-locating 
them  to  their  mutual  advantage,  if 
conditions  point  to  the  desirability 
of  such  action. 


The  point  that  the  Committee  de¬ 
sires  to  make,  is  that  conditions 
might  have  forced  a  store  to  locate 
the  checking  and  marking  in  a  sjjace 
totally  unsuited  for  it,  but  that  sub¬ 
sequent  changes  in  those  conditions 
might  make  it  possible  to  re-locate 
this  department  more  advantageous¬ 
ly- 

Centralization  Desirable:  Usual¬ 
ly,  the  greatest  possible  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  checking,  marking  and  re¬ 
serve  stockrooms  in  one  location, 
with  one  function  flowing  smoothly 
into  the  other,  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  supervision,  lower 


handling  cost,  and  general  all- 
around  efficiency. 

Jetvelry  and  Silverware:  It  is 
suggested  that  the  checking  and 
marking  of  this  merchandise  he 
done  in  ati  enclosure  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  advisable  from  the 
standpoint  of  adequately  jirotecting 
this  merchandise  which  comes  in 
small  units  and  is  of  relatively  high 
value. 

Ready-to-W ear :  For  many  prac¬ 
tical  reasons,  wherever  the  size  of 
the  business  warrants,  the  checking 
and  marking  of  ready-to-wear 
should  also  be  performed  in  a  sepa- 


,  Diagram  1 — Position  of  tables  in  relation  to  storage  areas,  also  the  proper  width  of  aisles  between  tables, 
proper  width  of  main  traffic  aisles  and  the  principle  of  conserving  space  through  placing  tables  back  to  back. 
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rate  enclosure  in  the  checking  and 
marking  area.  Where  physical  limi¬ 
tations  prevent  this  enclosure,  this 
merchandise  must  be  handled  in  a 
section  of  the  area  that  is  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  dust,  excelsior,  etc. 

Furniture  and  Other  Bulky 
Merchandise:  Physical  limitations 
usually  prevent  the  handling  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  other  bulky  articles  such 
as  refrigerators,  stoves,  etc.,  in  the 
checking  and  marking  area.  This 
merchandise  is  handled  at  the  ware¬ 
house  or  in  whatever  space  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  store,  depending  iqx)!! 
store  volume. 

Central  Ticket  Making  Room: 
Most  stores  having  an  annual  sales 
volume  exceeding  a  million  dollars, 
find  it  economical  to  centralize  the 
making  of  price  tickets  for  hand-at¬ 
taching  in  an  enclosure  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  checking  and  marking 
area  and  known  as  the  “Ticket 
Room.” 

Checkers  and  markers  re(iuisition 
needed  tickets  to  be  made  by  the 
ticket-makers. 

Lights:  Well  arranged  lighting 
pays  dividentls  through  improving 
efficiency,  in  addition  to  conserving 
the  eyesight  of  employees.  Each 
string  of  lights  should  l)e  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  switch  in  order  that  they  may 
be  turned  oflf  when  no  work  is  being 
performed  in  a  section. 

Maximum  Utilization  of  Avail¬ 
able  Space:  It  is  fundamental  that 
the  checking  and  marking  of  mer¬ 
chandise  be  performed  on  the  same 
table.  Because  most  areas  are  hard- 
pressed  to  handle  i)eak  loads,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  efficiently 
use  every  foot  of  available  space  to 
secure  maximum  table  capacity  and 
temporary  storage  space,  and  still 
leave  adequate  aisles. 

Receiving  Department  Office: 
The  department  head’s  desk  or 
office  should  be  located  in  a  strate¬ 
gic  position  so  that  he  may  oversee 
as  much  of  the  area  as  ]X)Ssible  while 
working  in  his  f)ffice.  Some  stores 
place  the  office  on  a  three  or  four 
foot  elevation  for  that  reason. 

Spiral  Conveyors:  Spiral  convey¬ 
ors  and  dumb  waiters  are  used  by 
stores  in  .sending  boxed  merchan¬ 
dise  of  a  non-fragile  nature  to  the 
selling  floors,  relieving  the  elevators 
to  some  extent,  and  effecting  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  lalxjr  and  time.  The  larger 
the  store,  the  more  successfully  such 


installations  are  used. 

Aid  to  Orderliness:  Storage  areas 
and  aisles  (except  aisles  between 
tables)  should  l)e  marked  off  with 
white  paint  as-  an  aid  to  keeping 
aisles  clear  and  keeping  shipments 
within  the  storage  area. 

(Note:  Regardless  of  whether  a 
stationary  or  jxartable  layout  is  used, 
the  above  fundamentals  a])ply.) 

B.  STATIONARY  TABLE 
LAYOUT 

Size  and  Construction  of  Tables: 
A  suggested  height  for  stationary 
tables  is  .30",  if  a  store  desires  to 


have  an  ui)per  deck  24"  from  the 
table  top.  This  upper  deck  permits 
the  oi)ening  and  checking  of  mer¬ 
chandise  when  there  is  no  more 
room  on  the  table  top.  If  no  upi^er 
deck  is  desired,  a  36"  height  is  rec¬ 
ommended. 

The  width  of  the  table  may  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  but  usually  a  width  of  36"  for 
the  lower  deck  and  24"  for  an  upper 
deck  (if  there  is  one)  is  adequate. 
The  length  of  tables  is  determined  by 
the  size  and  shajH;  of  the  checking 
and  marking  area. 

These  tables  should  l)e  made  of 


Diagram  2 — Portable  stand  for  ticket  attaching  machine.  Ya  in.  steel  pipe 
throughout — welded  joints — 3  in.  rubber  tired  swivel  casters. 
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Diagram  3 — Portable  table  layout. 


hardwood  or  steel  and  have  a  drawer 
to  contain  the  equipment  of  the 
checker  and  marker. 

Arrangement  of  Tables:  Tables 
should  be  arranged  parallel  to  each 
other  and  back  to  back.  Aisles  be¬ 
tween  tables  should  be  adequate  to 
permit  movement  of  stock  trucks 
without  interrupting  markers.  A 
aisle  is  the  minimum  width  that 
will  permit  efficient  operation.  An 
aisle  5'  wide  at  one  end  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  tables  is  necessary  for  truck¬ 
ing  in  new  shipments.  This  aisle 
should  be  kept  clear  at  all  times.  An 
aisle  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  necessary  to  permit  stockmen 
to  remove  marked  merchandise  with¬ 
out  interference  with  the  incoming 
movement  of  new  shipments.  (See 
Diagram  No.  1.) 

Location  of  Attaching  Machines: 
Electric  outlets  that  may  be  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  ceiling  or  the  tables 
should  be  wired  for  contacts  for 
power  marking  machines.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  attaching  machines  be 
mounted  on  portable  tables.  (See 
Diagram  No.  2.)  Thus  the  machines 
may  be  moved  along  the  table 
without  removing  the  merchandise. 
Other  stores,  due  to  different  operat¬ 
ing  conditions,  find  it  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  -place  the  attaching  machine 
right  on  the  stationary  table. 


Temporary  Storage:  Parking 
spaces  are  provided  for  temporary 
storage  of  shipments  until  they  are 
ready  for  checking.  A  shipment  is 
placed  as  closely  as  possible  to  a 
table  on  which  it  is  to  be  checked 
or  marked.  Sometimes  shipments 
are  stored  right  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  providing  the  working  aisle  is 
wide  enough. 

Where  stores  do  not  follow  the 
practice  of  storing  box  trucks  under¬ 
neath  the  tables,  they  store  small 
shipments  beneath  the  table  on 


which  the  checking  and  marking  is 
to  take  place.  Small  bins  3'  long  and 
3'  wide  and  6"  high,  are  construc¬ 
ted  at  the  end  of  the  table  for  safe¬ 
guarding  very  small  packages  while 
they  are  awaiting  checking.  Other 
stores  place  small  packages  awaiting 
checking  in  centralized  bins,  segre¬ 
gating  them  by  departments  or 
groups  of  allied  departments. 

Assigning  Table  Space:  Each  de¬ 
partment  should  be  assigned  a  table 
or  tables,  depending  uj^n  their  vol¬ 
ume.  If  a  buyer  has  more  than  one 


Diagram  4— Portable  table.  Angle  iron  frame  with  maple  top — natural  finish- 
shellac.  Rubber  bumpers  on  each  of  the  four  comers.  Rubber  protectors 
on  each  of  the  four  legs  are  12  in.  long.  Equipped  with  5  in.  rabber  tire 
swivel  wheels. 
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department,  try  to  locate  them  on 
the  same  or  adjoining  table.  Some 
stores,  under  certain  conditions,  find 
it  advantageous  to  segregate  all 
merchandise  to  be  price  marked 
through  machine-attached  tickets  in 
one  location. 

C.  PORTABLE  TABLE  LAYOUT 

Distribution  of  Space:  Portable 
tables  are  satisfactorily  used  only 
where  reasonably  level  floors  are 
found  in  receiving,  marking  and 
stockrooms  and  their  connecting 
aisles  or  channels.  The  stockroom 
aisle  should  be  wide  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  easy  use  of  the  tables.  The 
layout  should  permit  the  forward 
movement  of  these  tables  in  each 
step  of  checking,  marking  and 
stockkeeping.  (See  Diagram  No.  3). 

The  table  is  usable  in  handling 
all  merchandise  except  furniture, 
women’s  garments,  and  bulky  items 
better  suited  to  box  trucks  or  hand 
trucks.  On  level  floors  it  is  usable 
for  all  other  merchandise  including 
glassware. 

Space  instead  of  tables  is  definite¬ 
ly  assigned  to  each  department  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  having  one 
space  empty  while  another  space 
is  over-loaded  with  merchandise. 
Through  the  use  of  white  paint  on 
the  floor,  space  should  be  marked 
out  for  each  department. 

In  addition  to  the  temporary  stor¬ 
age  space  for  large  shipments  await¬ 
ing  checking,  centralized  bins  are 
provided  for  small  packages,  these 
bins  being  numbered  and  definitely 
assigned  to  departments. 

Size  and  Construction  of  Tables : 
The  tables  have  two  floors  or  levels 
mounted  on  a  steel  frame,  and  the 
legs  are  footed  with  ball-l)earing 
rubber  tired  castors.  The  ball-bear¬ 
ing  castors  permit  the  easy  move¬ 
ment  of  a  heavily  loaded  truck  with 
very  little  effort,  a  fact  which  makes 
it  possible  for  women  employed  in 
marking  rooms  to  easily  shift  these 
tables  to  convenient  positions. 

The  usual  size  of  the  table  top 
and  lower  shelf  approximates  5'  by 
2'.  The  highest  of  the  two  levels 
is  varied  best  to  fit  the  reach  of  a 
marker  seated  at  a  ticketing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  elevation  of  the  marking 
machine  determines  the  elevation  of 
the  marker’s  chair  seat  and  conse¬ 
quently  indicates  the  height  of  the 
table  level  and  the  width  of  the 
shelves  best  fitted  to  the  marker’s 


Portable  table  layout. 


most  convenient  use.  Usually,  they 
are  37"  high,  double  decked,  maple 
tops  very  smooth  and  shellacked, 
light  in  construction  1 angle  iron, 
5"  wheels,  and  bumpers  of  rubber  to 
protect  the  cases  and  counters.  (See 
Diagram  4). 

While  most  stores  having  a  port¬ 
able  table  layout  use  the  5'  table,  a 
few  stores  have  found  it  ix)ssible  to 
use  longer  tables  up  to  8  feet.  Some 
stores  also  have  a  wire  mesh  15" 
high  surrounding  three  sides  of  the 
portable  table  to  prevent  merchan¬ 
dise  from  falling  off. 

Operating  with  Portable  Tables: 

1.  A  table  is  rolled  into  position  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  location  of  the 
shipment  (either  at  temporary 
storage  space  or  central  bins) 
and  the  merchandise  is  checked 
on  the  table.  (See  Diagram  No. 
3.) 

2.  The  table  is  rolled  into  the  mark¬ 
ing  room  to  the  designated  space 
for  the  department  and  the  tiier- 
chandise  is  marked.  (A  few 
stores  have  an  intermediate  space 
between  the  temporary  storage 
space  and  the  marking  room 
where  the  table  remains  until 
the  buyer  has  retailed  the  in¬ 
voice,  after  which  it  is  rolled  in¬ 
to  the  marking  room.) 

3.  It  is  then  rolled  into  the  reserve 
stockroom.  What  belongs  to 
stock  is  removed  from  the  table 
and  placed  on  shelves.  The  table 
is  sent  to  the  selling  floor  to  un¬ 
load  the  remainder. 

With  a  portable  table  layout,  only 
a  few  of  the  usual  merchandise 
trucks  (box  trucks)  are  necessary 
to  supplement  the  tables  in  distri¬ 


buting  merchandise  to  the  stockroom 
and  selling  areas. 

Claimed  Advantages: 

(Editor’s  Note:  There  is  no 
agreement  among  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  as  to  whether  the  stationary 
or  portable  table  layout  is  the  most 
economical  and  advantageous,  even 
though  conditions  are  similar,  there¬ 
fore  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
portable  table  layout  represent  the 
opinion  of  Committee  members  hav¬ 
ing  portable  table  layouts.) 

1.  The  merchandise  is  assorted  by 
the  checker  as  to  style  number, 
size,  color,  etc.,  and  is  never 
mixed  up  again  as  it  necessarily 
is  when  transferred  to  trucks. 

2.  Permits  checking  out  of  ship¬ 
ping  containers  at  the  temporary 
storage  space,  eliminating  truck¬ 
ing  these  containers  through  the 
marking  areas  and  back  to  the 
rubbish  outlet. 

3.  Supplies  space  for  unpacking 
and  marking  where  and  when 
the  space  is  wanted  and  limits 
the  handling  of  the  merchandise 
to  one  operation  by  the  checker, 
one  by  the  marker,  and  one  by 
the  stockman.  The  last  handling 
is  also  eliminated  where  all  or 
part  of  the  new  merchandise  is 
moved  direct  to  the  selling  floor. 

4.  Permits  the  establishment  of 
permanent  locations  for  markers 
and  marking  machines  where  the 
fullest  advantages  of  space, 
hygienic  lighting  and  heating 
may  be  obtained. 

5.  The  separation  of  the  confusion 
and  dust  of  the  receiving  and 
checking  operation  from  the  open 
goods  in  the  marking  room. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


A.  THE  ECONOMY  OF 
SUFFICIENT  EQUIPMENT 

ROPER  equipment  is  both  an 
important  and  a  vital  factor  in 
the  operation  of  any  store  de¬ 
partment,  but  imperative  in  service 
departments  such  as  receiving  and 
marking.  It  not  alone  expedites  the 
handling  of  merchandise  from  the 
time  of  receipt  until  placed  in  for¬ 
ward  stock  (thus  obviating  lost 
sales)  but  effects  many  savings  in 
the  intermediate  steps,  savings  in 
payroll  and  labor. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  mechani¬ 
cal  aids  are  necessary  and  that  labor- 
saving  devices  are  far  less  expensive 
than  the  cost  of  labor,  it  frequently 
happens  that  just  enough  equipment 
is  provided  to  “get  by”  in  times  of 
normal  business  and  that  when 
“peaks”  occur,  blockades  and  con¬ 
sequent  lost  sales  are  inevitable.  It 
is  believed  that  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  have  sufficient  equipment  as  to 
have  equipment  at  all ;  and  by  “suffi¬ 
cient”  is  meant  enough  to  easily  han¬ 
dle  peak  periods. 

Granting  that  during  normal  peri¬ 
ods  machines  stand  idle,  the  most 
formidable  argument  that  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  against  this  procedure  is  the 
original  cost  of  the  equipment,  while 
the  advantages  gained  far  outweigh 
this  expense.  During  such  normal 
periods,  it  is  good  economy  to  have 
the  idle  equipment  overhauled  so 
that  when  periods  of  stress  arrive  all 
equipment  will  be  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  and  can  be  used  to  the  fullest 
capacity. 

B.  CARE  OF  EQUIPMENT 

It  is  also  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
timely  replacement  of  old  equipment 
spells  real  economy,  for  when  parts 
become  worn  machines  operate  more 
slowly  and  inefficiently  and  at  most 
inopportune  times  break  down  alto¬ 
gether.  And  in  order  to  keep  equip¬ 
ment  in  perfect  condition,  the  per¬ 
sons  using  it  should  first  be  in¬ 
structed  not  alone  in  its  proper  use, 
but  in  its  care,  and  definite  responsi¬ 


bility  placed  upon  some  one  person 
to  see  that  this  is  done,  for  every¬ 
one’s  responsibility  is  no  one’s. 

Markers  should  be  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  with  respect  to 
the  care  of  marking  machines: 

a.  Brush  machines  daily. 

b.  Keep  ink  pads  clean  and  well 
inked. 

c.  Use  only  perfect  type. 

d.  Turn  off  power  and  cover  ma¬ 
chine  when  not  in  use. 

e.  Notify  department  head  when 
machine  does  not  work  properly. 

f.  If  tags  do  not  have  a  clean, 
smooth,  edge,  have  tag  knife  in¬ 
spected. 

C.  KINDS  OF  EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  needs  of  stores 
are  varied  as  the  physical  layouts  of 
the  individual  stores  themselves. 
Some,  for  instance,  are  equipped 
with  large  freight  elevators  capable 
of  handling  a  loaded  trailer,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  shipments  to  be  taken  direct 
to  the  receiving  and  opening  space ; 
others  have  ramps  permitting  the 
same  thing;  some  have  sidings  and 
unloading  platforms  where  freight 
cars  may  be  received  and  sufficient 
space  to  permit  the  use  of  electric 
tractors,  hydraulic  trucks  and  plat¬ 
forms  ;  still  others  have  none  of  these 
facilities,  making  obligatory  the  use 
of  skids  and,  in  some  instances,  drop- 
mats  onto  which  merchandise  is  un¬ 
loaded  in  crowded  spaces. 

The  physical  layout  occasionally 
makes  it  hard  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  “fixtures”,  “equipment”,  and 
“tools”,  so  if  subjects  seem  to  overlap 
at  times,  understand  that  one  of  these 
classifications  in  a  store  may  be  the 
reverse  in  another.  The  description 
of  standard  equipment  shall  be 
broken  down  into  three  classifica¬ 
tions,  according  to  principal  use  in — 

1 —  Receiving 

2 —  Opening  and  checking 

3 —  Marking 

4 —  Reserve  stockkeeping 


Receiving: 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
much  dej)ends  upon  the  physical 
facilities  available  as  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed.  However,  the  first 
function  involved  when  a  delivery  of 
merchandise  arrives  is  to  remove  the 
shipment  from  the  vehicle  to  the 
premises.  If  a  freight  car,  trailer  or 
motor  truck  is  not  of  the  same  height 
as  the  store  receiving  platform,  or  if 
no  platform  exists,  one  of  three 
pieces  of  equipment  is  necessary — 
skids,  ramps,  or  drop-mats. 

Skids — parallel  rods  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  hooked  into  the  tail-gate  of 
vehicle,  being  long  enough  to 
reach  the  ground  at  an  angle  that 
will  permit  lowering  heavy  mer¬ 
chandise  trucks  to  be  moved  from 
one  level  to  another.  Their  length 
is  determined  by  the  difference  in 
height  between  the  levels. 

Ramps — (as  distinguished  from 
building  ramps)  either  of  hard 
wood  or  steel  plates  that  are  of 
sufficient  strength  and  width  to 
permit  either  cases  or  loaded  mer¬ 
chandise  trucks  to  be  moved  from 
one  level  to  another.  Their  length 
is  determined  by  the  difference  in 
height  between  the  levels. 

Drop-mats — used  to  break  the  fall 
of  containers  from  a  vehicle  to  the 
ground  and  are  used  in  places 
where  space  or  conditions  prohibit 
the  use  of  skids  or  ramps.  They 
are  generally  made  of  heavy  rope 
or  force-breaking  pads. 

In  some  stores,  autographic  regis¬ 
ters  are  used  for  making  receiving 
records. 

After  shipments  are  unloaded,  the 
problem  of  getting  them  into  the 
store  or  warehouse  presents  itself. 
Again,  depending  upon  the  physical 
conditions  prevailing,  they  are 
brought  to  the  checking  and  mark¬ 
ing  area  by: 

1.  A  two-wheeled  hand  truck  such 
as  is  used  by  stevedores. 

2.  Four  wheeled  trucks  (the  type 
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bt'st  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  store)  and  if  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  of  consequence,  hauled 
trailer-fashion  by  an  electric 
tractor,  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  railroad  companies  at  passen¬ 
ger  terminals  to  haul  baggage. 

a.  Box  wheelers  for  the  transfer 
of  smaller  packages  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department. 

b.  Locked  wheelers  for  the  more 
valuable  merchandise. 

c.  Wooden  wheelers  lacking 
sides  but  with  uprights  at  the 
four  corners  for  the  handling 
of  rug  shipments. 

d.  Specially  constructed  trucks 
used  hy  some  stores  for 
hosiery,  china,  glassware  and 
other  kinds  of  merchandise. 
Photographs  of  some  of  these 
specially  constructed  trucks 
are  found  on  pages  84  and 
101. 

3.  Flats  under  which  hydraulic 
jacks  are  inserted. 

4.  Chutes  or  sidewalk  elevators  for 
lowering  shipments  into  store. 

5.  Interior  elevators. 

Opening  and  Checking: 

Portable  Tables  (see  page  45)  and 
stationary  tables  (see  page  43) 
are  used  in  connection  with  the 
checking  and  marking  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Portable  Racks  and  stationary  racks 
are  used  in  connection  with  the 
checking  and  marking  of  ready- 
to-wear. 

Some  of  the  tools  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  opening  of  containers 

and  the  handling  and  checking  of 
merchandise  are : 

Box  Hooks — for  securing  a  hold  on 
cases  in  either  moving  them  or 
loading  on  hand  trucks. 

Pincers  and  Band  Cutters — for  re¬ 
moving  wire  and  steel  bandings 
from  cartons  and  cases. 

Box  Openers — for  opening  corru¬ 
gated  containers.  These  eliminate 
the  use  of  knives  except  for  rope 
cutting  and  may  be  used  both  for 
breaking  the  gummed  sealing  tape 
and  slitting  the  carton  around  the 
top  without  damage  to  the  con¬ 
tents  and  preserving  the  carton 
for  further  use. 

Nail  Pullers — for  removing  nails 
from  wooden  cases. 


Pinch  Bars — for  prying  off  cleated 
case  and  box  lids. 

Hatchets,  Hammers  and  Saws — for 
their  obvious  respective  uses. 

Scales  (platform,  parcel  post  and 
yard  goods) — for  checking  weight 
of  both  incoming  and  outgoing 
shipments  and,  in  the  case  of  yard 
goods  scales,  for  establishing  the 
correct  yardage  and  coding  for  in¬ 
ventory  purposes. 

Measuring  and  Rolling  Machines — 
for  checking  yardage  of  piece 
gootls  and  re-rolling  on  boards. 

Merchandise  Trucks — for  the  ex¬ 
peditious  and  proper  handling  of 
merchandise.  In  this  connection, 
self-determination  is  advised  as  to 
the  selection  of  trucks  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual  store 
for  much  controversy  exists  both 
as  to  the  need  for  diversified  types 
of  trucks  and,  as  well,  as  to  which 
is  best  suited  for  general  use.  The 
surface  over  which  trucks  have  to 
pass,  will  largely  determine 
whether  the  wheels  should  be  fixed 
or  swiveled  tind  whether  their 
composition  should  be  of  iron, 
lioxwood  or  rubber.  Too,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  quantity  of  any  sjiecific 
merchandise  handled  should  de- 
ci<Ie  the  necessity  for  flat,  high- 
hack.  rod,  linoleum,  hox,  enclosed, 
canvas,  or  folding  type. 

Lock  Files — for  the  retention  of  in¬ 
voices.  The  merchandise  checker 
locks  the  invoice  on  the  file,  after 
checking  the  merchandise  against 
the  hill,  where  it  is  held  until 
retailed  and  the  merchandise 
marked,  after  which  it  is  removed 
by  a  representative  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  department  or,  as  the  case  may 
he,  accounts  payable  office.  This 
eliminates  loss  and  misplacement 
of  invoices. 

Garment  Forms — for  checking  cor¬ 
rect  sizes  of  garments  and  general 
inspection  of  garment  deliveries. 
Hangers — for  ready-to-wear. 

Marking ; 

The  following  classes  of  marking 
machines  are  used : 

1.  Prints  and'  attaches  price  tickets 
to  merchandise. 

2.  Makes  price  tickets  to  be  hand- 
attached  to  merchandise. 

3.  Makes  ready-to-wear  tickets  for 
hand-attaching  to  merchandise. 

4.  Makes  small  tickets  for  hand- 


attaching  to  jewelry  and  other 
merchandise,  requiring  small 
tickets. 

5.  Remarking  devices  for  taking 
markups  and  markdowns. 

6.  Hand-stamping  machines  for 
making  price  tickets  for  hand- 
attaching. 

Rublier  stamps — for  price  marking 
certain  merchandise. 

Proijerly  constructed  chairs  and 
stools  for  markers,  to  reduce 
fatigue. 

Reserve  Stockkeeping: 

Portable  IVoodcn  or  Steel  Shelving 
— for  the  creation  of  temporary 
reserve  fixtures. 

Hand  Vacuum  Cleaners — to  clean 
certain  reserve  areas,  that  is,  silks, 
pillows  and  upholstery  fabrics, 
and  others. 

Ladders — for  use  within  reserve 
stockrooms. 

D.  SUPPLIES 

A  substantial  sum  is  spent  every 
year  in  receiving  department  sup- 
1)1  ies,  the  principal  items  being  mark¬ 
ing  tickets  and  labels.  Efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  reducing 
these  supply  costs,  every  dollar  saved 
aiding  the  store  in  realizing  a  profit 
from  its  operations. 

Read  carefully  the  section  on 
“Standardization  of  Price  Tickets 
and  Supplies”  wdiich  contains  a  fine 
formula  to  bring  about  the  desired 
results.  Supplies  used  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Marking  tickets  and  labels. 

2.  Special  needles,  for  attaching 
price  tickets  to  ready-to-wear. 

3.  Seals  and  other  protective  de¬ 
vices  to  prevent  switching  of 
tickets  by  customers;  also  to 
prevent  customers  from  wearing 
a  garment  for  one  evening  and 
returning  it  the  next  day. 

4.  Label  fasteners  to  make  labels 
adhere  to  difficult  surfaces. 

5.  Return  room  supplies,  such  as 
wrapping  paper,  twine,  cord, 
rope,  tissue  paper,  corrugated 
boxes,  gum  tape,  wire  strapping 
and  mucilage. 

6.  Necessary  stationery  supplies. 

7.  Special  pencils  and  pens  for  re¬ 
marking. 

8.  Various  inks  and  stamp  pads  for 
use  in  connection  with  rubber 
stamp  marking. 
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IV 


Selection  of  Personnel 


A.  THE  SUPERVISING 
EXECUTIVE 

XI STING  labor  relationships 
place  increasing  emphasis  on  an 
old  fact — that  the  department 
head  must  be  personnel-minded  to 
achieve  the  best  results.  The  future 
absolutely  demands  that  quality  of 
any  supervising  executive,  if  he  is 
to  survive.  A  better  balance  must 
be  maintained  between  the  technical 
and  human  sides  of  the  job. 

Consideration,  patience,  willing¬ 
ness  to  listen  to  grievances,  encour¬ 
agement  of  suggestions,  fairness,  ob¬ 
jectivity,  and  emotional  stability,  are 
qualities  required  of  the  sui)ervising 
executive  today.  The  pressure  on 
receiving  department  employees  is 
very  great,  consequently  tlie  consid¬ 
eration  and  understanding  of  their 
problems  has  to  be  great. 

Ask  yourself:  “What  kind  of  a 
boss  am  I?”  Are  you  miserly  with 
your  praise?  Are  you  inclined  to 
reserve  credit  for  yourself?  Are 
you  “high-hat”  with  your  people? 
Be  sure  you  are  a  pretty  good  lx)ss 
because  it  is  the  biggest  resj^nsi- 
bility  you  have  today,  particularly  in 
your  department,  where  there  are  a 
great  many  dead-end  jobs.  Every 
time  you  appoint  a  supervisor  or 
head  of  a  department,  you  have  done 
a  very  responsible  thing  because  you 
have  put  the  lives  of  many  people  in 
that  executive’s  hands.  If  that  per¬ 
son  cannot  think  objectively,  cannot 
weigh  facts,  then  you  have  done  an 
injustice  to  those  people  who  must 
work  under  that  executive. 

Remember,  thousands,  yes  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise 
pass  through  the  receiving,  checking, 
marking  and  stockkeeping  processes 
each  year  and  receive  several  hand¬ 
lings  by  your  employees.  Is  it  a 
trained  touch — without  prejudice, 
without  fear?  If  so,  you  have  a  har¬ 
monious,  efficient  group  working  for 
you.  If  not,  you  may  have  a  condi¬ 
tion  leading  to  careless,  inefficient 
handling  of  merchandise  or  sabotage, 
all  resulting  in  merchandise  damage 


because  the  department  head  does 
not  know  how  to  handle  people. 

The  day  has  passed  when  a  per¬ 
son  can  get  things  done  because  of  a 
title.  Today  he  will  get  things  done 
because  he  can  lead.  He  who  can 
lead  can  accomplish  big  things  be¬ 
cause  the  heart  of  everyone  is  with 
him. 

B.  THE  OLD  ORDER 

Time  was  when  this  department 
was  regarded  by  the  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  as  an  inconspicuous  place  to 
which  they  might  relegate  those  em¬ 
ployees  who,  through  age,  physical 
deficiency,  or  mental  limitation, 
were  deemed  unsuitable  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  buying  public.  In  simple 
justice  to  the  employment  group, 
one  must  state  that  such  employees 
were  not  acquired  through  the  usual 
processes,  but  through  the  force  of 
circumstances  entirely  familiar,  be¬ 
came  the  responsibilities  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  director. 

From  an  operating  standpoint,  the 
accumulation  of  such  employees  over 
a  period  of  years  presented  a  serious 
problem.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  sales  were  lost  and 
how  many  buyers’  careers  were  un¬ 
favorably  influenced  through  the 
willful  acts  or  heedless  omissions  of 
these  problem  employees  which  de¬ 
ferred  the  presentation  of  wanted 
merchandise  to  the  buying  public. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  receiving  department 
was  totally  incompetent,  but  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  state  definitely,  that  the 
number  of  these  employees  on  its 
payrolls  seriously  hampered  service, 
and  that  a  minimum  of  promotable 
material  was  designedly  selected.  It 
should  also  be  added  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  receiving  department 
as  a  training  field  were  almost  com¬ 
pletely  ignored,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  store  heads  and  executives, 
who,  harking  back  to  their  personal 
beginnings,  sensed  the  foundation 
value  of  receiving  department  days 
and  used  this  department  as  a  prov¬ 
ing  ground  for  occasional  promising 


college  men  who  came  into  their  or¬ 
ganizations. 

In  addition  to  these  select  few, 
one  found  rare  young  men  lacking 
in  educational  advantages  and  home 
background,  who  had  their  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  department  and  who,  in 
spite  of  all  handicaps,  through  sheer 
ability  promoted  themselves  into  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  organization. 
While  the  seeds  of  succes^  were 
doubtless  inherent  in  these  few.  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  receiving 
department  experience  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  if  not  a  fundamental 
element,  in  the  individual’s  advance¬ 
ment. 

C.  THE  NEW  ORDER 

In  the  early  twenties,  retailers 
sensed  the  “Spending  Era”  and  soon 
the  word  “volume”  contended  with 
“profit”  in  the  lexicon  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive.  The  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  average  receiving  de¬ 
partment  was  soon  evidenced  in  the 
great  effort  to  procure  more  mer¬ 
chandise  for  speedier  selling.  As  a 
serious  weakness,  the  receiving  de¬ 
partment  became  the  object  of  study, 
not  only  by  the  stores  themselves, 
but  through  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  receiving  and  marking  room 
equipment.  The  results  reached  far. 

Model  floor  plans,  new  machines, 
and  new  systems  changed  the  tenor 
of  this  department.  The  new  me¬ 
chanical  acquisitions,  and  the  faster 
tempo  of  the  business  demanded 
abilities  not  formerly  regarded  as 
vital  to  this  department.  This  new 
day  demanded  youth,  speed,  good 
eyesight,  coordination,  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  and  the  willing  mind.  The 
Personnel  Department  accepted  the 
challenge.  There  was  an  influx  of 
competent  young  people,  good  pro¬ 
motional  material,  better  stock,  with 
its  beginnings  in  better  home  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  possessed  of  sound 
educational  advantages.  Today,  the 
value  of  receiving  department  train¬ 
ing  is  recognized  as  a  basis  for  mer¬ 
chandising  education. 
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D.  FIVE  LESSONS  TAUGHT 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  successful 
man  who  began  in  the  receiving  de¬ 
partment  can  from  his  own  equip¬ 
ment,  identify  the  thinking  or  work¬ 
ing  characteristics  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  training  process.  You 
may  examine  the  principles  of  good 
stockkeeping  and  find  a  clue. 

C.lranlinoss:  The  first  rule  of  a 
well  managed  stockroom  is  cleanli¬ 
ness.  An  ancient  saying  has  it  that 
“cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.”  At 
the  risk  of  blasphemy,  there  might 
be  suitably  added  that  cleanliness  is 
intimately  associated  with  profitable 
retailing  and  is  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  self  respect. 

The  most  attractive  merchandise 
lo.ses  ca.ste  in  soiled  surroundings 
and  .soiled  merchandise  is  itself  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  individual  failure. 
The  stockroom  commandment  con¬ 
cerning  cleanliness  should  inculcate 
respect  for  merchandise  and  impress 
the  student  with  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  salability  and  retail 
value  of  the  goods  confided  to  his 
keei)ing. 

Orderliness:  The  second  stock- 
room  commandment  concerns  order. 
This  is  necessary  not  only  that  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs  may  be  promptly 
served  but  also  that  the  buyer  may 


readily  discern  the  amount  on  hand 
and  avoid  either  being  “out”  and  los¬ 
ing  sales,  or  being  overstocked,  with 
all  the  hazards  that  go  with  such  a 
condition. 

Once  more  we  resort  to  folk  say¬ 
ings:  “Order  is  heaven’s  first  law.” 
It  is  also  foremost  among  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  any  well  regulated  business. 
Whether  practiced  in  stockroom, 
office,  or  on  selling  floor,  it  promotes 
the  profitable  sale  of  merchandise 
and,  after  all,  “that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  excursion.” 

Morale  has  no  more  deadly  enemy 
than  disorder,  and  conversely,  order 
is  a  proper  background  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  morale.  Orderly  sur¬ 
roundings  provide  a  background  of 
decent  dignity  and  should  go  far  to 
promote  clear  thinking. 

Industry:  Industry  is  the  third 
major  lesson  in  stockroom  training. 
This  is  so  closely  akin  to  the  other 
two,  that  only  with  difficulty  can  it 
be  dissociated.  To  train  in  industry 
is  to  endow  with  the  finest  armament 
a  man  can  provide.  The  habit  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  for  purchase,  nor  is  it 
easily  gained.  Neither  can  it  be  pur¬ 
loined  away.  In  competition,  when 
other  elements  are  equal,  the  indus¬ 
trious  easily  win.  More  than  that, 
industry  can  assume  goodly  handi¬ 
caps  in  such  competition. 

V 


The  lessons  of  service — prompt¬ 
ness  and  discipline — are  part  of  the 
stockroom  training  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  important  if  the  stockroom  job 
is  the  student’s  first,  in  organization. 

Accuracy:  The  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  training  instils  accuracy  and 
develops  the  connotative  qualities. 
Here  a  young  man  finds  the  require¬ 
ments  of  systematic  operation  often 
at  odds  with  the  buyer’s  vocalized 
requirements.  He  learns  to  recon¬ 
cile  these  differences  and  work  with 
the  buyers. 

Organization  -  Harmony:  T  h  e 
word  “co-operation”  has  been  so 
over-used  that  one  hesitates  to  desig¬ 
nate  this  last  lesson  with  this  word. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  say  that  the 
lesson  teaches  organization-har¬ 
mony.  Failure  and  unhappy  work¬ 
ing  conditions  due  to  organization 
discord,  are  familiar  to  all  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  value  of  harmonious  or 
cooperative  effort. 

It  is  recommended  that  stores  em¬ 
ploy  the  young  promotional  type  for 
the  receiving  department  and  offer 
these  employees  planned  promotion¬ 
al  opportunities: 

1.  From  junior  work  to  senior.  (Di¬ 
vision  determined  by  complexity 
and  responsibility  of  job,  or  phy¬ 
sical  requirements  necessary.) 

2.  Transfer  to  sales  or  clerical  work. 


Training  of  Personnel 


A.  NEED  FOR  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

A  FULL  training  program,  to  be 
practical  and  effective  from  all 
angles  should : 

1.  Provide  expertly  trained  and 
well  adapted  employees  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible  through — 

a.  Individual  and  classroom  in¬ 
struction 

1).  Instruction  and  apprentice- 
shi])  while  on  the  job  under 
staff  sponsor 

2.  Maintain  job  effectiveness  and 
satisfaction  through — 
a.  Re-training  in  new  methods 

b.  Training  for  flexibility.  (This 
increases  the  worth  of  the 
employee,  but  if  overdone 


may  break  down  his  morale 
and  feeling  of  security.) 

c.  Follow-up  and  ratings 

d.  Interviews  with  individual  on 
his  problems  and  “future” 

e.  Earnings  that  reflect  the  job’s 
worth  and  employees’  i)er- 
formance. 

3.  Protect  the  individual  against  ex¬ 
ploitation  through — 

a.  Constant  consideration  of 
working  conditions 

b.  Careful  scrutiny  of  separa¬ 
tions  and  transfers  to  assure 
nO)  injustice. 

A  practical  training  program 
should  be  one  that  helps  the  new 
employee  adjust  himself  to  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  receiving  ojieration — 


that  helps  him  to  advance  quickly  to 
the  standard  of  performance  expect¬ 
ed  of  him  and  his  department —  that 
makes  him  interested  and  cooj)era- 
tive  in  his  work  and  anxious  to 
learn  and  go  ahead.  A  training  pro¬ 
gram  assures  a  continuance  of  stand¬ 
ard  performance  in  oiierations  so 
that  performance  figures  or  indices 
on  current  operations  are  actually 
comparable  to  those  of  a  preceding 
period.  Training  helps  bring  operat¬ 
ing  costs  in  line  and  keep  them 
there.  Training,  particularly  when 
carried  out  with  intent  to  acquaint 
employees  with  work  in  other  related 
departments  as  well  as  their  own, 
results  in  coo^^eration  and  a  flexi¬ 
bility  of  operation  that  is  invaluable 
during  the  entire  year. 

Most  stores  train  in  some  form 
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or  other — through  a  training  super¬ 
visor,  through  the  department  head 
or  his  assistants,  or  through  older 
employees.  This  section  deals  with 
training  carried  on  by  a  training 
supervisor,  assisted  by  department 
heads  and  their  assistants.  This  as¬ 
sistance  is  most  important  in  follow¬ 
up  after  the  preliminary  training 
classes.  A  regular  program  with 
manuals  and  illustrations  for  each 
phase  of  the  work  is  prepared. 

Before  a  definite  training  program 
can  be  undertaken,  it  is  necessary 
that  checking  and  marking  proced¬ 
ure,  methods,  and  standards  of 
operation  be  fixed  and  understood. 
In  other  words,  there  must  l)e  a 
basis  for  training — there  must  be 
something  definite  to  teach  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

B.  TYPE  OF  TRAINING 

General  Store  Regulations:  A 
simple  program  is  followed  by  the 
training  supervisor.  All  new  em¬ 
ployees  are  first  interviewed  and  a 
brief  card  record  made  of  their 
names,^  ages,  education  and  previous 
experience.  This  does  not  replace  or 
duplicate  the  regular  store  personnel 
department  records  but  is  simply  a 
means  of  getting  acquainted.  The 
employees  or  group  of  employees  are 
given  the  first  lesson  on  the  first 
day.  This  lesson  starts  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  general  store  regu¬ 
lations,  such  as  employees’  entrances, 
dress  regulations,  use  of  locker 
rooms,  checking  rooms  and  other 
store  facilities,  the  working  hours, 
relief  periods,  attendance,  and  so  on. 
A  copy  of  the  regulations  is  given  to 
the  employee. 

Receiving  Department  Organiza¬ 
tion  Explained:  Then  follows  a 
word  picture  of  the  general  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  receiving  department.  A 
shipment  is  traced  from  the  receiving 
door  to  reserve  or  selling  floor.  This 
includes  an  explanation  of  the  part 
played  by  each  group,  the  receiving 
clerks  at  the  door,  the  traffic  office, 
the  invoice  office,  the  checkers  and 
the  markers,  the  carriers  to  reserve, 
and  the  reserve  stockkeepers.  The 
names  of  the  various  supervisors  of 
the  department  are  given,  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  who  they  are,  and  what 
they  are  like.  This  is  all  done  for 
orientation. 

After  this  general  summar\-,  the 
discussion  becomes  more  detailed 
and  is  illustrated.  It  begins  with  the 


receiving  record,  follows  through  the 
invoice  and  order,  into  the  functions 
of  checking  and  marking,  all  of 
which  are  fully  illustrated.  Then 
come  the  details  of  price  marking, 
the  reason  merchandise  is  marked, 
and  thd  importance  of  neatness  and 
accuracy. 

Price  Ticket  Information:  In  the 
class,  a  price  ticket  is  drawn  on 
paper  or  blacktoard,  such  as  a 
hosiery  ticket.  The  obvious  thing  on 
every  ticket  is  the  price,  so  $1.15  is 
printed  on  the  bottom  of  the  ticket. 

It  is  then  pointed  out  that  this  is 
$1.15  for  the  pair  and  it  is  discovered 
that  a  price  is  incomplete  without 
the  unit.  What  else  must  one  know 
about  a  j)air  of  stockings?  Natural¬ 
ly,  the  size  and  color.  Anything  else  ? 
Yes,  is  it  sheer?  That  introduces 
style  number.  Other  numbers  are  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  same  manner — sim¬ 
ply  with  illustrations  and  examples. 
This  method  of  presentation  makes 
the  necessary  information  more 
vivid  and  logical  to  the  mind  of  the 
marker  or  checker.  An  explanation 
is  also  given  of  other  types  of  tick¬ 
ets  used,  their  adaptation  to  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  the 
most  efficient  method  of  attaching 
them. 

Marking  Technique  Demonstrat¬ 
ed:  The  general  technique  of  mark¬ 
ing  is  demonstrated.  As  an  example, 
the  proper  method  of  handling  and 
marking  hosiery  is  demonstrated  by 
the  training  supervisor  and  a  speedy 
hosiery  marker.  The  marker  first 
operates  in  slow  motion,  then  with 
speed,  to  give  the  new  employee  a 
picture  of  what  is  expected  of  a 
marker. 

During  the  period  of  training  and 
afterw'ard,  the  training  supervisor 
should  check  to  see  if  the  proper 
methods  are  being  followed.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  methods  of  attaching 
tickets  completes  the  first  class. 

The  second  class  reviews  this 
work  and  is  given,  in  addition,  an 
explanation  of  price  changes  and  re¬ 
ticketing,  and  the  procedure  in  each 
case. 

Additional  Instruction:  In  the 
third  class  the  training  supervisor  or 
markers  demonstrate  the  projjer 
placing  of  merchandise  and  fingers 
to  avoid  accident,  setting  type,  and 
other  operating  details  of  these  ma¬ 
chines.  Instruction  then  follow's  on 
how  to  work  from  invoices,  how  to 
make  price  changes,  how  to  handle 


merchandise,  how  to  keep  it  neat  and 
clean,  how  to  achieve  the  fastest  per¬ 
formance,  how  to  place  merchandise 
on  tables  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
how  to  work  from  table  to  reserve 
truck. 

Training  of  checkers  is  similar  to 
that  of  markers,  except  that  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  how  to  identify  a 
shipment  from  a  bill,  how  to  open 
shipping  containers,  how  to  check 
and  prepare  merchandise  for  the 
marker. 

C.  REVIEW  AND  FOLLOW-UP 

The  training  supervisor  should 
review  the  work  with  each  new  em¬ 
ployee  about  one  week  later  and  again 
after  the  second  or  third  week,  each 
time  discussing  the  problems  the  em¬ 
ployee  has  encountered.  The  train¬ 
ing  supervisor  should  also  discuss 
the  employee’s  performance  with  the 
department  head. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  a  training  program  is  the  follow¬ 
up  after  the  initial  classes.  This  is 
accomplished  through  two  channels 
— the  direct  supervision  and  individ¬ 
ual  contact  by  the  training  supervi¬ 
sor,  and  training  done  by  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  group  supervisors. 
It  has  been  found  that  spot-checking 
is  not  only  a  most  effective  method 
of  detecting  errors,  but  is  also  ex¬ 
tremely  efficacious  in  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect  on  the  worker.  It  steps 
him  up,  sets  a  higher  standard  and 
puts  him  on  the  alert.  This  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  a  group  supervisor. 
The  department  head  should  have 
meetings  of  his  supervisors  at  stated 
intervals,  to  discuss  problems  and 
policies. 

Ratings:  All  employees  should  be 
rated  formally  twice  during  the  year, 
and  a  personnel  review  should  be 
held.  A  numerical  rating  has  proved 
satisfactory.  The  employee  is  rated 
by  the  department  head,  the  super¬ 
visor,  and  the  training  supervisor. 
They  then  review  the  rating  of  each 
other,  decide  on  a  final  rating  and 
recommendation.  Immediately  after 
review,  the  department  head  should 
be  required  to  interview  every  em¬ 
ployee,  explaining  to  them  whatever 
criticism  might  be  directed  at  their 
job  performance.  During  the  next 
six  months,  the  standard  set  by  this 
rating  is  held  constantly  in  mind  and 
any  change  in  the  individual  worker 
should  be  noted  and  remedied,  if 
possible. 
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w 


and  Mishandling  People 


Handling 


THK  department  head’s  job  is  to 
make  tlie  most  of  the  human  re¬ 
sources  that  are  at  his  disposal. 
Some  are  more  skillful  than  others 
in  accomplishing  this.  The  most 
helpful  thought  for  all  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  this  skill  in  handling  peo¬ 
ple  is  not  an  immutable  natural  gift 
which  you  either  possess  or  must 
forever  go  without.  The  ability  to 
handle  jK'opIe  is  an  art  that  can  be 
acquired ;  it  is  something  that  you 
can  study  and  analyze  and  dissect. 

The  best  approach  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  your  workers  are  largely 
what  you  make  them.  You  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  immature  re¬ 
action  of  the  junior  executive  who, 
when  confronted  with  a  problem  em¬ 
ployee,  thinks  first  of  discharge. 
Such  an  executive  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  there  is  nowhere  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  {)erfect  workers.  Each  work¬ 
er  is  endowed  with  certain  abilities 
and  certain  weaknesses.  Your  job 
is  to  help  him  develop  the  abilities 
and  overcome  the  weaknesses. 

You  must  devote  a  major  part  of 
your  thinking  to  this  human  side  of 
your  job.  It  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  you  meet  the  problems  of  super¬ 
vision  by  planned  judgment  rather 
than  by  impulse.  You  must  think 
out  your  course  of  action  in  advance 
of  the  arrival  of  the  problem. 

There  follow  thirty  points  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  handling  and  mishandling 
of  employees: 


Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  department  head  who  doesn’t 
know  the  names  of  the  people  who 
work  for  him — the  man  who  kids 
himself  that  he  is  too  busy  to  spend 
any  time  talking  to  the  stock  l)oys. 
Really  big  men  find  time. 

Praise 

2.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  give  praise. 
People  need  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  now  and  then,  just  as  much  as 
they  need  food.  There  are  many 
more  workers  suffering  from  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex  than  from  a  su¬ 
periority  complex.  Praise  is  the 
medicine  for  an  inferiority  complex. 

3.  Praise  the  work,  not  the  work¬ 
er.  The  management  is  interested 
primarily  in  ])roduction.  You  should 
therefore  put  the  emphasis  there. 
Word  your  praise  as  coming  from 
the  management  rather  than  from 
you,  as  an  individual. 

L  4.  Praise  is  u.eually  more  effective 
if  given  in  the  presence  of  others. 
This  is  genuine  proof  of  your  sin¬ 
cerity.  You  must  realize  that  insin¬ 
cere  or  too  abundant  praise  soon 
loses  its  force  and  effectiveness. 

5.  An  indirect  method  of  praise 
is  to  ask  the  worker  for  his  opinion 
as  to  the  methods  or  progress  of  a 
job.  This  gives  the  worker  a  sense 
of  importance — helps  to  sustain  his 
ego,  and  believe  it  or  not,  his  opin¬ 
ions  or  suggestions  may  teach  you 
something. 


On  Ignoring  Them 

i,  1.  The  most  dangerous  policy  in 
handling  subordinates  is  to  ignore 
them.  The  employee  whose  work  is 
not  noticed,  inevitably  comes  to  feel 
that  his  task  is  unimportant.  If  it  is 
unimportant  to  the  boss,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unimportant  to  the  worker. 
Inevitably,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  employee’s  output  will  de¬ 
crease.  Wise  executives,  no  matter 
how  busy  they  are,  find  time  to  show 
an  interest  in  the  worker  on  even  the 
most  minor  jobs.  Develop  this 
habit ;  it  will  not  only  stimulate  your 
employee  morale  but  may  also  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  hidden  talent. 


Encouraging  Suggestions 

6.  You  must  realize  that  if  you 
set  out  sincerely  to  encourage  em¬ 
ployee  suggestions,  you  are  taking 
on  a  time-consuming  job.  To  make 
a  suggestion  system  really  work,  you 
must  be  willing  to  listen  to  many 
lengthy  suggestions  which  are  im¬ 
practical  or  impossible.  You  will 
have  to  spend  time  not  only  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  them,  but  in  giving  the  em¬ 
ployee  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
why  the  suggestion  is  impractical. 
If  you  don’t  take  time  to  do  this, 
you  will  crush  out  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  employee  to  try  again. 
.And.  on  the  next  try,  he  might  have 


offered  a  suggestion  w'orth  a  thou- 
-sand  dollars  to  your  firm. 

Grievances 

7.  A  subject  of  tremendous  im- 
])ortance  is  the  handling  of  employee 
complaints  and  grievances.  One  of 
tlie  biggest  rea.sons  that  employees 
turn  to  affiliations  outside  of  the 
business,  is  the  desire  to  have  a  sym- 
jiathetic  ear  for  their  grievances. 
Workers  will  come  to  you  with 
various  complaints  which  may  seem 
small  to  you — they  are  important  to 
tlie  worker  who  has  gotten  up  his 
nerve  to  come  to  you.  Listen  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  entire  story.  Don’t  cut 
his  recital  short  with  the  statement 
tliat  “you  know  all  alx)Ut  it,’’  or  “you 
will  take  care  of  it  later.”  To  do  so 
will  only  make  the  worker  feel  that 
you  are  unsympathetic  and  unjust. 

In  order  that  the  worker  may  re¬ 
late  the  story  in  its  entirety,  arrange 
for  an  interview  in  private,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  If  the  employee  is  excited,  indig¬ 
nant  or  otherwise  worked  up,  first 
attempt  to  restore  him  to  a  normal 
state  of  mind.  One  executive  says 
that  he  feels  the.  time  is  never  ripe 
to  discuss  grievances  until  he  has 
won  a  smile  from  the  complainant. 
He  says  that  a  smile  is  only  possible 
after  a  person  has  obtained  a  reason¬ 
ably  normal  frame  of  mind. 

Get  all  the  facts  involved  and  do 
not  let  the  aggrieved  worker  rush 
you  into  making  an  arbitrary  de¬ 
cision.  Explain  to  him  that  both 
sides  are  entitled  to  a  hearing.  After 
you  have  obtained  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  make  a  definite  decision  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Undue  delay 
will  w’eaken  the  worker’s  faith  in 
you. 

Technique  of  Criticism 

i/8.  Be  sure  the  thing  you  are  going 
to  criticize  is  worth  the  time  and 
effort  that  it  takes  to  give  the  criti¬ 
cism.  If  it  isn’t,  then  skip  it. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  reprimand 
workers  for  fear  it  will  make  you 
disliked.  Disciplining  your  workers 
does  not  detract  from  the  respect 
with  which  you  are  regarded.  The 
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boss  who  is  an  easy  mark  is  not 
highly  respected,  nor  does  he  get 
maximum  production.  Nothing  is 
more  unfair  to  your  subordinates, 
particularly  if  they  are  young  peo¬ 
ple,  than  to  allow  them  to  persist  in 
a  serious  fault  without  attempting 
to  correct  it. 

V  10.  Do  not  store  up  resentment 
over  repeated  infractions  until  you 
“boil  over”  and  then  rebuke  sharply 
and  in  anger.  The  worker  feels  the 
injustice  of  this  and  thinks  bitterly, 
“If  all  those  things  are  true,  why 
didn’t  he  speak  to  me  about  them 
before  ?’’  The  correction  of  each 
offense  as  it  occurs,  will  prevent  ex¬ 
plosions  due  to  pent-up  emotions. 

11.  Be  sure  that  the  reprimand 
is  deserved.  Hold  your  criticism  in 
check  long  enough  to  find  out  the 
facts  in  the  case — DO  NOT  act  in 
anger.  If  a  worker  makes  a  mistake 
through  ignorance,  the  case  usually 
calls  for  training,  not  blame. 

12.  Adapt  the  severity  of  the 
reprimand  to  the  individual.  A  sen¬ 
sitive,  high-strung  person  may  be 
quite  broken  up  by  a  scolding  which 
would  have  little  effect  on  one  with 
a  thicker  skin  or  duller  mind.  Gauge 
your  method  by  your  estimate  of 
the  offender’s  personality,  and  also 
by  your  experience  as  to  how  he  has 
reacted  to  previous  reprimands. 

v/  13.  In  criticizing  a  worker’s  per¬ 
formance,  compare  his  work  to  a 
standard  and  not  to  the  performance 
of  a  fellow  employee.  The  average 
individual  is  quite  ready  to  suspect 
that  there  is  a  bias  against  him  and 
in  favor  of  someone  else.  No  one 
likes  to  be  compared  unfavorably 
with  the  person  who  works  next  to 
him.  It  arouses  antipathy  against 
the  person  whose  work  is  held  up  as 
an  example  (the  “teacher’s  pet’’ 
psychology),  instead  of  having  the 
desired  effect  of  stimulating  a  re¬ 
solve  to  improve  one’s  self. 

People  do  not  object  so  strenu¬ 
ously  to  being  compared  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  because  that  is  impersonal.  Say, 
for  example,  “We  are  proud  of  the 
reputation  established  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  this  department  of  never 
being  tardy  and  we  do  not  want  to 
spoil  this  record.’’ 

Impersonality  of  Criticism 

i  14.  Criticize  methods,  not  inten¬ 
tions.  You  are  using  a  negative  psy¬ 
chology  if  you  tell  a  worker  that  you 
do  not  believe  he  is  loyal  or  ambiti¬ 
ous  or  sincere.  All  of  us  hold  our 


intentions  much  closer  to  our  hearts 
than  our  methods.  If  you  assail  a 
worker’s  intentions,  you  hurt  his 
self-esteem ;  on  the  other  hand,  most 
workers  are  willing  to  accept  rea¬ 
sonable  criticism  of  their  methods. 
Make  the  worker  feel  that  the  repri¬ 
mand  is  impersonal.  Emphasize  the 
point  that  your  criticism  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  improve  the  standards  of 
work. 

'  15.  Do  not  reprimand  a  worker  in 
the  presence  of  others  except  in  spe¬ 
cial  cases.  A  public  reprimand  may 
humiliate  and  embarrass  an  em¬ 
ployee  unnecessarily  while  a  private 
talk  will  offer  a  much  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  your  point  across.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  when 
the  employee  has  violated  discipline 
so  openly  that  the  other  workers 
must  be  made  to  see  that  he  cannot 
“get  away  with  it.’’ 

U 16.  After  the  reprimand:  has  been 
given — ^forget  it.  As  soon  as  the 
worker  admits  that  he  deserved  the 
blame,  then  you  have  gained  your 
point.  Show'  him  that  the  incident 
is  closed  and  that  you  carry  no 
grudge.  You  might  say,  “Now  that 
we  understand  each  other,  we  are 
going  to  forget  about  this  and  start 
off  with  a  clean  slate.’’  You  may 
also  take  occasion  in  the  next  day  or 
two  to  compliment  the  individual  on 
something  that  he  has  done  well. 

Discipline 

17.  Give  the  rules  constant  pub¬ 
licity.  See  that  the  regulations  and 
requirements  of  your  department  are 
thoroughly  understood  by  all  your 
workers.  Discipline  should  carry 
with  it  the  element  of  certainty. 
After  you  have  assigned  a  job,  check 
up  and  see  that  it  is  being  done. 

18.  Discipline  should  be  consist¬ 
ent.  Workers  do  not  object  to  strict 
discipline  nearly  as  much  as  to  vacil¬ 
lating  discipline.  Try  not  to  let  the 
severity  of  your  discipline  increase 
when  you  are  fatigued  or  worried. 

19.  Justice  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  good  discipline.  No  super¬ 
visor  can  maintain  the  confidence  of 
his  people  unless  he  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  playing  fair.  Strive  to  ad¬ 
minister  discipline  so  that  no  one 
can  charge  that  you  are  partial  to 
some  workers. 

Training  Responsibility 

20.  Anyone  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  must  be,  first  of  all,  a  teacher. 


Have  you  ever  heard  a  supervisor 
say,  in  tones  of  righteous  exaspera¬ 
tion,  “I  have  told  that  girl  a  dozen 
times  how  to  do  that  job  and  still 
she  doesn’t  know  how  to  do  it.’’  The 
rather  obvious  answer  to  such  a 
statement  is  that  apparently  someone 
did  not  do  a  very  good  job  of  teach¬ 
ing.  For  teaching  is  not  merely 
telling;  it  is  telling  plus  follow-up. 

In  teaching  a  new  task  to  a  work¬ 
er,  first  explain  the  operation,  then 
demonstrate  it.  After  you  have  done 
this,  ask  the  worker  to  demonstrate 
the  operation  to  you  until  he  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  the  details.  From  this 
point  on,  the  training  job  consists 
of  a  persistent  and  unceasing  rou¬ 
tine  on  your  part  of  follow-up — 
follow-uji — follow-up. 

In  giving  instructions  and  orders 
to  your  workers,  try  to  be  definite 
and  explicit  so  that  your  words  can¬ 
not  be  misunderstood.  If  there  is 
some  chance  for  misunderstanding, 
give  the  worker  an  opportunity  to^ 
ask  you  questions  on  points  which 
are  not  clear  to  him.  If  you  are  still 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
fully  understands  the  order,  ask  him 
to  repeat  it  to  you  in  his  own  words. 

Building  Enthusiasm 

21.  In  an  organization,  enthusi¬ 
asm  does  not  bubble  up  from  the 
bottom — it  seeps  down  from  the  top. 
The  poorest  worker  works  only  with 
his  hands — the  better  worker  works 
with  his  hands  and  his  head.  True 
leadership  is  the  ability  to  inspire 
workers  to  work  with  their  hands, 
their  heads,  and  their  hearts.  The 
enthusiasm  which  causes  people  ta 
do  their  work  from  the  heart  is 
rarely  spontaneous;  it  must  usually 
be  generated  by  an'  enthusiastic 
leader. 

22.  The  “mental  wage’’  is  low  if 
the  employee  is  not  interested  in  his 
work.  There  are  two  ways  to  over¬ 
come  this.  The  first  is  to  transfer 
the  worker  to  a  job  in  which  he 
thinks  he  is  interested.  This  may 
solve  the  difficulty  in  many  cases,, 
but  you  must  realize  that  there  is  a 
danger  in  promiscuous  transferring. 
Your  workers  may  get  the  idea  that 
they  can  skip  about  from  job  to  jol> 
as  the  fancy  strikes  them.  A  trans¬ 
fer  may  thus  become  a  reward  for 
disinterested  work. 

Often,  a  more  fruitful  strategy  for 
the  supervisor  is  to  dramatize  the 
worker’s  present  job  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  fail  to  become  interested  in  it. 
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Every  job  contains  elements  that 
will  stimulate  interest,  if  the  execu¬ 
tive  is  only  alert  enough  to  make 
use  of  them.  Every  job  has  its  jilace 
in  the  store’s  progress,  in  the  needs 
of  the  community,  or  in  the  success¬ 
ful  o]K*ration  of  the  department,  so 
that  a  skillful  executive  may  make 
the  worker  see  that  his  job  is  vital 
to  the  team-work  of  the  group. 
Spot-light  its  interest-stimulating 
factors. 

.\  punch-j)ress  oi)erator,  stamping 
out  little  copper  discs,  may  find  the 
work  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 
If.  however,  our  country  goes  to  war 
and  the  w’orker  learns  that  these 
little  copjx-'r  discs  are  an  essential 
part  in  making  high-explosive  shells, 
his  job  immediately  assumes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  interest,  and  his  produc¬ 
tion  increases.  This  is  the  only 
possible  explanation  for  some  of 
the  phenomenal  production  records 
made  by  workers  during  the  World 
War.  Their  increased  production 
measured  the  result  of  the  increased 
“mental  wage.” 

Mental  Wages 

23.  “Mental  wages”  pick  up  when 
the  worker  is  given  more  resjwnsi- 
bility  and  a  chance  to  show  initiative. 
Every  worker,  no  matter  how  hum¬ 
ble  his  job,  seeks  recognition  and 
some  measure  of  “a  place  in  the 
sun."  Men  work  hard  in  the  army 
for  the  little  chevron  which  desig¬ 
nates  them  as  lance-corporals.  Men 
work  hard  for  the  service  stripes  and 
other  insignia  which  are  awarded 
by  some  companies.  Do  not  be  nig¬ 
gardly  with  these  little;  things  which 
mean  so  much.  Appoint  your  most 
faithful  workers  as  sponsors,  on 
safety  committees,  inspection  com¬ 
mittees,  or  clean-stock  committees. 

24.  The  executive  can  add  to  the 
“mental,  wage”  of  his  workers  in  al¬ 
most  every  conversation.  .Suppose 
you  call  a  stockman  to  your  office 
and  say  to  him,  “Bill,  go  over  to  the 
warehouse  and  unload  that  car  of 
shrubbery  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
Store  it  behind  the  elevator  on  the 
second  floor.”  There  is  no  particu¬ 
lar  “mental  wage”  in  such  an  order. 
Bill  will  go,  but  he  will  not  tackle 
the  job  with  all  the  spirit  he  might 
put  into  it. 

Suppose  you  take  a  few  seconds 
longer  to  do  it  this  way,  “Bill,  we 
are  in  a  sort  of  jam  over  at  the 
warehouse.  That  shrubljery  that  we 
have  on  sale  tomorrow  was  dela3'ed 


“I  have  always  felt  that  the 
tragedy  in  department  stores 
was  the  fact  that  too  many  of 
us  come  into  responsibility 
who  arc  not  emotionally  fit¬ 
ted  to  handle  other  people. 

“We  may  be  fine  techni¬ 
cians;  we  may  know  our  fig¬ 
ures;  we  may  have  magnifi¬ 
cent  relations  with  our  man¬ 
agement  and  with  our  munu- 
faeturers;  we  may  know  the 
technical  end  of  our  job  com¬ 
pletely.  But  if  we  do  not 
know  the  technique  of  hand-  j 
ling  human  beings  (and  that 
must  begin  with  ourselves  and 
within  ourselves  I  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  a  bad  job  and  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
some  of  us  are  going  to  be 
smoked  out.” — W.  R.  Allen, 
Personnel  Manager,  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 


in  shipment  and  has  just  come  in. 
It  will  be  a  rush  job.  I  wi.sh  you’d 
take  charge  of  the  job.  And,  Bill, 
where  do  you  think  we  had  better 
store  that  shrubbery?” 

Now  you  have  put  a  “mental 
wage”  in  the  job,  in  four  distinct 
ways.  First,  instead  of  just  telling 
Bill  to  hurry,  you  have  let  him  know- 
why  speed  is  necessary.  Second,  you 
have  implied  that  when  you  have  a 
rush  job  to  be  done,  you  know  the 
right  man  to  call  for  it.  Bill,  proud 
of  your  confidence  in  his  ability,  will 
work  like  a  beaver  to  maintain  this 
reputation.  Third,  you  have  asked 
him  to  “take  charge”  of  the  job. 
“Taking  charge”  is  a  phrase  that 
has  much  more  inspiration  in  it  than 
simply  “unloading  a  car  of  shrub¬ 
bery.”  Fourth,  and  best  of  all,  you 
have  shown  him  that  you  considered 
him  in  charge  by  a.sking  him  where 
he  thinks  it  should  be  stored.  You 
and  Bill  will  probably  decide  to  store 
the  shrubbery  on  the  second  floor 
behind  the  elevator.  But  it’s  mighty 
good  psychology  to  let  Bill  think  that 
the  decision  w-as  his! 

25.  A  sense  of  humor  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  addition  to  the 
executive  tool  kit.  However,  jokes 
that  ridicule  or  have  a  basis  of  sar¬ 
casm  are  extremely  dangerous.  To  a 
subordinate,  a  spiteful  jest  or  a  note 
of  sarcasm  is  particularly  galling. 
One  of  the  bitterest  comments  that 


an  employee  can  make  about  his 
suiKTvisor  is  that  he  is  sarcastic. 

Sponsor  System 

26.  Friendly  reception  of ’the  new 
employee  is  tremendously  important. 
Most  of  us  have  a  sponsor  system 
or  some  ])rovision  so  that  the  new 
emi)loyee  is  introduced  to  his  work 
and  his  new  associates  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  theory  is  good ;  but 
the  fulfillment  of  this  theory  is  often 
woefully  lacking.  Check  up  on  your 
s]x)nsor  system.  Make  sure  that  it 
has  not  lai)sed  into  a  mechanical  and 
imi)ersonal  ])rocedure. 

27.  Check  uj)  on  your  existing 
rules  dealing  with  employee  privi¬ 
leges.  See  that  they  are  not  being 
abrogated  Iw  the  misunderstanding 
of  a  supervisor. 

Executive  Attitude  on  Rules 

28.  Executives,  particularly  minor 
executives,  frequently  lack  the  men¬ 
tal  stamina  to  assume  responsibility 
for  rules  laid  down  by  management. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  sujiervisor 
who  says  to  his  people,  “I  don’t 
think  much  of  this  rule  and  I  don’t 
know  why  they  want  us  to  do  it  that 
way,  but  the  rule  has  been  sent  down 
from  the  office  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
obey  it.”  The  supervisor  who  is 
thinking  like  an  executive  will  con¬ 
ceal  his  disagreement  with  the  rule. 

29.  The  instinct  of  imitation  is 
one  of  the  most  jxjwerful  of  human 
instincts.  The  executive  is  constant¬ 
ly  uncon.sciously  influencing  his 
workers  by  his  appearance,  his  voice, 
his  manner,  his  entire  attitude.  If 
you  disregard  store  rules,  chew  gum, 
carry  on  loud  conversations  in  the 
elevators,  you  can  hardly  expect 
much  better  conduct  from  your  em¬ 
ployees. 

30.  The  executive  has  a  particu¬ 
larly  large  responsibility  to  the 
young  people  in  his  organization. 
Thq  discovery  of  talent  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  every  executive.  How  do 
you  feel  toward  that  young  man  that 
just  brought  the  mail  to  your  desk? 
Do  you  think  of  him  as  an  awk¬ 
ward,  muddle-headed  numbskull  who 
causes  trouble  for  you  from  time  to 
time  by  not  getting  your  instructions 
correctly?  Or  do  you  see  in  him  just 
about  the  same  sort  of  a  toy  that  you 
were  at  his  age,  with  the  same  un¬ 
oriented  desires,  the  same  not-too- 
clear  ambitions,  the  same  adolescent 
eagerness  to  make  good  in  a  rather 
complex  and  intricate  business 
world  ? 
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VII 

Breakage  and  Soilage 


Many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  flow 
through  the  average  receiving 
department  each  day.  It  must  be 
received — checked  for  quantity — 
price  marked — and  placed  in  re¬ 
serve  stock  or  delivered  directly  to 
the  selling  counters.  In  going 
through  this  process,  the  merchan- 
<lise  probably  receives  more  han¬ 
dlings  than  elsewhere  in  the  store. 
And,  consequently,  the  dangers  of 
breakage  and  soilage  are  greater. 

Do  you  emphasize  and  re-empha¬ 
size  to  your  employees  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  handling  merchandise  with 
reasonable  care — with  the  same  re¬ 
spect  they  would  use  if  it  were  their 
own? 

Armed  Camp 

Do  you  keep  before  you  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  all  of  this  merchandise  rep¬ 
resents  dollar  bills?  If  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  heaped  in  a  receiving  de¬ 
partment  and  stockrooms  was  sud¬ 
denly  converted  one  fine  day, 
through  a  miracle,  into  one  dollar 
bills,  there  would  be  a  frantic  rush 
to  convert  the  receiving  department 


immediately  into  an  armed  camp — 
the  bills  would  be  handled  with  awe 
— they  woukl  be  stacked  in  neat  and 
orderly  ])iles — you  would  he  eternal¬ 
ly  vigilant  in  seeing  that  every  loop¬ 
hole  was  closed,  and  you  would  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  seeing 
that  the  hills  were  ])roix‘rly  counted 
and  accounted  for.  Von  would  strive 
for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
cleanliness — dust  would  have  no 
place  on  your  marking  tables. 

What  About  Dirt? 

Have  you  ever  visited  a  beautiful 
modern  store,  whose  selling  floors 
are  the  very  acme  of  cleanliness,  and 
been  properly  shocked  when  you 
went  behind  the  scenes  to  find  that 
its  reserve  or  forward  stockrooms 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition  with 
dusty  shelves  and  stock  aisles  that 
needed  sweeping?  Here  you  have  a 
spectacle  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  perhaps  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise  (some  subject  to 
soilage)  in  dirty  surroundings.  It 
is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  selling 
floors. 


You  cannot  engender  respect  in 
your  employees  for  merchandise,  if 
the  stockrooms  are  not  clean — if  you 
do  not  carefully  cover  merchandise 
which  is  susceptible  to  soilage,  when 
it  remains  on  a  marking  table  over¬ 
night — and  if  checkers  and  markers 
do  not  dust  the  nwrkiiuj  tobies  each 
inorninfj  as  the  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Reduce  Losses 

Handling  merchandise  with  care 
is  not  only  a  receiving  department 
problem — it  is  a  store-xvide  problem. 
Mishandling  of  merchandise  results 
in  unnecessary  losses  through  tnark- 
downs  because  of  breakage  and  soil- 
age.  If  only  one  piece  of  merch.an- 
dise  is  mistreated  each  day  by  every 
store  emirloyee  coming  in  contact 
with  merchandise,  the  loss  in  the 
course  of  a  year  will  be  substantial. 

.Some  department  heads  have'  had 
signs  placed  in  the  reserve  stock- 
rooms  and  in  the  receiving  and 
marking  area  reading,  “Handle  this 
merchandise  as  carefully  as  if  it 
were  your  own.” 


VIII 

Receiving  of  Merchandise 


Location  :  The  point  where 
shipments  are  received  from 
carriers  is  governed  by  size  and 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
store,  and  in  some  instances,  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Personnel:  The  volume  of  some 
stores  is  sufficient  to  assign  one  or 
more  receiving  clerks  to  the  full 
time  job  of  signing,  recording,  and 
inspecting  shipments,  and  dispatch¬ 
ing  them  to  correct  checking  points. 
In  smaller  stores,  this  work  is 
coupled  with  checking  or  packing  re¬ 
turns  to  manufacturers  or  other 
work  because  there  is  not  sufiicient 
receiving  work  to  keep  one  employee 
busy  all  day. 

Control  Feature:  All  shipments 
or  deliveries  of  merchandise  and 


supplies  should  he  actually  received 
and  recorded  by  the  receiving  clerk 
or  the  work  jxrformed  under  his 
sujiervision.  Selling  and  other  de¬ 
partments  should  he  prohibited  from 
accepting  deliveries  direct  from  car¬ 
riers  or  messengers.  Every  invoice 
paid  by  the  store  should  he  hacked 
up  by  a  receiving  entry,  otherwise 
an  important  control  is  lost.  In  large 
stores,  especially,  the  orderly  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business  does  not  permit 
the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  goods  or  supiflies  on  the  verbal 
say-so  of  the  buyer  or  other  execu¬ 
tive,  that  the  merchandise  or  sup¬ 
plies  were  received.  Any  store,  op¬ 
erating  in  that  manner,  exposes  it¬ 
self  to  the  develo]xnent  of  a  leak  of 
serious  proportions. 


Signing  for  Merchandise:  The 
first  step  in  the  receiving  procedure 
is  to  sign  the  carrier’s  receipt  for  the 
shipment  after  counting  the  pieces 
to  make  certain  they  agree  with  car¬ 
rier’s  receipt,  also  that  identifying 
marks  on  the  shipment  agree  with 
receii)t,  thereby  making  certain  that 
correct  packages  are  being  received. 

The  shipment  must  he  carefully 
examined  for  signs  of  damage  or  pil¬ 
ferage.  If  either  is  discovered, 
proper  notation  should  he  made  in 
ink  on  carrier’s  receipt.  Similar  in¬ 
formation  should  be  noted  on  the 
freight  bill  or  other  transportation 
hill  retained  by  the  store  and  driv¬ 
er’s  signature  should  he  secured. 
Notation  of  loss  or  damage  should 
also  be  made  in  the  receiving  entry. 
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Some  of  the  larger  stores  also  re¬ 
quire  the  receiving  clerk  to  re]iort 
the  damage  to  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  through  the  use  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  form  as  a  precaution  against  the 
possibility  of  failure  to  make  claim 
against  the  carrier  involved. 

'I'his  is  especially  important  where 
the  actual  origination  of  the  trans- 
jH)rtation  claim  lies  with  the  buyer 
uiaking  out  “return  for  credit  form” 
against  the  transixirtation  company 
— or  when  a  furniture  damage  is  re¬ 
paired  in  the  store’s  finishing  shop 
and  their  labor  and  cost  of  materials 
iK'comes  the  basis  of  claim,  in  which 
case  there  must  be  some  cheek  to 
see  that  a  shop  memorandum  is 
made  out  and  sent  to  the  Receiving 
Department.  For  these  two  reasons, 
and  others  that  could  be  mentionecl, 
some  check  such  as  the  form  sug¬ 
gested  alx)ve,  is  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  claim  is  placed  against 
carrier. 

.4.  RECEIVING  SHEET  SYSTEM 

For  recording  essential  informa¬ 
tion  about  shipments,  either  one  of 
two  kinds  of  receiving  records  is 
used — the  receiving  sheet  system  or 
the  ajiron  system. 

Under  the  receiving  sheet  system, 
as  many  as  four  different  receiving 
l)Ooks  are  used  by  a  store,  one  for 
freight  shijxnents  (includes  rail, 
steamshi]),  truck  and  freight  for¬ 
warder)  ;  another  for  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency  shipments ;  another 
for  parcel  post ;  and  another  for  local 
shipments.  Only  the  larger  stores, 
l)ecause  of  the  large  daily  volume  of 
shipments  received,  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  break  down  their  re¬ 
ceiving  records  into  three  or  four 
separate  books.  In  smaller  stores, 
one  Ixxjk  for  all  shipments  has' 
proved  sufficient. 

.\  freight  receiving  sheet  should 
contain  the  following  columns  for 
recording  information  about  .ship¬ 
ments  : 

"  Receiving  Number  ■ 

Shipper  « 

Shipping  Point  • 

'^Number  of  Pieces 
Case  Numbers 
Classification 
t^Weight 
►-Charges 

.■\mount  When  Paid 
V  Route 
Pro  Number 
►'  Waybill  Date- 
''Department 
Invoice  Amount 
Remarks 


While  all  these  columns  are  not 
necessary  for  express,  parcel  post 
and  local  shipments,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  having  only  one  form 
will  result  in  lower  supply  costs. 

The  receiving  record  is  used  as  a 
medium  to  prevent  payment  of  du¬ 
plicate  invoices  and  freight  bills. 
Before  freight  bills  and  invoices  are 
sent  to  Accounts  Payable  for  pay¬ 
ment,  the  receiving  entry  covering  is 
dated  so  tb.at  a  dujdicate  bill  would 
automatically  be  stopped  at  this 
point.  Some  stores  have  discontin¬ 
ued  this  control  Ix'cause,  in  their 
opinion,  it  costs  them  more  to  main¬ 
tain  it  than  it  is  worth.  The  receiving 
record  is  made  out  in  duplicate  with 
f)ne.  copy  remaitiing  in  the  book  and 
the  other  Ixdng  used  for  whatever 
purpose  it  will  best  serve. 

B.  APRON  SYSTEM 

The  apron  system  of  receiving 
combines  the  usual  apron  used  for 
.Accounts  I’ayable  and  checking  and 
marking  information,  with  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  receiving  sheet  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  section.  The 
face  of  the  apron  presents  a  com- 
])!ete  detailed  story  of  the  shipment 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  plant  until  the  invoice  is 
paid. 

It  may  be  made  up  in  pad  form 
or  in  continuous  form  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  an  autographic  du¬ 
plicating  register.  .After  the  receiv¬ 
ing  clerk  has  written  out  the  apron, 
the  original  is  sent  to  the  Order  and 
Invoice  Office  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  invoice. 

Number  of  Copies:  It  is  usually 
made  up  in  triplicate — the  original 
to  l)e  attached  to  the  invoice, — the 
duplicate  to  be  sent  to  .Accounts 
l^ayable  and  filed  according  to  due 
date  and  serve  as  a  follow-up  on  the 
Receiving  Department,  —  and  the 
triplicate  to  be  filed  alphabetically 
by  manufacturer  according  to  month 
received,  to  serve  as  a  receiving 
record. 

Other  Aprons  Required:  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  apron,  a 
“Supplemental  Form"  of  a  different 
color  must  lx;  provided  to  take  care 
of  the  shiiMuent  which  is  covered  by 
two  invoices.  Also,  an  “P'mergency 
Apron”  should  be  provided  to  take 
care  of  invoices  covering  direct  ship¬ 
ments  to  customers,  sample  ship¬ 
ments,  etc.  Both  the  “Supplemental” 
and  “Emergency”  forms  are  made 


out  by  the  Order  and  Invoice  Office. 

Control  Over  Duplicate  Pay¬ 
ments:  The  apron  system  provides 
a  good  control  against  payment  of 
duplicate  invoices  because  the  re¬ 
ceiving  clerk  can  only  make  out  an 
a])rt)n  at  the  time  shipment  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Some  stores  prevent  dupli¬ 
cate  payment  of  freight  bills  by 
stamping  the  co])y  of  apron  retained 
as  a  receiving  record. 

C.  SHIPMENT  NUMBER 
SYSTEM 

Regardless  of  what  receiving  sys¬ 
tem  is  used,  stores  find  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  showing  the  number  of 
the  receiving  entry  on  the  shipment, 
also  the  date  received.  This  may  be 
done  through  the  use  of  a  colored 
crayon  pencil,  although  some  stores 
use  special  lalx*ls  for  that  purpose. 
The  advantages  of  this  procedure 
are : 

1.  This  numlx-r  identifies  each 
transaction  and  distinguishes  it 
from  any  other. 

2.  ’file  receiving  number  on  the 
])ackage  is  transferred  to  the  in¬ 
voice,  thereby  facilitating  the 
work  of  closing  out  the  receiving 
entry  when  passing  the  invoice 
to  .Accounts  Payable. 

3.  Provides  an  easy  means  of 
checking  back  on  the  receiving 
entry  before  shipment  is  ojiened. 

4.  Receiving  date  on  package  re¬ 
veals  shipments  which  need  in¬ 
vestigation  and  follow-up,  be- 
cau.se  invoice  has  not  l)een  re¬ 
ceived  or  for  other  reasons. 

D.  DISTRIBUTION  TO  PROPER 
CHECKING  POINTS 

The  shipmenis  are  distributed  by 
various  means  to  temporary  storage 
areas  where  the  checking  is  to  take 
place.  The  receiving  clerk  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
shipment  is  channeled  to  the  proper 
ix)int.  Unnecessary  delays  in  check¬ 
ing  will  take  place,  especially  in 
large  stores  when  the  shipment  is 
routed  to  the  incorrect  point  in  the 
store. 

E.  WEIGHING  INCOMING 
SHIPMENTS 

The  facts  developed  in  a  recent 
survey  with  respect  to  the  practice 
of  weighing  shipments,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  The  determination  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  store  should  weigh 
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shipnicnts,  is  found  in  each 
store’s  experience.  Some  stores 
weigh  very  little  of  their  incom¬ 
ing  shipments  whereas  other 
stores  weigh  a  good  percentage 
of  shipments. 

2.  The  farther  removed  a  store  is 
from  the  eastern  seaboard,  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  ship¬ 
ments  weighed. 

Freight  Shipments: 

3.  Stores  that  weigh  extensively 
(ind  the  least  number  of  errors 
in  rail,  steamship  and  freight 
forwarder  shipments.  They  find 
the  greatest  number  of  errors  in 
highway  motor  carrier  ship¬ 
ments.  Some  stores  weigh  all 
highway  motor  shipments  deliv¬ 
ered  by  certain  lines — other 
stores  caution  their  receiving 
clerks  to  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  highway  motor  shipments 
and  to  weigh  any  that  appear  out 
of  line. 

I'his  condition  may  he  due  to 
lack  of  weighing  facilities  on  the 
])art  of  smaller  motor  carriers, 
or  weights  are  guessed  at  because 
of  inadequate  personnel  or  lack 
of  supervision.  It  must  he  borne 


in  mind  that  highway  motor  car¬ 
riers  are  not  highly  organized  as 
are  the  rail  carriers.  Receiving 
clerks  are  cautioned  to  weigh 
rail,  steamship  and  freight  for¬ 
warder  shipment  when  th.ev  ap- 
l)ear  out  of  line,  hut  compara¬ 
tively  few  stores  make  a  jiractice 
of  weighing  all  shipments. 

Riiilnay  Express  Shipments: 

4.  Stores  should  test-weigh  all 
Railway  Express  Agency  ship¬ 
ments  one  day  a  week.  If  num¬ 
erous  errors  are  discovered,  the 
weighing  is  continued  until  the 
situation  is  cleared  up.  Wrong 
weights  are  usually  due  to  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  their  em¬ 
ployees.  If  stores  weigh  and 
make  corrections,  it  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  making  these  employees 
more  careful.  Test-weighing  ex¬ 
press  shipments  is  recommended 
because  of  the  comparatively 
high  level  of  rates  that  obtain, 
making  any  inaccuracies  in 
weight  involve  more  money  than 
freight  shipments. 

Consolidated  Shipments: 

5.  Weigh  the  daily  aggregated 
shipment  from  New  York  City 


if  forwarded  by  express.  As  the 
weights  of  many  individual 
])ackagcs  make  up  the  total 
weight  of  this  shipment,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  errors  in  ag¬ 
gregating  weights,  also  because 
of  the  presence  of  fractional 
pounds  in  the  individual  pack¬ 
ages. 

Other  Shipments: 

6.  All  air  line  shii^ments  are 
weighed  because  of  the  high 
charges  that  obtain. 

7.  Parcel  post  usually  is  not 
weighed. 

A  fair  summary  of  this  survey 
which  is  supported  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  convention  discussions,  is 
that  many  stores  that  did  a  fairly 
complete  weighing  job,  found  that 
the  cost  exceeded  the  results.  Scales 
should  be  available  in  order  to  test- 
weigh,  also  to  weigh  doubtful  ship¬ 
ments.  This  has  been  found  defi¬ 
nitely  worthwhile.  As  stated  l»e- 
fore,  no  rule  can  lie  laid  down  as 
to  what  weighing  practice  a  store 
should  adopt.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  a  store’s  experience. 


IX 

Movement  of  Orders  and  Invoices 


A.  ORDERS 

ERCHANDISE  orders  are 
made  out  by  buyers  and  assis¬ 
tant  buyers.  In  most  stores, 
they  must  bear  the  approval  of  a 
Merchandise  Manager  or  the  store 
head  before  being  mailed  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  Also,  l)efore  being  mailed, 
the  total  amount  of  purchase  is  en¬ 
tered  against  the  department’s 
“Open  to  Buy.’’ 

Routing  Instructions:  Orders  are 
usually  made  out  in  triplicate  with 
the  tissue  remaining  in  the  buyer’s 
office  and  the  original  and  duplicate 
being  sent  to  the  department  head 
so  that  the  most  economical  shipping 
instructions,  consistent  with  the  re¬ 
quired  transit  time,  can  be  placed 
on  both  the  original  and  duplicate 
copies.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  shipping  instructions  speci¬ 
fy  the  weights  between  which  parcel 
post  is  cheaper  than  express  or 


freight — the  weights  between  which 
express  is  cheaper  than  either  parcel 
post  or  freight —  the  weight  over 
which  freight  is  cheaper  than  either 
express  or  parcel  post — and  the  de¬ 
tailed  freight  route  to  be  used. 

Other  Essential  Information : 
The  order  must  contain  the  full  and 
complete  “F.O.B.’’  terms  or  exact 
transportation  allowance,  the  re¬ 
quired  shipping  date,  the  trade  and 
cash  discount,  the  city  from  which 
shipment  will  be  made  if  different 
from  city  to  which  order  is  sent,  so 
that  correct  routing  may  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  original  is  mailed  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  duplicate  is 
sent  to  the  Order  and  Invoice  Office 
where  it  is  filed  in  folders  by  de¬ 
partment. 

Cancellation  of  Orders :  When  a 
buyer  sends  a  cancellation  to  a 
manufacturer,  a  copy  should  go  to 


the  Order  and  Invoice  Office  to  be 
attached  to  the  order.  When  manu¬ 
facturer’s  acknowledgment  of  can¬ 
cellation  is  received,  it  is  attached  to 
the  order  and  transferred  to  the 
completed  file.  Small  odd  amounts 
outstanding  on  an  order  are  can¬ 
celled  when  buyer  informs  order- 
checker  that  no  further  shipments 
will  be  made  by  manufacturer. 

B.  INVOICES 

Invoice  Register:  Invoices  are 
date  stamped  on  arrival  in  store. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  entered 
in  invoice  register  and  the  principal 
factor  in  reaching  that  decision  is 
the  degree  of  control  Accounts  Paya¬ 
ble  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  over 
invoices.  Some  stores,  after  many 
years  of  operating  an  invoice  regis¬ 
ter,  have  given  it  up  and  found  that 
they  can  get  along  without  it.  This 
has  reduced  expenses  and  speeded 
up  the  movement  of  invoices  for 
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iiiorchandisc  checking.  You  should 
study  your  invoice  register  to  make 
certain  that  the  advantages  more 
than  offset  the  expense  of  o])erating 
it. 

Where  receiving  apron  system  isj 
used,  a  copy  of  apron  is  usually  sub-j 
stituted  for  the  register. 

The  invoice  register,  in  large 
stores,  is  usually  kept  departmental- 
ly  with  each  invoice  being  given  a 
consecutive  numlK*r.  In  smaller 
stores,  this  division  between  depart¬ 
ments  is  unnecessary.  The  register^ 
is  used  to  control  invoices  so  that; 
discounts  w'ill  not  lx‘  lost.  It  also 
aids  one  to  locate  an  invoice  by  in¬ 
dicating  whether  it  is  in  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  l)e])artment  or  in  Accounts 
Payable. 

Location  of  Order  and  Invoice 
Office:  'Ihe  registering  is  accom- 
])lisbed,  usually,  in  the  Order  and 
Invoice  ( )ffice  and  the  register  con¬ 
tains  columns  for  invoice  number, 
invoice  date,  name  of  manufacturer, 
and  invoice  amount.  Where  there 
is  no  segregation  by  dej)artments,  it 
also  contains  a  column  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  clericals  in  this  office 
are  charged  to  Accounting  Office 
payroll,  but  in  many  stores  they 
work  under  the  suixTvision  of  the 
department  head.  This  office  is  of¬ 
ten  merged  with  the  Receiving  De- 
jiartment  office  or  if  in  a  separate 
office,  it  is  either  in  another  jiart  of 
the  Receiving  Department  or  ad¬ 
jacent  to  it.  It  is  of  considerable 
help  to  the  department  head  to  have 
siijicrvision  and  control  of  the  work 
as  it  results  in  a  smoother  and  more 
efficient  checking  and  marking  op¬ 
eration. 

Attaching  Apron  to  Invoice: 
When  the  Order  and  Invoice  Office 
is  located  on  a  different  floor,  some 
large  stores  have  found  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  use  a  tulie  system  as  a 
more  rapid  method  of  sending  in¬ 
voices  to  the  Receiving  Department. 
When  the  invoice  arrives  in  the 
Order  and  Invoice  Office,  if  the  re¬ 
ceiving  sheet  system  is  used,  an 
apron  ('containing  much  less  detail 
than  a  receiving  apron)  is  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  invoice. 

The  apron  contains  various  spaces 
for  filling  in  information  by  the  or¬ 
der  checkers,  merchandise  checkers 
and  markers.  Accounts  Payable 
clericals,  and  spaces  for  various 
signatures.  In  some  stores,  instead 
of  using  an  apron,  they  substitute 


a  rubber  stamp  for  stamping  these 
various  spaces  for  information  on 
the  front  of  the  invoice,  if  there  is 
sufficient  blank  space,  or  else  on  the 
back  of  the  invoice. 

Where  the  receiving  apron  sys¬ 
tem  is  used,  the  original  copy  is 
matched  with  the  correct  invoice 
and  pa.sted  on  the  Ixittom.  (See  sec¬ 
tion  on  Ajiron  System  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  explanation ) . 

Checking  the  Invoice  Against 
the  Order:  The  order  checker’s  un¬ 
filled  order  file  should  contain  a 
separate  folder  for  each  deiiartment. 
The  first  ojx'ration  is  to  draw  all  or¬ 
ders  needed  to  cover  the  invoices  on 
hand.  The  invoice  is  checked 
against  the  order  to  see  if  the  style 
nunilx'r,  price,  discounts  and  F.O.B. 
terms  are  as  shown  on  order.  If  an 
item  is  completely  filled,  the  (piantity 
on  order  is  checked,  also  the  invoice 
date  and  amount  of  invoice  is  shown 
on  back  of  order.  If  jiartially  filled, 
the  number  received  is  shown 
against  each  item.  The  total  dollar 
amount  of  invoice  and  date  are  also 
shown  on  the  back  of  the  order,  and 
the  amount  is  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  order  so  that  every 
order  contains  the  amount  still  out¬ 
standing.  This  method  prevents  ac- 
ce])tance  of  over-shijxnents.  without 
proper  authority'  from  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division.  An  order  should  lx‘ 
made  out  for  large  excesses. 

The  order-checker  should  show 
on  invoice,  any  sjx'cial  information 
which  may  have  been  noted  on  it 
by  the  bu3'er  that  may  l)e  important 
to  the  projK^r  handling  of  the  in¬ 
voice.  The  due  date  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  invoice  and  full  discount 
shown.  If  orders  are  pre-retailed, 
the  order-checker  shows  the  retail 
in  ink,  against  each  item  on  the  in¬ 
voice. 

Show  Routing  Instructions  on  In¬ 
voice:  A  very  imi)ortant  duty  of 
the  order-checker  is  to  transfer  the 
•routing  instructions  on  the  order  to 
the  invoice.  Then  when  the  invoice 
is  checked  against  the  receiving  re¬ 
cord  (as  the  last  oixwation  of  the 
Receiving  De])artment  before  send¬ 
ing  the  invoice  to  .Accounts  Pay¬ 
able)  it  immediately  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  if  the  store’s  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  violated,  and  charge- 
back  of  the  excess  transportation 
charges  can  be  made,  at  that  time. 

At  this  time  also,  “F.O.B.  store” 
terms  are  checked  against  the  re¬ 


ceiving  record  to  determine  whether 
shipment  was  made  prepaid.  If  not, 
total  transportation  charges  are 
charged  back  to  the  manufacturer. 
Often,  Ixcause  of  lack  of  weighing 
facilities,  or  for  other  reasons,  ship¬ 
ments  are  made  collect  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  where  "F.O.B.  store”  terms 
apply.  The  manufacturer  expects 
the  store  to  make  charge-backs  but 
the  charge-back  is  never  made,  un¬ 
less  the  i)rocedure  recommended 
alx)ve  is  followed.  This  has  consti¬ 
tuted  a  leak  in  some  stores.i 

Completed  Orders:  Whenever 
information  on  an  invoice  does  not 
agree  with  the  order,  the  buyer  is 
consulted.  .After  orders  are  com¬ 
pleted.  they  are  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  file  also  arranged  according  to 
de])artments. 

Reports:  The  Order  and  Invoice 
Office  are  usually  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  .Accounting  Office  with 
weekly,  semi-monthly,  or  monthly 
reports  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
outstanding  orders  for  each  depart¬ 
ment. 

Ten  Day  Bills:  A  recent  survey 
revealed  that  the  majority  of  stores 
have  no  sjx*cial  handling  of  ten  day 
bills.  Tbe  balance  have  the  order- 
checkers  attach  a  red  label  to  the 
invoice  which  flags  that  invoice  as  a 
ten  day  bill  and  it  is  given  priority 
by  the  Receiving  Department  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Consignment  Invoices:  The  pro¬ 
cedure  on  consignment  invoices  and 
merchandise,  for  that  matter,  is 
usually  the  same  as  on  regular  in¬ 
voices,  except  that  the  order-check¬ 
er  should  stamp  in  large  letters  in 
a  cons]iiciK)Us  place  on  invoice,  the 
word  “consignment.”  When  an  in¬ 
voice  is  received  from  the  vendor 
for  the  amount  actually  sold  or  kept, 
it  should  be  passed  to  Accounts 
Payable,  stam])ed  in  caps,  “SOLD 
FROM  CONSIGNMENT.” 

Control  Feature:  Usually,  no  in¬ 
voice  should  be  released  from  the 
Order  and  Invoice  Office  unless 
order-checked,  except  in  case  of 
emergencies.  Good  management  and 
control,  especially  in  large  stores, 
demand  that  invoices  should  not  be 
released  and  that  merchandise  should 
not  lx  checked  and  marked  and 
given  to  selling  departments  unless 
a  properly  authorized  order  is  on 
file.  Otherwise,  an  im]X)rtant  con¬ 
trol  over  buyers  is  lost,  and  unau- 
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thorized  purchases  could  be  made 
without  being  reflected  in  the  “Open 
to  Buy.”  No-charge  invoices  can 
he  checked  through  without  an 
order. 

Samples:  If  a  buyer  decides  to 
keep  samples  and  the  total  cost  in¬ 
volved  is  over  $10,  an  order  should 
be  made  out. 

C.  SPEED  IS  ESSENTIAL 

Every  effort  is  made  to  get  the 
invoices  through  the  processes  of 
order-checking  and  invoice  register¬ 
ing  as  quickly  as  j)ossihle  so  that  the 


checking  and  marking  of  merchan¬ 
dise  can  proceed  at  the  earliest  iK)ssi- 
hle  moment  and  merchandise  be 
made  available  for  sale  more  quickly. 

Where  mail  is  received  early  in 
the  morning,  some  stores  have 
adopted  the  procedure  of  having 
their  Order  and  Invoice  clericals 
commence  work  before  store  open¬ 
ing  so  that  invoices  can  he  made 
available  to  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  at  an  earlier  hour.  Large  stores 
may  find,  through  study,  that  some 
re-arrangement  of  hours  or  a  re¬ 
division  of  the  work  among  clericals. 


may  increase  the  speed  of  their  in¬ 
voice-registering  and  order-checking 
operation. 

When  this  work  is  handled  in  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable,  even  though  there  is 
only  enough  daily  work  for  one  cleri¬ 
cal,  it  should  lie  divided  between 
two  or  more  cleric.als  in  order  to 
speed  up  the  invoice.  In  other  words, 
a  re-distrihution  of  work  in  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  is  often  advisable  to 
permit  two  or  more  clericals  s|iend- 
ing  part  of  their  day  in  order-check¬ 
ing  and  invoice-registering. 


X 

Checking  of  Merchandise 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  function  of  checking  mer¬ 
chandise  to  determine  whether 
the  quantity  and  style  numbers 
shown  on  invoice  have  l)een  re¬ 
ceived,  is  obviously  an  important 
one.  The  work  demands  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  to  insure  the  store 
receiving  all  the  merchandise  for 
which  it  pays.  The  merchandise 
checker  certifies  to  the  Controller, 
through  his  signature  on  an  invoice, 
that  correct  quantity  has  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

Manuals:  Some  large  stores  pub¬ 
lish  manuals  for  checkers  and  mark¬ 
ers  that  are  excellent  mediums  for 
training  new  employees  and  devel¬ 
oping  orderly  procedure. 

Assign  Departments:  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  each  checker  be  assigned 
a  group  of  departments  and  that  his 
first  resjxjnsibility  be  to  take  care 
of  the  work  for  these  departments, 
although  when  emergencies  arise,  he 
will  havq  to  temporarily  give  priori¬ 
ty  to  a  department  that  is  assigned 
to  another  checker. 

This  arrangement  results  in  faster 
checking  because  checkers  developi  a 
certain  technique  in  handling  the 
merchandise  for  their  particular  de¬ 
partments.  The  checkers,  through 
familiarity  with  their  buyers,  are  also 
enabled  to  serve  them  more  effec¬ 
tively.  Finally,  this  specialization  of 
checkers  results  in  exact  knowledge 
of  the  marking  required  for  their 
group  of  departments.  , 

Checker-Markers:  Some  stores 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  separating 


the  opening  and  laying  out  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  checking  from  the  actu¬ 
al  counting.  Men  open  and  prepare 
the  merchandise  for  checking  and 
the  actual  counting  is  performed  by 
checker-markers  who  are  usually 
women  who  also  take  care  of  the 
marking. 

Checking  Yard  Goods:  Av  recent 
survey  of  forty-seven  stores  dis¬ 
closes  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
practice  among  stores  on  checking 
of  piece  goods  to  determine  whether 
yardage  received  is  as  billed.  Ac- 
curate  yardage  can  be  ascertained 
either  through  weighing  devices  or 
measuring  machines.  A  weighing 
device  placed  on  the  market  a  few 
years  ago  is  being  satisfactorily  used 
by  some  stores. 

Three  or  four  large  stores  re])ort- 
ed  that  the  principal  reason  they 
measured  was  to  examine  yard 
goods  for  defects  and  that  the  ascer¬ 
taining  of  accurate  yardage  is  of  sec¬ 
ond  importance.  Other  stores  that 
weigh  or  measure  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  sampling  the  yardage  on 
alx)ut  10%  of  the  piece  goods  re¬ 
ceived.  Half  of  the  stores  included  in 
this  survey  have  .salespeople  measure 
in  the  selling  departments,  whereas 
the  balance  which  is  principally 
made  up  of  large  stores,  have  this 
work  done,  in  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  by  Receiving  Department  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  question  of  whether  to  weigh 
or  measure,  or  do  neither,  is  one  for 
determination  by  each  store,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  such  factors  as  stock  short¬ 
ages  in  the  piece  goods  department 


— whether  a  store  attaches  any  im¬ 
portance  to  the  inspection  feature 
for  defects — the  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  that  is  given  the  ascertainment 
of  correct  yardage — the  labor  cost 
involved,  which  will  fluctuate  in 
various  stores  depending  upon  con¬ 
ditions. 

Examination  of  Ready -to-W ear : 
The  practice  of  placing  garments 
on  model  forms  and  conducting  an 
examination  for  size  and  workman¬ 
ship  is  usually  found  among  the 
larger  stores  and  usually  confined  to 
the  higher  priced  garments.  People 
with  specialized  knowledge  are  em- 
jdoyed  to  make  this  inspection  under 
the  supervision  of  the  department 
head. 

B.  DIRECT  INVOICE  CHECK 

There  are  two  systems  of  check¬ 
ing — the  direct  invoice  check  and 
the  blind  check.  The  method  of  op¬ 
eration  under  each  will  be  described. 

The  majority  of  stores  use  the 
direct  invoice  check  and  under  this 
method,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
merchandise  is  checked  directly 
against  the  invoice.  As  a  general 
rule,  no  shipment  can  l)e  opened  and 
checked  unless  the  checker  has  the 
invoice  in  his  possession.  Exception 
is  made  when  merchandise  is  urgent¬ 
ly  needed — then  it  is  counted  and 
listed  (blind  checked)  on  a  form 
known  as  the  “Hold  for  Vendor's 
Invoice.” 

Prior  to  this,  the  checker  must 
ascertain  whether  a  properly  author¬ 
ized  order  is  on  file  in  the  Order  and 
Invoice  Office.  The  Hold  form  is 
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retailed  and  the  merchandise  marked. 
When  the  vendor’s  invoice  arrives, 
the  Hold  Form  is  checked  against 
the  invoice  and  then  it  is  jiasted  to 
the  invoice. 

Ready-to-wear  is  universally  blind 
checked  (except  in  the  case  of  New 
York  City  stores  where  vendors  de¬ 
liver  the  invoice  with  .shiimients ). 
This  is  done,  first,  l)ecause  of  the 
speed  with  which  it  must  he  han¬ 
dled  ;  secondly,  because  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  informatitm  recpiired  by  unit 
control  records  and  for  marking 
tickets,  such  as  size  and  color,  which 
are  very  seldom  shown  on  manufac¬ 
turer’s  invoice. 

'I'he  technic|ue  usually  adopted  in 
checking  ready-to-wear  is  to  open 
])ackages  immediately  after  arrival, 
place  the  garments  on  hangers,  and 
hang  them  on  stationary  or  ])ortahle 
racks. 

Checker's  Duties:  Checkers  are 
also  resix)nsihle  in  most  stores  for 
overseeing  the  work  of  markers  in 
their  ])articular  section. 

'rite  checker  should  begin  his 
work  by  comparing  case  number, 
order  number,  and  other  information 
on  the  containers  with  similar  in¬ 
formation  on  invoice.  The  contain¬ 
ers  are  ojK'ned  and  the  merchandise 
is  assorted  on  the  tables  according 
to  style  numlier,  size,  title  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  invoice,  and  a  count  is 
made  of  each  item.  The  count  is 
compared  with  the  quantities  shown 
on  the  invoice.  If  the  merchandise 
corresjKMids  exactly  with  the  invoice 
and  the  quantity  is  correct,  the 
checker  should : 

1.  Place  a  check  mark  at  left  of 
each  quantity  figure  on  invoice. 
If  merchandise  must  Ik*  checked 
for  size  and  color,  check  mark- 
must  also  be  made  against  size 
and  color  on  invoice. 

Example 

■\/  1  doz.  #2497  blue  rayon  vests 

\/  3  Blue  -y/  3  green  •\/  6  pink 

Note:  If  an  invoice  reads  “12 
rayon  vests”  and  12  dozen  are 
meant,  the  word  “dozen”  should 
be  filled  in. 

2.  .Sign  in  invoice  space  provided 
for  his  signature,  also  show  date. 

3.  Make  out  the  ticket  requisition 
before  commencing  the  checking, 
l^roviding  merchandise  is  to  he 
marked  w-ith  hand-attached 
tickets.  This  will  tend  to  speed 
up  the  marking. 


4.  Mark  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
ages,  one  of  the  items,  or  the  top 
of  each  pile  of  packages,  with  the 
season  letter  and  retail  price,  so 
that  a  marker  may  start  to  mark 
merchandise. 

.s.  Where  stores  instruct  manufac¬ 
turer  t(j  non-insure  parcel  jxjst 
shipments,  the  checker  should 
show,  on  the  invoice,  the  total 
amount  of  postage  on  the  ])ack- 
age. 

6.  Put  invoice  on  completed  file. 

7.  Have  enqdy  trucks  in  which 
markers  may  jdace  marked  mer¬ 
chandise.  (Statiemary  'Fable 
Layout ) . 

•S.  Frecjuently  inspect  the  marked 
merchandise  to  he  sure  that  the 
price  is  correct,  as  well  as  the 
season  letter,  style  number, 
classification  number,  and  size. 

9.  When  necessary,  mark  the  mer¬ 
chandise  himself. 

Discrepancies^  and  Damages 

1.  Note  the  discrepancy  »)n  invoice 
and  have  the  department  head 
re-check  the  shiiMuent  to  make 
certain  that  checker’s  count  is 
correct. 

2.  Follow  the  procedures  given  be¬ 
low  according  to  circumstances 
in  each  case. 

a.  Ij  men  hand isc  is  over,  sepa¬ 
rate  the  number  over  and  hold 
with  invoice  for  the  buyer  to 
sign.  He  may  wish  to  return 
the  merchandise  or  keep  it.  If 
he  wishes  to  keep  the  amount 
over  or  part  of  the  amount,  he 
should  sign  in  red  ink,  “O.K. 
Keep,”  or  “Keep  one  dozen,” 
etc. 

If  amount  of  overage  is 
more  than  lO'/f  of  amount  of 
invoice,  the  inv(jice  is  returned 
to  the  Order  and  Invoice 
Office  for  checking  over 
against  order.  If  the  amount 
that  buyer  wishes  to  keep  is 
over  10%  of  the  original  or¬ 
der,  or  over  $100,  a  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager  should  sign. 

If  the  buyer  does  not  want 
the  overage,  he  will  sign  “Re¬ 
turn.”  The  checker  should 
then  put  the  price  on  merchan¬ 
dise  to  he  kept,  and  the  in¬ 
voice  and  overage  should  be 
sent  to  the  Return  Room. 


1).  If  merchandise  is  short,  the 
checker  should  he  sure  that 
department  head’s  signature  is 
on  the  back  of  invoice,  certify¬ 
ing  that  merchandise  was  re¬ 
checked.  On  out-t)f-town  ship¬ 
ments,  the  invoice  with  pack¬ 
ing  slip  should  be  sent  to  the 
Receiving  Department  office 
where  claim  against  carrier  or 
shipiKr  will  he  made.  Always 
note  packing — whether  jjack- 
ing  case  was  in  good  condition 
and  jiacked  to  full  capacity, 
and  state  this  on  reverse  side 
of  invoice.  Enter  on  invoice 
the  style  numlK-r,  lot  numljer, 
size,  color,  etc.,  of  shortage. 

c.  If  nierchandbc  is  damaged, 
department  head  should  re¬ 
check  and  separate  damaged 
from  jKrfect  merchandise  and 
send  with  invoice  to  the  Re¬ 
turn  Room.  (3ut-of-town  in¬ 
voices  must  be  referred  to  the 
Receiving  Department  Office 
for  claim  against  transporta¬ 
tion  company  or  shipper.  On 
local  shipments,  the  vendors 
must  he  notified. 

d.  If  merchandise  is  not  as  or¬ 
dered,  the  checker  should  hold 
for  the  disposition  of  the 
buyer.  If  he  wishes  to  return 
all  the  merchandise  or  part  of 
it,  it  should  he  handled  like  a 
return  for  overage,  after  the 
buyer  has  signed  the  invoice 
“O.K.  return.”  If  the  buyer 
wishes  to  keep  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  he  should  sign,  “O.K. 
Keep.” 

Repaired  Merchandise 

1.  Customer's  Repairs:  The  order 
checker  sends  invoice  to  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  Office  where 
it  is  marked,  “Customer’s  Re¬ 
pair.” 

a.  'Fhe  invoice  is  checked  in  usual 
manner. 

h.  Do  not  mark  merchandise  with 
retail  price.  If  there  is  a  re¬ 
pair  card  attached,  leave  this 
on  the  merchandise.  Indicate 
the  retail  price  directly  on  the 
repair  card,  if  there  is  one, 
otherwise  write  the  price  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  is  to  be 
enclosed  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

c.  Pass  invoice  and  give  merchan¬ 
dise  to  head  of  stock. 
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2.  Stock  Repairs:  The  invoice  is 
marked,  “Stock  Repair.”  The 
buyer  prices  the  invoice.  Proper 
records  are  checked  in  Receiving 
Department  Office  to  show  that 
manufacturer  has  returned  mer¬ 
chandise. 

a.  Check  invoice  in  usual  man¬ 
ner  and  sign  it. 

b.  Mark  merchandise,  using  orig¬ 
inal  season  letter. 

c.  Pass  invoice. 

Return-Pi  o-Order 
Return-Order  Cancelled 
Return-Excess  of  Order 

\\'^hen  an  invoice  does  not  bear 
the  order  checker's  signature  and 
carries  one  of  these  notations; 

1.  If  buyer  has  signed,  “O.K. 
Keep.”  proceed  as  with  regular 
invoice. 

2.  If  buyer  has  signed  “O.K.  Re¬ 
turn.”  the  checker  should  write 
on  face  of  invoice  with  crayon, 
“Return  as  Received.”  Condi¬ 
tion  of  shipment  and  how  packed, 
should  l)e  noted  on  invoice.  Send 
invoice  and  merchandise  (with¬ 
out  o])ening  it)  to  Return  Room. 
The  checker  should  not  sign  the 
invoice  in  “Quantity  Checked” 
sjiace.  If  the  shiiiment  or  part 
of  it  has  been  opened,  the  entire 
shipment  must  be  checked  and 
the  invoice  signed. 

Special  Orders 
The  checker  should : 

1.  Check,  have  merchandise  marked, 
and  pass  invoice  as  usual. 

2.  Give  merchandise  to  Head  of 
Stock. 

Sampling 

Pre-packed  merchandise  is  mer¬ 
chandise  that  has  been  packed  by 
vendor  so  that  the  store  can  deliver 
to  its  customers  in  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  package.  The  checker  should; 

1.  Open  and  examine  at  least  \0% 
of  the  shipment  and  state  that  he 
has  done  so  on  the  back  of  the 
invoice.  If  anything  is  wrong, 
the  entire  shipment  should  be 
examined. 

2.  See  that  all  pieces  are  marked  on 
outside  .of  containers. 

3.  Indicate  on  reverse  side  of  in¬ 


voice,  the  number  of  pre-packs 
inspected  and  his  findings. 

Pre-marked  Merchandise 

Pre-marked  merchandise  is  mer¬ 
chandise  which  has  l)een  marked  by 
the  vendor  for  the  store.  The  check¬ 
er  should  inspect  part  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  to  make  certain  that  the  price 
agrees  with  the  invoice.  If  any 
marking  is  bad  the  entire  shipment 
should  be  examined. 

Comparison  Merchandise 

On  merchandise  bought  by  Com¬ 
parison  Shoppers,  the  checker  should ; 

1.  Remove  all  competitors’  names 
and  price  marks. 

2.  Check  and  mark  merchandise  as 
si)ecified  on  Comparison  Depart¬ 
ment  invoice  as  on  any  vendor’s 
invoice,  adding  the  letter  “C”  in 
red  crayoi;  after  the  price. 

Consignment  Merchandise 

The  checker  should ; 

1.  Handle  like  regular  invoice. 

2.  Put  this  symbol  (X)  in  addition 
to  the  price  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  marking  tickets  or 
merchandise. 

Salvaging 

.Another  checker  duty  is  to  sal¬ 
vage  packing  materials  used  by  the 
manufacturers  for  re-use  by  the 
store  in  packing  customer  i)urchases 
and  returns  to  manufacturers.  There¬ 
fore.  in  ojiening  containers,  check¬ 
ers  should  be  cautioned  not  to  dam¬ 
age  the  containers  any  more  than  is 
necessary.  (See  chapter  on  “Sal¬ 
vaging  of  Waste  Materials.”  ) 

Manufacturers’  Labels 

Manufacturers’  Labels  should  be 
removed  from  mercluindise  before  it 
leaves  the  Receiving  Deixirtment  un¬ 
less  the  department  head  has  written 
authorization  from  a  Merchandise 
Manager  to  leave  on  the  label  or  un¬ 
less  the  law  requires  labelling. 

Merchandise  T ransfers 

Merchandise  transfers  are  forms 
authorizing  the  sale  of  merchandise 
fron>  one  department  of  the  store  to 
another.  The  checker  will  receive 
this  form  and  the  merchandise,  when 
one  of  his  departments  is  buying 
the  merchandise.  The  merchandise 


transfer  should  act  as  a  re-marking 
authorization. 

Bulk  Checking 

Bulk  checking  is  the  term  applied 
to  merchandise  which,  for  purposes 
of  convenience,  is  checked  by  con¬ 
tainers  according  to  information  not¬ 
ed  bv  vendors  on  outside,  and  not 
unit  marked  until  it  is  requisitioned 
by  the  .selling  floor.  When  checking 
merchandise  handled  this  way, 
checker  should  specify  on  invoice 
that  merchandise  is  to  be  marked 
later.  Several  containers  should  be 
opened  and  test-checked. 

Locked  Files:  Some  stores  use 
locked  files  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
invoices.  \\  hen  invoices  arrive  in 
the  Receiving  Department,  they  are 
immediately  j)laced  in  a  locked  file 
for  each  department  or  group  of 
departments  handled  by  one  buyer. 
•After  the  merchandise  has  been 
checked,  invoices  are  usually  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  locked  file  for  re¬ 
tailing  by  the  buyer,  if  the  store 
system  calls  for  the  marker  having 
the  invoice  while  marking  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Other  stores,  using  the  locked 
file,  keep  invoices  on  one  file  until 
they  are  ready  to  be  sent  to  .Ac¬ 
counts  Payable.  The  files,  while  not 
in  use  by  checkers  or  markers,  are 
kci)t  in  a  centrally  located  cabinet. 
.After  the  merchandise  has  been 
marked  and  all  the  necessary  signa¬ 
tures  are  on  the  invoices,  and  they 
have  been  checked  against  the  re¬ 
ceiving  records — if  that  practice  i.s 
followed — they  are  sent  to  Accounts 
Payable. 

Other  stores  experience  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  controlling  their  invoices 
and  while  they  are  in  the  possession 
of  checkers  and  markers,  the  in¬ 
voices  are  kept  on  clip  boards  rather 
than  locked  files. 

Testing  the  Checkers:  Under  the 
direct  invoice  check,  in  order  to 
keep  the  checkers  on  their  toes  and 
make  certain  they  are  doing  a  con¬ 
scientious  checking  job,  department 
heads  follow  the  practice,  from  time 
to  time,  of  removing  some  merchan¬ 
dise  from  a  pile  about  to  be  checked, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the 
checker.  If  the  checker  does  not  re¬ 
port  the  shortage,  he  is  warned  to 
be  more  careful.  The  pursuance  of 
the  practice  assures  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  job. 
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C.  BLIND  CHECK  SYSTEM 

(NOTE:  Most  of  the  “Checker’s  Duties” 
as  outlined  in  the  “Direct  Invoice 
Check”  section  of  this  chapter,  apply 
equally  to  this  section,  except  that  the 
procedure  in  some  instances  is  differ¬ 
ent,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  invoice.) 

Under  the  blind  check  system, 
neither  the  merchandise  checker  nor 
the  marker  receive  the  invoice.  It 
is  lield  in  the  Order  and  Invoice 
Office. 

Issuing  Form :  The  order  checker, 
after  checking  the  invoice  against 
the  order,  issues  a  blind  check  form 
on  which  is  shown  the  manufactur¬ 
er's  name,  department,  vendor’s 
number  and  classification  of  mer- 
ebandise.  Also,  the  item  on  the  in¬ 
voice  is  shown,  to  the  extent  of  the 
style  number.  The  cost  and  retail 
are  also  shown.  The  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  a  blind  check  system  pre¬ 
supposes  pre-retailing. 

The  merchandise  checker  opens 
the  shipment,  sorts  the  merchandise, 
counts  it,  and  fills  in  the  description 
of  the  merchandise  and  quantities  on 
the  blind  check  form.  The  checker 
shows  the  retail  prices  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  piles  of  merchandise,  for  the 
marker’s  information.  Usually,  the 
blind  check  form  is  not  released  by 
the  order  checker  to  the  merchandise 
checker  until  the  invoice  has  been 
received. 

Ready-to-lF ear :  Stores  operating 
on  a  blind  check  system,  deviate 
from  this  procedure  with  respect  to 


ready-to-wear,  and  shipments  of 
merchandise  which  are  required  for 
immt'diate  selling  and  on  which  the 
invoice  has  not  been  received.  With 
resi)ect  to  these  two  classes  of  ship¬ 
ments.  the  procedure  is  identical 
with  that  followed  by  stores  using 
the  direct  check. 

Passing  Invoices:  When  the  blind 
check  form  is  returned  to  the  Order 
and  Invoice  (Office,  it  is  checked 
against  the  invoice  and  if  the  quan¬ 
tities  and  other  information  shown 
by  the  merchandise  checker  are  cor¬ 
rect,  this  form  is  attached  to  the 
invoice  and  passed  to  Accounts  1 ’ay- 
able.  If,  however,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
crepancy,  it  is  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  department  head  or  the 
checker,  for  investigation. 

Disadvantages:  One  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  blind  check  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  very  often,  the  shipping 
containers  have  lx?en  disposed  of 
and  the  merchandise  has  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  selling  department, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  opjxir- 
tunity  of  re-checking  the  shipment 
to  determine  whether  the  checker  or 
the  manufacturer  is  correct,  or 
whether  the  store  has  a  claim  against 
the  transportation  company. 

Comparatively  few  stores  use  the 
blind  check,  except  as  i)reviously 
explained  on  ready-to-wear  and 
shipments  that  are  immediately 
needed.  The  princi])al  advantage 
claimed  for  the  blind  check  is  that 
it  assures  the  store  that  the  checker 


has  conscientiously  counted  the 
merchandise.  This  is  somewhat 
nullified  by  tbe  fact  that  85%  of 
the  shipments  received  by  a  store 
contain  a  packing  slip  on  which 
quantities  are  shown.  The  majority 
of  stores  feel  this  blind  check  is 
slower  and  more  exjiensive  than  the 
direct  invoice  check. 

D.  HANDLING  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

The  Receiving  Department  should 
do  its  part  in  helping  the  store  keep 
its  delivery  promises  to  customers 
by  speeding  special  orders  through 
the  checking  and  marking  processes 
and  delivering  the  merchandise  to 
the  head  of  stock  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Broken  promises  result  in 
disappointed  customers  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  good  will. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  red  address 
label  be  enclosed  with  the  special 
order  for  use  by  the  vendor  when 
making  shipment  to  the  store.  This 
red  address  label  flags  the  shipment 
as  a  special  order  and  it  can  be 
opened  up  immediately  on  a  “Hold 
for  VTndor  Invoice’’ — if  the  invoice 
is  not  available — checked,  marked 
and  given  to  the  head  of  stock. 

Each  store  should  establish  a  cen¬ 
tralized  follow-up  on  the  buyers 
prior  to  the  promised  date  of  de¬ 
livery  to  customer,  to  insure  the 
arrival  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
store  in  sufficient  time  to  keep  the 
promise. 


Marking  of  Merchandise:  See  Chapter  XI 

Central  Ticket  Making  Room  where  type  setting  is  separated  from  operating  the  machines. 
One  girl  sets  up  the  chases  while  other  girls  operate  the  machines. 
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Marking  of  Merchandise 


Marking  should  be  such  as  to 
make  the  price  readily  available 
to  the  salesclerk  and  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Marking  should  he  neat,  legible 
and  not  unattractive. 

Marking  should  he  such  as  to 
allow  for  case  in  price  revision. 


Marking  should  he  sufficiently 
permanent  to  last  until  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  and  then  he 
readily  removable. 

Marking  must  not  injure  the 
merchandise  when  the  i)rice  is 
put  on  by  the  marker  or  wlun 
removed  hv  the  customer. 


Legible,  complete,  accurate 
and  economical  price  marking 
is  necessary  to : 

The  Customer — who  instinctively 
looks  for  the  price  of  an  article,  per- 
ticularly  when  a  salesclerk  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  available.  When  price 
marking  is  legible  and  in  the  proper 
position  on  the  merchandise,  this 
information  is  ascertained  cjuickly 
by  the  customer  and  is  an  aid  to 
selling.  Generally  s]x*aking,  neat 
price  marking  has  a  good  effect  on 
the  customer,  in  that  it  creates  the 
feeling  that  the  store  respects  the 
merchandise  it  is  offering  for  .sale. 

The  Salesclerk — who  must  he 
able  to  quickly  ascertain  the  price  of 
the  merchandise  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  it.  This  is  esjie- 
cially  important  during  busy  selling 
jxriods.  Legibility  of  price  marking 
reduces  salesclerks’  errors  which  re¬ 
sult  in  merchandise  being  sold  at 
wrong  prices. 

The  Merchandise  Manager  and 
Buyer — who  are  interested  in  all 
aids  to  correct  selling.  They  are  also 
interested  in  having  the  merchandise 
marked  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
removed  to  either  the  selling  count¬ 
ers  or  stockrooms.  Merchandise  is 
not  sold  in  the  Receiving  De])art- 
ment,  and  every  day  it  remains 
there  it  is  a  dead  investment  and  re¬ 
duces  stock  turns.  Marking  is  also 
es.sential  for  unit  control. 

The  Controller — who  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reducing  slock 
shortages  and  who  must  he  in  a  ix)si- 
tion  to  present  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  condition  of  each  selling  de- 
])artment.  If  price  marking  is  not 
legible  and  complete,  inaccuracies  oc¬ 
cur  in  inventories  and  if  the  retail 
placed  on  the  invoice  is  not  the  same 
as  on  the  price  tickets,  the  Control¬ 
ler’s  figures  are  not  as  valuable  as 
they  should  be. 

A.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRICE 
MARKING 

1.  The  price  mark  should  he  readily 
distinguishable  as  the  official  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  marking. 


Central  Ticket  Making  Room  that  operates  on  the  principle  of  each 
operator  setting  up  his  own  type  chase. 


Other  side  of  Central  Ticket  Making  Room. 
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7.  Marking  should  involve  as  few- 
standard  methods  in  any  one  de¬ 
partment  as  possible. 

8.  Use  the  fastest  practical  method 
of  marking,  bearing  in  mind  the 
cost  of  labor  and  supplies. 

9.  Marking  should  Ite  done  with  ;is 
little  handling  of  merchandise  as 
possible. 

B.  METHODS  OF  PRICE 
MARKING 

It  was  necessary  to  omit  from 
the  following,  variations  in  marking 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  small 
quantities,  also  the  merchandising 
policy  in  any  department  which  may 
prohibit  the  use  of  an  otherwise  logi¬ 
cal  method. 

Rubber  Stamping:  See  Rubber 
Stamp  Marking.  Chapter  Xlll. 
Crayon:  Wherever  no  other  method 
is  practicable.  For  color  of  crayon 
to  be  used  on  different  surfaces, 
see  page  76. 

Gummed  Label:  Use  gummed  labels 
in  all  instances  where  other  jwice 
tickets  are  not  as  economical  or 
practical. 

Tickets  That  Can  Be  Machine- 
Attached:  Use  tickets  that  can  be 
machine-attacbed  to  mercbandise 
in  all  ])ossible  instances. 

String  Ticket:  Use  a  string  ticket 
when  merchandising  jx)licy  makes 
it  necessary  or  when  other  meth¬ 
ods  are  not  suitable.  \’ary  the 
size  of  the  string  ticket  as  the 
nature  of  the  merchandise  to  be 
marked,  demands. 

Hand  Pin  Ticket:  Use  a  hand-at¬ 
tached  pin  ticket  whenever  ma¬ 
chine-attaching  tickets  is  imprac¬ 
tical. 

Soft  Ticket:  Use  soft  tickets,  at¬ 
tached  with  separate  pin  only 
when  merchandising  policy  mak<‘s 
it  necessary.  Soft  tickets  are  not 
adaptable  to  being  printed  by  ma- 
ebine  and  are  difficult  to  attach 
and  are  expensive.  Also,  they  can 
be  easily  shifted'  by  dishonest  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Folding  Pin  Ticket:  Folding  pin 
ticket  should  be  used  only  when 
merchandising  policy  demands. 
Barb  Tag:  Use  barb  tag  or  needle- 
attached  string  ticket  on  all  mer¬ 
chandise  in  bolts  where  other 
marking  is  impractical. 

Linen  Ticket:  Use  linen  ticket 
(attached  by  wire)  for  marking 
rugs. 


C.  EXTENT  AND  POSITION 
OF  PRICE  MARKING 

The  extent  of  price  marking  in¬ 
formation  to  be  carried  on  tickets  is 
determined  largely  by  store  policy. 
The  amount  of  information  will  also 
vary  with  the  kinds  of  merchandi.se 
to  l)e  marked. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  minimum 
amount  of  price  marking  information 
to  Ik;  placed  on  all  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
store,  is  season  code  and  price. 
Season  code  includes  numeral  or 
letter  to  designate  the  season,  and 
numeral  or  letter  to  designate  the 
month  of  the  season.  The  season 
c(Kle  is  essential  as  an  aid  in  effec¬ 
tively  controlling  slow-selling  mer¬ 
chandise  in  order  that  merchandise 
turnover  may  l)e  increased. 

If  necessary,  an  identifying  num¬ 
ber  such  as  order  number  and  regis¬ 
ter  number  can  be  included.  A\'ben 
returning  merchandise  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  when  re-ordering,  these 
numbers  make  it  jwssible  for  the 
buyer  to  refer  to  tbe  copy  of  order 
remaining  in  his  order  bcMik  or  to 
the  invoice,  and  in  that  way.  identify 
the  manufacturer,  also  secure  cost 
price,  terms,  etc. 

On  certain  merchandise  such  as 
ready-to-wear,  the  size,  style,  and 
color  are  generally  included  in  ad<li- 
tion  to  season  code  and  price. 

If  it  is  store  policy  to  assign  to 
each  manufacturer  a  house  number 
and  to  divide  the  merchandise  into 
various  classifications,  this  informa¬ 
tion  should  also  be  shown  on  jirice 
ticket. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
to  warn  against  showing  a  cost  code 
on  your  price  tickets  if  you  are  on 
the  “retail  system”.  When  a  store 
is  on  the  “retail  system”,  the  cost 
code  does  not  serve  any  need  that 
cannot  be  secured  from  the  order 
number. 

From  a  merchandising  standiwint, 
.the  showing  of  a  cost  code  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  your  store.  Your  sales¬ 
clerks  learn  this  code  and  pass  cost 
information  on  to  their  acquaintan¬ 
ces.  These  peojde  are  then  able  to 
come  into  your  store  and  determine 
what  the  cost  of  an  article  is.  To  a 
]ierson  unfamiliar  with  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  it  may  appear  that 
you  are  making  an  exorbitant  profit 
if  the  merchandise  costs  $6  and  you 
retail  it  for  $10.  Stores  should  with¬ 
hold  from  their  salesclerks  informa¬ 


tion  regarding  the  cost  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Position  of  Information:  The 
various  items  of  marking  informa¬ 
tion  used  are  to  be  assigned  a  defi¬ 
nite  place  on  the  price  ticket.  This 
procedure  also  holds  true  if  the  price 
marking  is  applied  directly  to  the 
merchandise  without  the  use  of  a 
ticket.  For  example,  if  a  store  de¬ 
cides  to  use,  in  the  marking  of  a 
certain  item,  season  code,  order 
number,  and  price  it  is  suggested  the 
season  code  be  placed  on  the  top  line 
of  the  ticket ;  the  order  number  on 
the  second  line ;  and  the  price  on  the 
third  line.  Employees  will  be  able  to 
quickly  identify  the  various  items  of 
price  marking  according  to  their  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  ticket. 

Standardized  Marking:  A  card 
should  be  made  up  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  listing  the  various  cla.sses  of 
merchandise  it  sells,  the  kinds  of 
tickets  to  be  used  on  each  type,  and 
the  extent  of  marking  information 
to  be  applied.  This  card  is  to  be 
attached  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
table  on  which  the  merchandise  for 
a  dei^artment  is  marked.  This  w'ill 
])rove  to  Ik?  a  great  aid  to  markers, 
particularly  those  who  are  switched 
from  their  regular  work  to  take  care 
of  rush  jobs.  They  will  immediately 
know  the  kinds  of  tickets  to  1k'  used, 
and  the  extent  of  price  marking  in¬ 
formation  to  be  placed  on  such 
tickets. 

D.  SOURCE  OF  RETAIL  PRICE 

Invoices  are  retailed  by  one  of 
two  methods.  One  method  is  to  have 
the  buyer  place  the  retail  on  the  in¬ 
voice  before  or  after  the  merchan¬ 
dise  has  l)een  checked.  The  other 
method  (pre-retailing)  is  to  have  the 
buyer  retail  the  merchandise  order, 
at  the  time  it  is  made  out,  with  the 
exception  of  the  copy  which  is  sent 
to  the  manufacturer.  When  the 
practice  of  pre-retailing  is  followed, 
the  order  checker  places  the  retail 
on  invoice  before  sending  it  to  the 
Receiving  Department. 

Practically  all  stores  following 
the  jiractice  of  pre-retailing,  iK?rmit 
the  marking  to  be  accomplished 
without  a  prior  buyer  o.k.,  only  on 
staple  lines  of  merchandise.  On  the 
style  lines,  the  buyer  must  first  re¬ 
consider  the  retail  and  either  change 
it  or  let  it  remain  as  is.  The  buyer 
then  signs  the  invoice  and  the  mark¬ 
ing  can  proceed. 
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A  survey  revealed  that  54%  of 
stores  replying  were  in  favor  of  ^ 
pre-retailing  for  all  departments  — 
26%  for  certain  departments — and 
20%  were  opposed  to  pre-retailing. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
there  has  been  a  recent  growth  in 
the  practice  of  pre-retailing.  The 
principal  advantage  claimed  for  pre¬ 
retailing  is  that  it  causes  the  buyer, 
when  purchasing  merchandise,  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  retail  price. 
From  a  Receiving  Department 
standpoint,  there  are  obvious  advan¬ 
tages  in  that  part  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  that  can  be  immediately  marked 
without  buyer’s  o.k. 

Under  pre-retailing,  a  downward 
change  in  the  price  showm  on  the 
merchandise  order  l)efore  marking, 
should  be  approved  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager.  Advocates  of  ])re-re- 
tailing  also  claim  these  advantages; 

1.  That  if  properly  done,  will  in¬ 
crease  markup. 

2.  Is  a  real  necessity  for  the  proper 
balance  or  control  of  stock. 

3.  Assists  in  the  speed  of  getting 
merchandise  into  stock  and  on 
sale. 

4.  Speeds  the  passing  of  invoices 
for  payment. 

Merchandise  Ready  to  Be 
Marked:  As  stated  in  the  chapter 
on  “Checking  of  Merchandise,”  the 
checker  places  the  retail  price  on 
the  containers  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  requisitions  the  tickets,  or 
else  the  marker  is  given  the  retailed 
invoice  from  which  to  work.  Mark¬ 
ers  should  be  cautioned  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  verbal  statements  regarding  re¬ 
tail  prices  from  buyers.  They  must 
actually  see  the  retail  prices  on  the 
invoices  or  the  checkers  must  give 
them  this  information. 

E.  SPECIALIZATION  OF 
MARKERS 

The  greatest  degree  of  efficiency 
will  be  obtained  by  assigning  each 
marker  to  price  mark  the  merchan¬ 
dise  of  a  particular  department  or 
group  of  dejiartments.  The  number 
of  departments  which  a  single 
marker  will  handle,  depends  entire¬ 
ly  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  The  purj^ose  of  specialization 
is  to  increase  the  speed  and  accuracy 
of  the  markers  through  constant 
handling  of  the  merchandise  of  given 
department?. 

Each  marker,  however,  should  be 


One  method  of  operating  under 
a  Stationary  Table  Layout. 


taugbt  to  price  mark  for  at  least  one 
other  department  or  group  of  de¬ 
partments,  so  that  in  case  of  vaca¬ 
tion  or  illness,  one  marker  may  sub¬ 
stitute  for  another. 

The  degree  to  which  si)eciali7.a- 
tion  can  be  carried  out  will  Ihtctuate 
with  the  size  of  the  store.  In  the 
smaller  volume  stores,  because  of 
the  fewer  units  to  be  marked,  a 
small  force  of  markers  must  be 
spread  over  all  departments,  and  tbe 
opportunity  for  specialization  is 
considerably  lessened. 

F.  MERCHANDISE  INSPEC HON 

The  department  head  should  in¬ 
struct  the  markers  to  examine  the 
merchandise  which  they  are  mark¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  in 
good  condition.  This  examination 
should  be  a  casual  one  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  sjieed  of  the  marking  o])eration. 
When  merchandise  that  is  not  in 
good  condition  is  not  detected  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  into  stock,  tbe  store  can¬ 
not  determine  where  the  soilage  or 
damage  occurred,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
markdown  on  it,  which  of  course, 
lessens  the  store’s  profits  on  the  sale 
of  this  merchandise.  Stores  whose 
markers  do  a  good  job  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  have  returned  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  irt  bad  condition  to  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

Merchandise  Count:  Markers 
should  be  instructed  to  check  amount 


of  merchandise  in  boxes  with  the 
amount  shown  by  vendor  on  outside 
of  box.  Any  differences  should  be 
reported  to  checkers. 

G.  HANDLING  TECHNIQUE 

Markers  should  Ik*  instructed  In 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  at¬ 
taching  price  tickets.  The  following 
instructions  should  be  given  mark¬ 
ers  : 

String  Tickets:  Learn  to  hold  a 
small  number  of  tickets  in  the  pahti 
of  your  right  hand.  Place  ticket  be¬ 
tween  index  finger  and  thumb,  al¬ 
lowing  string  to  remain  in  iialm  of 
hand.  Pass  ticket  through  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  grasp  ticket  with  left  hand, 
sliding  index  finger  through  open¬ 
ing  in  string.  Pull  ticket  through 
loop  and  pull  tight. 

Gum  Labels:  Always  keep  moist- 
ener  on  right  hand  side  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Have  merchandise  rest 
wholly  on  table.  Moisten  as  many 
tickets  as  you  tbink  advisable.  'I  bis 
will  vary  with  the  various  types  of 
merchandise,  dejKnding  upon  your 
ability  to  move  from  piece  to  piece 
rapidly. 

Hold  moistened  tickets  in  right 
hand,  using  index  finger  of  left  hand 
to  press  top  of  ticket  down  firmly. 
Tear  ticket  away  from  you.  rather 
than  towards  you.  If  possible,  place 
gum  lal)el  in  right  hand  corner  of 
merchandise  at  right  angles  to  mer- 
chandi.se.  Do  not  use  too  much 
water  to  moisten  tickets. 

Folding  Pin  Ticket:  Put  jiins  of 
ticket  through  edge  of  merchandi.se. 
Fold  ticket  even  and  put  pins 
through  small  holes.  Press  pins  in¬ 
wardly.  Fold  flap  of  ticket  over  and 
put  through  larger  slot. 

Needle:  Open  string  of  ticket 
wide  and  push  through  top  of  needle. 
Insert  needle  and  string  through  in¬ 
side  of  right  sleeve  of  merchandise ; 
on  sleeveless  garments,  pass  needle 
through  hem,  at  bottom  of  right 
armhole.  Pull  needle  hard  enough  to 
detach  string  and  put  ticket  through 
loop  of  string  and  pull  tight. 

How  to  Set  Type: 

1.  W’hen  setting  type,  hold  chase 
with  small  grooves  on  top  and 
start  from  the  left  of  the  chase 
and  work  over  towards  the  right. 

2.  Use  small  tyjie  for  information 
on  ticket  and  larger  type  for  the 
price. 
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3.  Use  only  perfect  ty^je.  Discard 
all  defective  type  immediately, 
when  discovered. 

4.  Keep  a  typewriter  brush  con¬ 
venient  and  have  markers  ac- 
cpiire  the  habit  of  brushing  each 
setup  of  tyi)e,  l)efore  inserting 
chase  in  machine. 

5.  To  prevent  soilage  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  operators  of  attaching  ma¬ 
chines  should  be  i)rovided  with 
cheesecloth  with  which  to  wi^)e 
fingers,  after  setting  type. 

H.  DEFERRED  MARKING 

Merchandise  is  placed  in  stock 
usually  in  the  original  shipping  con¬ 
tainer.  The  price  is  on  container 
and  the  units  within  the  container 
are  individually  marked,  only  as 
transferred  to  selling  floor.  This  is 
a  complete  list  of  merchandise  on 
which  the  practice  of  deferred  mark¬ 
ing  is  followed : 

Rooks 

Roys’  pajamas 
(packaged) 

Comforters 

Drugs 

Facial  tissues 

Flat  silverware 

Groceries 

House  furnishings 

Kitchenware 

Indies’  gloves 

Ladies’  hosiery 

Pillow  cases 

Sheets 

Soda  water 

Toj's 

Towels 

X'^ery  large,  pro¬ 
motional  shipments 

I.  PRE-MARKING 

This  is  marking  done  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  at  the  request  of  a  store.  It 
is  accomplished  in  two  ways: 

1.  Tickets  are  made  out  by  the 
store  and  sent  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  for  attaching.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  charge  the  store  for  the 
cost  of  labor  involved,  whereas 
other  manufacturers  do  not. 

2.  Some  manufacturers  furnish  the 
tickets,  print  and  attach  them, 
charging  for  the  supplies  and 
work  involved,  whereas  other 
manufacturers  make  no  charge. 

Some  manufacturers  pre-mark  the 
following  lines  of  merchandise  for 
stores  that  request  it : 

Art  needlework 
Bird  food 


HANGER  RACK 
READY-TO-WEAR 

Height — 5  ft.  6  in. 

Length-  -5  ft.  6  in. 

Capacity — 1800  to  2000  hangers 


Details 

Bars  are  spared  10  inches  apart  and  are  welded 

Frame  bars  are  . P/4  in.  pipe 

Hanging  bars  are  1  in.  pipe 

Wheels  are  rubber  and  are  4  in.  in  diameter. 


Roys’  w'ear 
Flower  seeds 
Hair  brushes 
Hand  bags 
Ladies’  hats 
Ladies’  shoes 
Men’s  clothing 
Men’s  hats 
Men’s  hose 
Men’s  shirts 
Paints 

Toothbrushes 
Women’s  hosiery 

J.  HANGERS 

After  shipments  of  ready-to-wear 
are  opened,  the  merchandise  check¬ 
ers  place  the  garments  on  hangers, 
and  the  garments  are  then  hung  on 
stationary  or  portable  racks.  After 
being  checked  and  marked,  the  gar¬ 
ments  on  the  portable  racks  are 
taken  to  the  selling  floor  where  they 
are  transferred  to  selling  racks. 

The  cost  of  the  hangers  is  charged 
to  the  selling  departments  using 
them.  The  Receiving  Department 
has  a  problem  of  having  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hangers  on  hand  for  the 
incoming  shipments  and  this  is 
taken  care  of  by  having  a  messenger 
collect  hangers  from  the  ready-to- 
wear  sections  each  night.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  that : 

1.  The  type  of  hangers  used  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  De¬ 
cide  definitely  on  one  good  short¬ 
necked  hanger  for  dresses — a 
long-necked  hanger  for  coats — a 


special  hanger  for  suits,  chil¬ 
dren’s  coats,  dresses,  etc. 

2.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  each 
type  of  hanger  should  be  se¬ 
cured,  so  that  garments,  when 
hung  on  the  racks  on  the  selling 
floor,  will  present  an  attractive, 
uniform  appearance. 

3.  The  various  types  of  hangers 
should  always  be  assorted.  This 
is  a  problem  for  stores.  The 
illustration  above  presents  the 
answer. 

4.  Higher  priced  dresses  should 
have  hangers  that  help  sell  the 
dresses.  Hangers  for  each  price 
group  should  be  standardized. 

K.  DOUBLE  STUB  READY- 
TO-WEAR  TICKET 
To  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  re-marking  customer  returns 
of  ready-to-wear,  and  to  eliminate 
the  delay  occasioned  through  the  re¬ 
marking  processes  thereby  making 
the  garments  available  for  re-selling 
immediately,  a  few  stores  have 
adopted  a  double  stub  ticket. 

When  the  merchandise  is  sold, 
the  top  stub  is  detached  for  unit 
control  purposes,  leaving  one  stub 
on  the  ticket.  When  a  return  is 
made,  providing  the  ticket  is  still  on 
the  garment,  complete  information 
is  listed  for  unit  control  and  the 
merchandise  is  sent  directly  to  the 
selling  floor,  eliminating  a  delay  of 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  in  re-marking  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 
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Specific  Price  Marking  Suggested 
for  Various  Merchandise 


Note  1: 

HIS  section  of  the  Manual  was  developed  through 
a  questionnaire  sent  to  inemlx*rs  of  the  Coiuniittee. 
Each  Committee  member  sent  in  his  recommended 
methods  of  price  marking  these  items  of  merchandise 
— the  results  were  tabulated  and  a  Committee  meeting 
was  held  in  Chicago  in  June,  1937,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  recommended  methods  with  final  decisions 
being  reached  on  controversial  items,  by  majority  vote. 
Whenever  the  Committee  was  fairly  evenly  divided  on 
two  opposing  methods  of  marking,  both  methods  are 
shown. 

Note  2: 

The  numbers  shown  in  the  column  headed,  “Rubber 
Stamp  Marking”  and  “Non-Marked”  rejiresent  the 
number  of  Committee  members  (nineteen  on  Commit¬ 
tee)  who  follow  these  practices.  Where  rublxr  stamp 


column  contains  “x”  that  signifies  that  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  follows  that  marking  method.  The  list 
of  non-marked  merchandise  contained  in  the  “Xon- 
Marking”  section,  results  from  a  wider  survey. 

Note  3: 

The  word  “pin”  used  in  this  list  includes  single  pin 
tickets — double  point  pin  tickets — clip  tickets — tickets 
machine  attached  without  the  use  of  a  j)in — sew  tickets 
— and  folding  pin  tickets. 

Note  4: 

With  few  exceptions,  merchandise  is  alphabetically 
arranged  according  to  nouns  with  descriptive  adjectives 
following. 

Note  5: 

“String”  means  string  tag — “label”  means  gum  laliel. 


1^ 

Merrhandise  ®  ^ 
V  Z 
tc  CU 


Printed 

c75 

,  .E  Ticket  X  ^  E 

is  1 1  Location  ^  J-  § 

«  <  S  <  as  S  Z 


Airguns  . 

.String 

X 

Trigger  guard 

Albums  . 

.  Label 

X 

Inside  back 

cover 

Aluminum  Ware  . . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Ammunition  . 

(boxed) 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

Andirons  . 

.  String 

X 

Shank 

Animals,  stuffed  . . . 

.Pin 

X 

Ear 

Aprons,  cloth  . 

.Pin 

X  Belt  band 

”  rubber  . . . 

.Label 

X 

Strap 

”  sanitary  . . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

Arctics  . 

.Laliel 

X 

Top  cuff  inside 

Atomizers  . 

.  String  or 

X 

Nozzle 

I^bel 

X 

Bottom 

Auto  jacks . 

.String 

X 

Base 

Awnings . 

.  .Pin 

X 

Corner 

.\xes . 

.  Label 

X 

Handle 

Baby  walkers . 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

Bags,  bathing . 

.String 

X 

Cord 

“  beaded . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

“  Boston . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

“  cedarized _ 

.  Label 

X 

Corner 

“  garment . 

.  Pin 

X 

Top  fold  edge 

“  hand . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

“  handkerchief . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

“  hot  water _ 

.  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

“  laundry . 

..Pin 

X 

Top 

“  mesh . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

“  moth . 

.  Label 

X 

Top  corner 

“  punching . 

.  .String 

X 

Lacing 

“  school . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

“  shoe . 

..Pin 

X 

Top 

“  shopping . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

Merchandise 


Hands,  abdominal 


(single) , 


hat. 


Recommended 
Price  Tickets 

Machine 

Printed  a 

£  ^  t 

.£  .  Ticket  S'?  1 

1  ^  "S  5  Location  -g  g 

3  S  s  IS  s  .2  o 

x<  a 

String 

X 

Handle 

.  String 

X 

Cord 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
*  corner  box  1 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

.  Label 

X 

Ball  1 

.  .String 

X 

Lacing  1 

..String 

X 

Handle 

.  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  2 

.  .Label 

X 

Lacing  1 

.  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

..Pin 

X  End 

.  Laliel 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

.Pin 

X 

Upper  right 
corner  band 

.  Label 

X 

Card 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

.Pin 

X 

x  Front 

. .  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

..Label 

X 

Band  2 

. .  String 

X 

Band 

.  .String 

X 

Peg 

. .  String 

X 

Clasp 

.  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

. .  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

.  .String 

X 

Lacing  1 
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Mat-hiiie 

Printed 


■3 

”3 


Machine 

Printed 


Merchandise 


Sc 


»  cu 


_  .  .5  ,  Ticket 

5  ^  "S  ^  Location 
3  S  s  S 

s  <  s  < 


«  S  2 


Bases,  lamp . String 

Basins,  wash . String 

Baskets,  baby . String 

*•  cake . String 

■■  clothes . String 

“  flower . String 

“  ice . String 

"  lunch . String 

sewing . String 

waste . String  or 

Laln-l 

■■  wicker . String 

work . String 

Bassinets . String 

Bathing  water  wings. .  Lal>el 

Bats,  Itaselall . Label 

Batteries,  flashlight . . .  Label 
a 

storage . String 

"  chargers _ Label 

“  eliminators . .  Lal)el 

Beads,  Strands . String 

Loose . Label 

Bedspreads . ”in 

Belts . String 

“  cartridge . String 

r.enches,  tub . String 

Berets . Pin 

Bibs,  barber . Pin 

"  cloth . Pin 

“  rubber . Label 

Bicycles . String 

Bill  folds . Label 

Billiard  &  pool  cues. . .  Label 
Binding  (on  boards)  .  .Label 

Binoculars . String 

Bird  bath . String 

Blackboards . Label 

Blades,Safety  Razor 

in  Pkgs . Label 

Blankets . Pin 

“  crib . Pin 

Bloomers . Pin 

Blotters . 

Blouses,  boys’ . Pin 

“  women’s . String  or 

Pin 

Boards,  checker . Label 

drain . Label 

drawing . Label 

ironing . Label 

wash . Label 

''oilers,  wash . String 

Bonnets,  baby . String  or 

Pin 

“  sun . Pin 

Book  Ends . Label 

Books . Pencil 

Bootees  (infants’) ...  .Pin 


X  Top  frame  i 

X  Eyelet  I 

X  Handle  j 

X  Handle  • 

X  Handle  | 

X  Handle 

X  Handle 

X  Handle 

X  Handle  1 

X  Handle 

X  Bottom  i 

X  Handle  ! 

X  Handle  I 

X  Handle  | 

X  Wings  near  valve  j 

X  Handle  end  | 

X  On  mfr’s 

label  3  2 

X  Handle  1 

X  Bottom 

X  Bottom 

X  Near  clasp 

X  Lower  right 

corner  box  1 
X  Corner  ^  j 

X  On  buckle 

X  Buckle  i 

X  Leg  I 

X  X  On  band 

X  Back  neck  j 

X  Bottom  !( 

X  Bottom 

X  Handle  bar 

X  On  card 

X  Handle  end  1 

X  Board 

X  Frame 

X  Near  top  with 

twine  2  ! 

X  Lower  right 

corner  box  1 

X  Package  1  1  ^ 

X  X  Top  fold  j 

X  Corner  | 

X  Waist  band  back  t 

Upper  right  cor-  i 
ner  package  8  i 
X  R'  ck  neck  I 

X  Sleeve  | 

X  Back  neck  | 

X  Lower  right  j 

■  corner  back  1  | 

X  Lower  right 

corner  2 

X  Lower  right 

corner  2 

X  Xarrovv  end 

X  Frame  2 

X  Handle 

X 

X  Ribbon 

X  String  ' 

X  Bottom  ! 

X  Back,  inside  im-er  i 

left  corner  1  i 
X  Top 


Merchandise 


PC  Cm 


55  S  S3 

K< 


Ticket 

Location 


Boots . Label 

“  riding . Label 

Bottled  goods . I^ltel 

Bottles,  night . Label 

“  nursing . Label 

“  Thermos . Label 

Bowls,  chopi)ing . l^bel 

“  fish . Laltel 

glass . 1-ahel 

’*  mixing . Label 

“  nut . I^bel 

Bo.xes,  bread . String 

"  cash . String 

“  cigarette . Label 

“  collar . LalKd 

“  cutlery . I.al)el 

“  fishing  tackle. .  String 

"  gift . I^bel 

“  hat . String 

“  mail . I^l)el 

“  make-up . I^bel 

“  pencil . Isabel 

“  shoe . Laltel 

“  stocking . Lal)el 

Bracelets . String 

Braids  (on  boards)  . . .  Label 

Brassieres . Pin 

Breeches,  riding . String 

Broilers . String 

Brooches . String 

Brooms . Label 

“  whisk . String 

Brushes,  artists’ . Label 

“  bath . Label 

“  clothes . String 

“  hair . String 

“  paint . Label 

“  scrub . Label 

“  shaving . Label  or 

String 

“  tooth,  I, oose. String 
Boxed  .Label 

“  vegetable - Label 

Buckets,  coal . String 

Buckles,  belt . ..String 

“  shoe . String 

Buffers.  n;iil . String 

Bulbs,  ele  trie  light. .  .Label 

Bunting . Barb  tag 

Burners,  incense . String 

Buttons  (on  Cards) . .  .Label 
“  collar  (on 

cards) . Label 

Cabinets  kitchen . String 

“  medicine. .  ..String 

‘‘  radio . String 

“  sewing . String 

C  'ges,  bird . String 

C'’lendars,  wall . String 

“  desk . .Label 

Cameras . String 

Candles  (boxed) . Label 


Candlesticks,  (glass) .  .Label 
“  (all  others )  .String 


X 

Top  inside 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Bottom 

1 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Bottom 

1 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Bottom 

1 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Bottom 

1 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Hasp  or 

handle 

1 

X 

Handle 

1 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Bottom 

1 

X 

Handle 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Handle 

X 

Back 

1 

X 

Bottom 

1 

X 

Bottom 

1 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Bracelet 

X 

Top  right  side 

X  Bottom  front 

X 

Belt  loop 

X 

Handle 

X 

On  clasp 

X 

Handle 

1 

1 

X 

Ring 

X 

Handle 

X 

Handle 

X 

Handle  or 

around  brush 

X 

Handle 

X 

Handle 

X 

Wood 

2 

X 

X 

Handle 

X 

Handle 

X 

End 

X 

Handle 

X 

Handle 

X 

Buckle 

X 

Buckle 

X 

Handle 

X 

Lower  right  cor¬ 

ner  container  1 

3 

X 

Inside  edge 

X 

Lid  or  base 

X 

Back  of  card 

4 

1 

X 

Back  of  card 

4 

1 

X 

Lock 

X 

Knob 

X 

Knob 

X 

Knob 

X 

Ring 

1 

X 

Back  ring  or 

strap 

1 

X 

Back 

X 

Handle 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

2 

X 

Bottom 

X 

Base 
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Rubber  Stamp 
Marked 


Merchandise 

Recommended 
Price  Tickets 

Machine 

Printed  i 

V  c«  -iJ 

.  .S  .  Ticket  o’?  | 

®  S  "is  Location  -S  "S  S 
a  a  «  S  S  s  © 

z, 

Candy  (boxed) . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box  1  2 

Canes . 

Xabel 

X 

Bottom  side 

Canisters . 

.Label 

X 

Bottom 

Canoes . 

.String 

X 

Inside  frame  work 

Cans,  ash . 

.String 

X 

Handle  1 

Cans,  garbage . 

.String 

X 

Handle  1 

Canteens . 

.String 

X 

Strap 

Capes . 

.String 

X 

Fastener  at  neck 

“  infants’ . 

.Pin 

X 

Neck 

Caps,  bathing . 

Label  or 

X 

Crown  inside 

Clip 

X  On  edge  3 

“  boudoir . 

.Pin 

X  Back  edge 

“  dust . 

Pin 

X  Edge 

“  men’s  and  boys’ .  Label 

X 

Front,  under  band 

Cards,  Christmas 

individual . . 

.Clip 

X  At  top 

Pencil 

X 

Upper  right  back 

boxed . 

Label 

X 

Lower  right  corner 

“  place  (boxed) 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right  cor- 

ner  box  2  1 

“  playing . 

.Label 

X 

Side  corner  2 

Carpets . 

.  String 

X 

Corner 

Carriages,  baby . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Carriages,  doll . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Carriers,  luggage _ 

.String 

X 

Frame 

Cases,  brief . 

..String 

X 

Handle 

“  calling  card. . . 

.  Label 

X 

Inside  fold 

“  cigar  &  cigaretteLabel  or 

X 

String 

X 

Inside 

“  first  aid . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

“  fitted . 

..String 

X 

Handle 

“  gun . 

•String 

X 

Handle 

“  jewel . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  key . 

.String 

X 

Key  link 

“  laundry  mailing  .String 

X 

Handle 

“  needle . 

.  Label 

X 

Inside 

“  pillow . 

.  Label 

X 

Top  fold  corner 

“  suit . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Casseroles . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom  1 

Center  pieces . 

.Pin 

X  Edge 

Chains,  auto . 

.Pin 

X 

Top  of  bag 

“  watch . 

.  String 

X 

Chain 

Chairs,  doll . 

..String 

X 

Rung 

“  high . 

.  String 

X 

Rung 

“  nursery . 

.  String 

X 

Frame 

Chalk  (boxed) . 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box  1 

Chemise . 

.  Pin 

X  Neck 

Chess  men . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

Chests,  cedar . 

.  .String 

X 

Brace  inside 

China  ware:  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  marking  of  china  sets, 
the  following  methods  be  adhered  to :  Price  list 
cards  should  be  made  out  for  each  set  in  duplicate, 
containing  a  list  showing  all  the  items,  price  of 
each  item  and  total  price  of  set.  One  card  should 
be  sent  with  sample  to  selling  floor  and  the  other 
card  with  sample  to  reserve  stock.  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  in  open  stock  items. 


Choppers,  food . Label  or  x  Lower  right 

corner  box 

String  X  On  handle 

Clamps,  carriage . String  x  On  clamp 

Clasps,  beads . String  x  Ring 

Clasps,  lingerie . 

(on  card)  . Label  x  Card  1 


Merchandise 

Recommended 
Price  Tickets 

Machine 

Printed 

s 

c  2  • 

CB  S  A 

m<  s- 

Cleaner,  wall  paper . . 

.Label 

X 

“  vacuum . 

.String 

X 

Clips,  paper  (boxed) . 

.Label 

X 

Clippers,  hair . 

.  String 

X 

Clocks,  alarm . 

.  String 

X 

“  mantel . 

.  String 

X 

Cloth,  diai>er 

(inpkgs.).. 

.Label 

X 

“  cheese . 

.Label 

X 

Cloths,  dish . 

.Pin 

“  linen  table... 

.  .Label 

X 

“  table . 

.  Label 

X 

Clubs,  golf . 

.  .Overlapping 

label 

X 

“  hockey . 

.  Label 

X 

Coats,  fur . 

.  String 

X 

“  golf . 

.  .String 

X 

“  house . 

.  String 

X 

“  hunting . 

.  String 

X 

“  infants’ . 

.  .String 

X 

“  rain . . 

.  .String 

X 

“  sweater . 

.  String 

X 

“  women’s  & 

misses* . 

.  .String 

X 

Collars,  dog . 

.  .String 

X 

Collars,  soft . 

.  Label 

X 

Combs . . 

.  .String 

X 

Combinations . 

..Pin 

Comfortables . 

..Pin 

X 

Commodes . 

.String 

X 

Compacts . 

.  Gum  or 

X 

String 

X 

Comports . 

.  .Label 

X 

Compounds,  cleaning .  .Label 

X 

Cookers,  electric . 

. .  String 

X 

“  fireless . 

.String 

X 

Cords,  lamp . 

. .  String 

X 

“  mirror . 

.  String 

X 

“  picture . 

.  String 

X 

Corkscrews . 

.  String 

X 

Cornpopper . 

.  .String 

X 

Corsets . . 

. .  String 

X 

Cotton,  absorbent . . . 

. .  Label 

X 

“  crochet . 

.  Label 

X 

“  darning . 

.  .Label 

X 

“  knitting  (in 

skeins)  . . . . 

.  .Label 

X 

“  bats . 

.  Label 

X 

Cots . 

.  .String 

X 

Coveralls . 

.Pin 

Covers,  auto  seat _ 

..Pin 

X 

“  book . 

.  .Label 

X 

“  card  table . . . 

..Pin 

X 

“  chair . 

..Pin 

“  cushion . 

..Pin 

“  ironing  board.  Pin 

X 

“  oilcloth  table 

: .  .Label 

X 

“  piano  bench . 

..Pin 

X 

Ticket 

Location 


Lower  right 
corner  box 
Handle 
Lower  right 
corner  box  2 
Handle 
Stem  winder 
Back  ring 

Lower  right 
corner  pkge.  1 
Lower  right 
corner  box 
Corner 
Corner 
Corner 

Shank 

Shaft 

Sleeve 

Sleeve 

Button 

Button 

Button 

Button 

Button 

Sleeve 
Buckle 
Lower  right 
corner  box  5 
Comb 
Neck 
Corner 
Frame 
Mirror 
On  puff  or 
hinge  1 

Bottom 
On  mfr’s 
label  2 

‘Fastener  1 

Handle 
Cord 
Cord 
Cord 

Handle  1 

Handle 
Supporter 
Lower  right 
corner  box  1 
Band  3 

Band  1  2 

Band  1  2 

Outside  wrapper 
Frame  1 

Back  neck 
Corner 
Inside  upper 
left  back 
Corner 
Edge 
Corner 
Corner 
Reverse  side 
Corner 
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Robber  Stamp 

Marked 

Non-marked 


^  Machine 

"g  «  Printed 


Merchandise 

1  « 

£  .Si 

©  h 

K  Ou 

Hand 

Alt’d. 

Machine 

Att’d. 

Cream,  cold . 

.'.abel 

X 

“  face . 

•Label 

X 

“  massage . 

,  Label 

X 

“  shaving . 

l.abel 

X 

Cribs,  baby . 

‘'tring 

X 

Crockerv . 

.Label 

X 

Crops,  riding . 

.String 

X 

Crucifix . 

.String 

X 

Cups,  drinking 

(boxed) . 

,  Label 

X 

“  metal . 

“  sponge . 

.Label 

X 

Curtains . 

.  Pin 

X  X 

Curtains,  shower  bath.  String 

X 

Cushions,  auto . 

.Pin 

X 

“  pin . 

.Label  or 

X 

String 

X 

Cuspidors . 

Cut  glass . 

.Label 

X 

Cutlery . 

.  String 

X 

Diai)ers . 

.Label 

X 

Dice . 

.Label 

X 

Dishes,  baby . 

.Label 

X 

“  chafing . 

.  String 

X 

“  dog . 

•Label 

X 

“  fern . 

.  Label 

X 

“  soap . 

•  String  or  x 

Label 

X 

Doilies,  linen . 

..Pin 

X 

“  paper . 

•  Label 

X 

Dolls,  dressed . 

•Pin 

X 

“  undressed . 

,  .Label 

X 

Doorstops . 

.Label 

X 

Drainers,  dish . 

..String 

X 

Drains,  dish . 

•String 

X 

Drapes . 

.  Pin 

X 

Dresses,  houses . 

.  Pin 

X 

“  infants’ _ 

..Pin 

X 

“  stamped _ 

.Pin 

X 

“  women’s  & 

misses’  (not 

including 

housedresses)  String 

X 

Dressing,  hair 

(bottled) . 

.  Label 

X 

Driers,  clothes . 

•String 

X 

“  hair . 

.  String 

X 

Drugs  (Bottles) . 

•  Label 

X 

(Packages) . . . 

.  Label 

X 

Drums . . 

.  .String 

X 

Dusters,  feather . 

•Label 

X 

Earthenware . 

.  Label 

X 

Embroidery  hoops . . . 

•  String 

X 

Envelopes . . 

.  .Stamp 

Erasers . 

.  .Label 

X 

Fans,  electric . 

.  String 

X 

“  hand . 

..String 

X 

Fasteners,  blkt . 

.  String 

X 

“  dress  (on 

cards) . 

.  .Label 

X 

Ticket  ^  ^  I 

Locution  J3  ^  c 
a  “  © 

On  mfr’s 

lal)el  edge  1 
On  mfr’s 
label  edge  1 
Hottom  1 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 
Handle 
Bottom 
Handle 
Arm 

Lower  right 
corner  box  2 
On  hottom  x 

Bottom 
Corner 
Ring 
Corner 

On  cushion 
On  bottom  x 
Bottom 

Handle  1  1 

Outside  package 
Lower  right 
corner  box 
Bottom 

Handle  1 

Bottom  1 

Bottom 

Frame 

Bottom 

Edge 

Package 

Dress  front 

Back 

Bottom 

Frame 

Frame 

Top  fold  edge 

Neck 

Neck 

Back  neck 


Sleeve 

Bottom 

Frame 

Handle 

Bottom  2  1 

Lower  right 
corner  box  2  1 

Cord 

On  mfr’s  label  1 
Bottom 

Hoop  1  1 

Bottom  each  pkg. 
Lower  right 
corner  box  1  1 

Frame 
Handle 

Fastener  1 


Merchandise 


a  « 

a  •- 

a  H 
o  V 

V  ‘C 

« eu 


Machine 

Printed 

© 

_e 

"a  .a 
=  2  i;  2 
a  a  ©  S 

KC  S-C 


Ticket 

Location 


b  n 

0)  8 

pA  T 

pA  b  C 

3  >2  ^ 
Z, 


Reverse  side 
card 


3  1 


Fillers,  looseleaf . 

Label 

X 

Band  2 

Films . 

•Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1  2 

Fishing  reels . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Fixtures,  curtain .... 

Label 

X 

Lower  right  cor¬ 
ner  carton  1 

Flags . 

•  Pin 

X 

Top  fold 

Flashlights . 

•Label 

X 

Lense  1 

Flasks . 

Label 

X 

Bottom 

Flowers,  artificial... 
b'ood,  dog 

String 

X 

Stem 

(in  packages) . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  pkg.  2  1 

Footballs . 

•  String 

X 

Lacing  1 

Forms,  dress . 

.String 

X 

Frame 

Frames,  casserole. . . . 

•  String 

X 

Handle 

“  lamp  shade . 

.String 

X 

Frame 

“  picture . 

•String  or 

X 

Label 

X 

Frame 

“  wire  hat .... 

.  String 

X 

Frame 

Freezers,  ice  cream. . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Fringes  (on  boards). 

•Label 

X 

Board 

Fur  (on  boards) . . . . 

.  Label 

X 

Board 

Furniture . 

•  String 

X 

Most  conspicu¬ 
ous  place 

Galoshes . 

•  String 

X 

Inside  cuff  1  1 

Garters  (boxed).... 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

Gates,  porch . 

Gauze,  sterilized 

.  String 

X 

Near  latch 

(in  cartons) . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right  cor¬ 
ner  carton  2 

Girdles . 

String 

X 

Supporter 

Glasses,  eye . 

Glassware  (not  open 

•  String 

X 

Bridge 

stock) . 

Glassware  (open 

•  Label 

X 

Bottom 

stock) . 

.  Label 

X 

On  sample  in  selling 
dept,  and  reserve 
stock. 

Globes,  lantern . 

.  Label 

X 

Globe 

Gloves,  baseball . 

.  String 

X 

On  strap 

“  boxing . 

.  String 

X 

On  strap  1 

“  gauntlets.... 

.  Label 

X 

Inside  cuff 

“  kid  or  leather 

.  Label 

X 

Wrist  inside 

“  rubber . 

“  silk,  suede. 

Label 

X 

Inside  1 

fabric . 

•  Pin 

X  Cuff 

Glue  (in  bottles)  . . . 

•Label 

X 

Bottom  1 

Go-carts . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Goggles . 

.String 

X 

Bridge 

Gowns,  dressing . 

.  String 

X 

Button 

“  evening . 

.String 

X 

Arm  hole 

“  night . 

.  Pin 

X  Back  neck 

“  stamped . 

.  Pin 

X  Back  neck 

Grass  catchers . 

.  String 

X 

Frame 

Griddles . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Grills,  electric . 

•  String 

X 

Handle 

Grinders,  coffee . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Guitars . 

.  String 

X 

Key  head 

Guns,  shot . 

.  String 

X 

Guard 

Habits,  riding . 

•  String 

X 

Sleeve 

Hair  curlers . 

.  String 

X 

Handle  1 

Hammers . 

•Label 

X 

Handle  1 

Hammocks . 

..String 

X 

Rope  ring 

Hampers . 

..String 

X 

Handle 
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Machine 

c. 

4) 

Be 

B  ^ 

Merchandise  S 

V  h 

KCU 

Printed 

V 

c 

Ticket 

S  ^ 

St  ^ 

X  if 

In  69 

V  V  g 

Hand 

Att’d. 

Mach 

Ail’d. 

Location 

pA  T 

■^1  J 

ng 

Ci: 

1  s 

Machine 

Printed 

& 

E  ^ 

C9  a 

h: 

2  .i 

4<  u 

« eu 

Oi 

Ticket 

Ruhher  St 
Marked 

Non-mark 

Merchandise 

Hand 

Att’d. 

Mach 

Att’d. 

Location 

Handkerchiefs . 

.Tin  or 

X  Corner 

Label 

X 

Corner 

Hangers,  coat . 

String 

X 

Hook 

“  garment... 

String 

X 

Hook 

Hassocks . 

String 

X 

Binding  top 

1 

Hatchets . 

.Label 

X 

Handle 

1 

Hats,  children’s . 

.Pin 

X  Lining 

“  men’s  and  boys’ .Label 

X  Inside  band 

“  rain . 

String  or 

X 

Label 

X 

Strap  inside 

1 

“  women’s . 

.  Pin  or 

X 

String 

X 

Lining  on  back 

Heaters,  electric - 

.String 

X 

Guard 

“  fireplace . . . 

.String 

X 

Frame 

“  gas . 

String 

X 

\'alve 

Heels,  rnbber . 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

Holders  (Cigar  and 

Cigarette. 

.  String 

X 

Stem 

“  toothbrush. 

.  String 

X 

Bottom 

1 

“  toothpick... 

..Label 

X 

Bottom 

Hooks,  crochet . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

S 

Hooks  &  Eyes  (cards)  Label 

X 

Card 

Horns,  shoe . 

..String 

X 

Horn 

Hose,  garden . 

.  String 

X 

Hose 

“  golf . 

.  Pin 

X  Toe 

Hosiery . 

..Pin 

X  Top 

Idols . 

.  Lal)el 

X 

Bottom 

Incense  (boxed) . . . . 

..Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

1  I 

Infants’  creejjers... 

.Pin 

X  Xeck 

Ink . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

1 

Ink  wells . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

1 

Insoles . 

.  .I.abel 

X 

Bottom 

1 

Irons,  curling . 

..String 

X 

Handle 

“  electric  curling . .  St  ring 

X 

Handle 

“  electric . 

..String 

X 

Handle 

“  fiat . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

“  waffle . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

Jackets,  lumber . 

..String 

X 

Button 

“  smoking... 

.  String 

X 

Button 

Jardinieres . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

Jars,  fruit  (in  cartons)  Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  carton  1  I 

Jars,  powder . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

Jerseys . 

.  Pin 

X  Neck 

Jewelry . 

.  .String 

X 

Optional 

Jugs,  food . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

1 

“  thermos . 

..String 

X 

Handle 

1 

Kettles . 

..String 

X 

Handle 

“  preserving.. 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

“  tea . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

Kimonas . 

.  .String 

X 

Sleeve 

Kits,  men’s . 

. .  String 

X 

Inside  strap 

Kits,  tool . 

. .  String 

X 

Handle 

Knapsacks . 

. .  String 

X 

Strap 

Knickers . 

.  .Pin 

X  Waistband 

Laces  (on  boards) . 

.  ..Label 

X 

Board 

2 

“  shoe . 

. .  Label 

X 

Band 

2  2 

Ladders,  step . 

. .  String 

X 

Rest 

1 

Ladles,  w’ood . 

.  ..String 

X 

Handle 

Lamps,  alcohol _ 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  bed . 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

“  boudoir... 

.  .String 

X 

Inside  frame 

“  desk _ 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

“  reading... 

. .  String 

X 

Frame 

Lanterns . 

■  String 

X 

Handle 

Leggings . 

String 

X 

Buckle 

Lighters  (Cigar  & 

Cigarette) . 

String 

X 

Top 

Lights,  auto  spot _ 

.String 

X 

Frame 

“  Xmas  tree 

(boxed) . . . . 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

1 

i-inens,  stamped . 

.Pin 

X 

X  Edge 

Lines,  clothes . 

.  String 

X 

On  line 

“  fishing . 

.  String 

X 

Line 

Lining,  hat . 

Pin 

X 

Edge 

Links,  cuff  (on  cards)  .Label 

X 

Card 

1 

“  cuff  (boxed).. 

.  String 

X 

On  link 

Linoleum . 

.  Label 

X 

Inside  end 

1 

Li])stick . . 

.  Label 

X 

Around  corner 

1 

Lockets . 

.String 

X 

Chain 

1 

Lotion,  face . 

.Label 

X 

Bottom 

1 

1 

Machines,  sewing... 

.  String 

X 

Frame 

“  washing.. 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Mackintoshes . 

..String 

X 

Button 

Mandolins . 

.  String 

X 

Key 

Marker,  skirt . 

.Label 

X 

Marker 

1 

Masher . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Masks,  baseball . 

.  String 

X 

Mesh 

Mats,  batb . 

..Pin 

X 

Corner 

“  cocoa . 

.  .String 

X 

Corner 

1 

door  (rul)l)er) 

.  Label 

X 

Back 

1 

“  rubber . 

.Label 

X 

Bottom 

1 

“  table . 

.  Label 

X 

Corner 

Mattresses,  crib . 

.Pin 

X 

On  mfr’s  lal)el 

large - 

.  String 

X 

Through  seam 

Middies . 

..Pin 

X  Back  neck 

Mirrors . 

.  .Label 

X 

Mirror 

“  kitchen . 

.  Label 

X 

Mirror 

Mittens . 

.  .Pin  or 

X 

String 

X 

Together  at  seam 

Mitts,  polishing . 

.  .Pin 

X 

Cuff 

Moccasins . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

Mops,  dust . 

.  .String 

X 

Mop 

“  floor . 

..String 

X 

Mop 

“  oil . 

..String 

X 

Mop 

“  wall . 

. .  String 

X 

Mop 

Mottoes,  framed _ 

..  Label 

X 

Glass 

1 

Moulds . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

1 

Mowers,  lawn . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

Mucilage  (in  bottles) Label 

X 

Bottom 

1 

1 

Mufflers . 

.  Pin 

X  Corner 

Mugs,  shaving . 

. .  Label 

X 

Bottom 

Nails . 

Sold  from 

price  list 

1 

Napkins,  paper  (in 

pkgs.).. 

.  .Label 

X 

Package 

2 

“  sanitary . . . 

. .  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

1 

5 

“  table . 

, .  .Label 

X 

Corner 

Neckties . 

..Pin 

X  Small  end 

Needles  (in  pkgs). 

. .  Label 

X 

Package 

2 

“  knitting.... 

. .  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

4 

Negligees . 

. .  String 

X 

Sleeve 

Nets,  hair . 

Lower  right 

corner  pkg. 

X 

3 

“  volley  ball . . . 

. .  String 

X 

Card 

1 

Nozzles,  hose . 

. .  String 

X 

Nozzle 

Nut  crackers . 

. .  .String 

X 

Handle 
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^  « 

Machine 

! 

j 

T3 

Machine 

Printed 

S 

1  ^ 

Printed 

Eg 

E  ^ 

V 

Ticket 

^  S3 

^  11  E  ■ 

E^ 

V 

Merchandise 

0  V 

S  .2 

V  h 

« cu 

Hand 

Att’d 

Mach 

Att’d 

Location 

■3  i 

^  h  e 

3  n  o 

K  S  Z 

1  Merchandise 

1 

2  .Si 

^  u 

On 

Hand 

Att’d 

Mach 

Att’d, 

Oilcloth . String,  needle 


attached 

X 

Center  bolt 

Oriiair.ents,  Xmas. . . . 

String 

X 

Ornament 

*•  hair . 

.String 

X 

Ornament 

Ovens . . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Overalls . 

.  Tin 

X 

X  Bib  top 

Overcoats . 

.String 

X 

Button 

Pads,  dish . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

“  electric  heat . . . 

.String 

X 

Cord  1 

"  kneeling . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  score . 

Lower  right 
corner  Ik)x  x 

table . 

,  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

Pails,  mop . 

.String 

X 

Handle  1 

Paints . 

■  Label 

X 

On  mfr’s  laliel  4 

Pajamas . 

.Pin 

X  'Neckband 

Panties . 

.  Pin 

X  Waistband  back 

Pans,  dust . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

“  frying . 

Pants,  baby 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

(waterproof) . 

.  Label 

X 

Waistband 

Paper,  crepe . 

.  .Label 

X 

Wrapjier  1 

“  shelf  (in  pkgs)  .Label 

X 

Banti  1 

“  toilet . 

.  .T-abcl 

X 

Wrapper 

“  wax  (in  pkgs.)Label 

X 

W’rapper 

Parasols . 

. .  String 

X 

Handle 

Paste,  library  (boxed)  Label 

X 

Bottom  1 

“  shoe . 

On  bottom  x 

“  tooth . 

Patches,  inner  tube 

. .  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

(boxed) . 

.  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

Pencils,  (boxed)... 

.  .I^bel 

X 

Bottom  1 

“  eyebrow . . . 

. ..  T.abel 

X 

Pencil  2 

Pens.  C|uill . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

Pennants,  college... 

.  .Pin 

X 

Fdge 

Percolators,  electric 

.  ..String 

X 

Handle 

Perfumes . , _ 

.  .Label 

X 

Optional 

Petticoats . 

..Pin 

X 

Waistband 

“  sanitary. 

. .  .String  or 

X 

Belt 

Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

Phonographs . 

. .  .String 

X 

Handle 

Picks,  ice . 

. .  Label 

X 

Handle  1 

“  tooth  (in  pkgs)  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  pkg.  1 

Polish,  furniture . 

Label 

X 

“  silver . 

Label 

X 

1  1 

Polishers,  floor . 

String 

X 

< 

Portfolios . 

Label 

X 

i 

Pots,  coffee . 

String 

X 

j 

“  flower . 

Label 

X 

1 

“  tea . 

String 

X 

1 

Pottery . 

Label 

X 

Pouches,  tobacco . 

.Label 

X 

Powder,  face . 

.Label 

X 

i 

“  talcum . 

Label 

X 

1 

“  tooth  . 

.Label 

X 

1 

“  imffs . 

.Lalxd  or 

X 

String 

X 

Protectors,  mattress. . 

Pin 

X 

Pumps,  auto  tire . 

.  String 

X 

Purses . 

.Label  or 

X 

1 

String 

X 

Puttees,  lawn . 

.  Label 

X 

Rackets,  tetinis . 

.Lalxd 

X 

Racks,  book . 

.  String 

X 

“  clothes . 

.  String 

X 

“  magazine . 

.  Lalxd 

X 

“  tie . 

.  String 

X 

5 

"  poker  chip. . . 

.  String 

X 

Radios . 

,  .String 

X 

Rags,  wash . 

.  Pin 

1  1 

Rakes,  garden . 

..String 

X 

1  I 

Rattlers,  laby . 

.  .String 

X 

! 

Razors,  safety . 

..Label 

X 

Records,  phonograph 

..Lalxl 

X 

Refrigerators . 

.  String 

X 

“  window  .String 

X 

Reinforcerrents. 

gummed  (in  pkgs) 

. .  Label 

X 

Ribbons  (in  bolts) . . 

..Label 

X 

Rifles . 

.  .String 

X 

Rings . 

..Ring  band  x 

“  baby  teething. 

..  String 

X 

“  curtain . 

..  String 

X 

“  car  (on  cards) 

..Label 

X 

“  fruit  jar . 

.  .Label 

X 

“  kev . 

.  .String 

X 

“  napkin . 

.  .String 

X 

Roasters . 

.  .String 

X 

E 

eo 

c75 

Ticket  S'?  i 

ja  ,:4  T 

Location  >€  !;  S 

3  "  O 


Bottom  1 

Package  1 
Polisher  1 

Inside 

Handle  1 

Bottom  1 

Handle 
Bottom 
Inside 

Bottom  1 

Bottom  1 

Lower  right 
corner  box  2 

Puff  1 

Corner 
Handle 
Strap  inside 


Top  inside 

Handle 

Frame 

Ruck 

Bottom 

Ring 

Handle 

Knob 

Corner 

Rake 

Handle 

Box  1 

Envelope  1  5 

Lock 
Knob 

Lower  right 
corner  pkg.  1 
Board 
Guard 
Ring 
Ring 

Rings  1 

Back 

Lower  right 
corner  box 
Ring 

Ring  1 

Handle 


•3 


Pictures  (glass 

covered) . Label 

Piece  goods  (in  bolts)  Barb  tag 
Pillows . Pin 

Pin  (in  packages)  ....  Label 
“  hair  (in  packages)  Label 

rolling . String 

“  safety . T.abel 

Pipes . String 

Pistols . String 

Pitchers,  water . String 

Plates,  paper  (in 

packages) . Label 

Plates,  pie . 

Play  yards . String 


X  Glass 

X  Inside  end 

X  X  On  mfr’s  label 


or  he*n 

X  Back  1  1 

X  Lower  right 

'•orrer  pkg.  1 

X  Handle 

X  Card  1  1 

X  Between  stem  & 

bowl 

X  Guard  1 

X  Handle 

X  Package  1 

On  bottom  x 

X  Frame 


Robes,  auto . 

. , . .  Pin 

“  bath . 

. . . .  String 

“  lounging.. 

Rods,  curtain .... 

. . . .  Label 

“  fishing.... 

. . .  .Tag 

Rolls,  music . 

Rubbers . 

. . . .  Label 

Ru"s . 

....  String 

“  bath . 

. . . .  Pin 

“  Rrass . 

. String 

Sa  ques.  bed . 

. Pin 

Salts,  bath . 

Saws,  hand . 

. String 

Saxophones . 

. String 

Scales,  babv . 

. String 

“  household 

. String 

X  Corner 

X  Top  button 

X  Top  button 

X  Lower  right 

corner  box  1 

X  Handle 

X  Bottom  of  box  1 

X  Inside  upper  1 

X  Edge 

X  Corner 

X  Corner 

X  Neck  band 
X  Bottom 

X  Handle  1 

X  Key 

X  Cross  piece 

X  Beam 
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^  X 

Machine 

& 

Printed 

S  'u 

es  0; 

Ticket 

Robber  St. 

Marked 

Non-marki 

Merchandise  8  » 

Hand 

Att’d 

Mach 

Att’d 

Location 

Scarfs,  dresser . 

Pin 

X  Edge  1 

“  fur . 

.String 

X 

Fastener 

“  oilcloth . 

.Label 

X 

Reverse  side 

“  table . 

.Pin 

X 

Edge 

“  tapestry . 

.Pin 

X  Corner 

“  women^s . 

.Pin 

X  Edge 

Scissors . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Scoops . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Scooters . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Screens,  fire . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

“  folding . 

.Label 

X 

Frame 

“  window  & 

door . 

.  .Label 

X 

Frame  1 

Screws,  in  boxes . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

Seats,  bathtub . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

Sets,  arm  &  garter. . . 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

“  auto  lunch . 

. .  String 

X 

Handle 

“  baby  (knife. 

fork,  spoon) . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom  box 

“  beverage . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle  large  piece 

Sets,  buffet . 

..Pin 

X  Edge 

“  carriage . 

.Pin 

X 

Cover  edge 

“  carving . 

.  .String 

X 

Fork  1 

“  cereal . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom  large  piece 

“  collar  &  cuff .. . 

..Pin 

X  Corner 

“  comb  &  brush . . 

.  String 

X 

Comb 

“  console . . 

..Label 

X 

Bottom  large  piece 

“  crayon . 

..Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

“  crumb  tray _ 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

“  desk . 

.  .Label 

X 

Inkwell 

“  fireside . String 

“  fountain  pen  and 

X 

Frame 

pencil . 

. .  String 

X 

Pencil  clip 

“  ice  and  tea. .. . 

. .  Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  ivory . 

.  .String 

X 

Comb 

“  luncheon . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom  corner 

“  manicure . 

. .  String 

X 

Scissors  1 

“  mosquito  net . . 

..Pin 

X 

Edge 

“  pitcher  &  tumblerLabel 

X 

Bottom  pitcher 

“  plume  &  quill . . 

.  .String 

X 

Plume 

“  salad  bowl - 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  shaving  &  mirror  .Label 

X 

Mirror 

“  sugar  &  cream , 

, .  .String 

X 

Handle  of  creamer 

"  urn . 

. .  .String 

X 

Handle 

Settees,  lawn . 

. .  String 

X 

Frame 

Shades,  lamp . 

. .  String 

X 

Frame 

Shakers,  cocktail . . . 

, .  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

Shakers,  salt  &  pepper  .Label  or 

X 

Bottom 

String 

X 

Stem 

Sharpeners,  pencil . . 

. .  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

Shawls . 

..Pin 

x  Fold  corner 

Shears,  grass . 

. .  String 

X 

Handle 

Sheeting . 

. .  .Barb  tag 

X 

Inside  end 

Sheets . 

. .  .Label 

X 

Fold  corner 

Sheets,  baby  crib. . . 

. .  .Label 

X 

Corner 

“  rubber . 

. .  .Label 

X 

Corner 

Shields,  dress . 

. .  Label 

X 

Edge  2 

“  lamp . 

. .  String 

X 

Clasp 

“  telephone . , 

. . .  Label 

X 

Back 

Shirts . 

...Pin 

X 

X  Neck  below  band 

“  athletic.... 

...Pin 

X  Back  neck 

“  night . 

. .  .Pin 

X  Neck  (back) 

“  sweat . 

...Pin 

X  Neck 

Shoes . 

. ..  Label 

X 

Instep 

“  football . 

. .  .Label 

X 

Inside  top 

^  • 


M  i) 

Merchandise  S  .2 
£  S 

KCLi 


Machine 

Printed 


Ticket 

Location 


a 

E 


z 

e 

3 

5 

a 

pr 

A 

A* 


Shoulderettes . 

Pin 

X  Neck 

Shovels . 

.Label 

X 

Handle 

Sifters,  flour . 

String 

X 

Handle 

Silks,  crochet . 

.Label 

X 

Band 

“  folded . 

.String 

X 

Inner  fold 

“  on  boards . 

.String  or 

X 

Label 

X 

Last  fold  on  board 

Skates,  roller  &  ice . . . 

.String 

X 

Skates 

Skillets . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Skins,  chamois . 

.Pin 

X  Edge 

Skirts . 

String 

X 

Loop 

Slates,  school . 

.Label 

X 

Frame 

Sleds . 

.String 

X 

Steer  bar 

Sleepers,  children’s. . 

.Pin 

X  Back  neck 

Sleeves . 

.Pin 

X  Near  arm  pit 

Slickers . 

String 

X 

Loop  neck 

Slippers . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  hath . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  costume... 

.Pin 

X  Top  back 

Smocks . 

.Pin 

X  Back  neck 

“  artists’ . 

.Pin 

X  Back  neck 

Soap  (in  cartons  or 

wrappers) . . 

.Label 

X 

On  carton  or 

wrappers 

1 

“  shaving . 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

1 

Spats . 

.String 

X 

Strap 

Spatula . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Speakers,  loud . 

.  String 

X 

Cord  attachment 

Sponges . 

.String  or 

X 

Label 

X 

Spoons,  iced  tea _ 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

1 

Sprays,  bath . 

.  String 

X 

Hose 

1 

Sprinklers,  lawn. . . . 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

Stands,  bird  cage. . . 

.  String 

X 

Frame 

Stands,  fishbowl _ 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

Stands,  hat . 

..String 

X 

Stem 

1 

“  jardiniere... 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

“  night . 

.  .String 

X 

Leg 

“  salt  &  pepper 

.  String 

X 

Stand 

“  smoking _ 

.String 

X 

Frame 

Stationery  (boxed). 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

1 

Statues . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

Step-ins . 

..Pin 

X  Waist  band  back 

Stocking  feet . 

..Pin 

X  Toe 

Stools,  bath . 

. .  Label 

X 

Under  seat 

“  camp . 

.Label 

X 

Leg 

“  foot... . 

..String 

X 

Leg 

“  kitchen . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  step  ladder.. 

..String 

X 

Rung 

Stoves,  alcohol . 

. .  String 

X 

Handle 

“  camp . 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

1 

gas  or  electric .  String 

X 

Knob 

Strainers,  tea  &  coffee. String 

X 

Handle 

Straps . 

.  .String 

X 

Buckle 

Stretchers,  curtain. 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

“  glove . . . 

.  String 

X 

Spring 

“  shoe _ 

. .  String 

X 

Handle 

razor... 

. .  String 

X 

Hook 

Suits,  baseball . 

..Pin 

X  Back  neck 

“  bathing 

Women’s . . 

. .  String 

X 

Arm  hole 

Men’s . 

..Pin 

X  Neck 

“  boys’ play _ 

.  ..Pin 

X  Back  neck 

“  boys’  wash . . 

...Pin 

X  Back  neck 

“  gym . 

..Pin 

X  Back  neck 

“  men’s  &  boys’ 

. .  .String  or 

X 

Pin 

X 

Sleeve 

1 

72 
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Merchandise 

Recommended 
Price  Tickets 

Machine 

Printed 

V 

_c 

ta< 

Th 

%% 

0  £ 

3 

Rubber  Stamp 

Marked 

Non-marked 

“  women’s  & 

misses’ . 

.String 

X 

Sleeve 

“  union . 

.Pin 

X 

Back  neck 

Supplies,  bird . 

Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

Supporters,  hose 

(boxed) . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

Suspenders 

(Iwxed) . 

.  Label 

X 

Button  hole 

(individual) . 

String 

X 

Button  hole  1 

Swatters,  fly . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Sweaters . 

.Pin 

X 

Neck 

Sweepers,  carpet. . . . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner 

Swings,  nursery . 

..String 

X 

Arm 

“  porch . 

.String 

X 

Frame 

Syringes,  fountain.. 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

Tables,  card . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

“  coffee . 

..String 

X 

Leg 

“  kitchen . 

.  String 

X 

Leg 

Tablets,  writing . 

.  .Label 

X 

Back  2  1 

Tams . 

..Pin 

X 

Edge 

Tape,  adhesive 

(in  cartons) . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right  cor¬ 
ner  carton  1 

Tapes,  measuring... 

..String 

X 

Tape  1 

Tapestries,  framed. . 

.  .Label 

X 

Back  frame 

“  wall . 

..Pin 

X 

Corner 

Tassels . 

.  String 

X 

Loop 

Tents . 

..Pin 

X 

Edge  1 

Tester,  battery . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

Thermometers . 

.  .String 

X 

Ring  1 

Tiebacks,  drapery.. 

.  String 

X 

Tieback 

Tires . 

. .  Label 

X 

Near  size  1 

Toasters,  electric... 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

Toilet  water . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

Tongs,  ice . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

“  sugar . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Tonic,  hair . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom  1 

Tops,  bag . 

..String 

X 

Chain 

“  percolator... 

.  .Label 

X 

Top 

Torcheres . 

.  .String 

X 

Base 

Towels,  linen  &  bath 

. .  Label 

X 

Top  corner 

“  tea . 

. .  Label 

X 

Corner 

Toys,  aeroplanes. . . 

.  .String 

X 

Axle  1 

beds,  doll _ 

.  .String 

X 

Post 

“  boats . 

. .  Label 

X 

Side  stern  1 

“  bugles . 

. .  String 

X 

Near  mouthpiece 

“  bunnies . 

..Pin 

X 

Ear 

“  cradles . 

.  .String 

X 

Frame 

dishes,  (boxed), Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box 

“  flutes . 

. .  String 

X 

Near  mouthpiece 

games  (boxed)  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

harmonicas 

(boxed) . . 

. .  Label 

X 

Lower  right 
corner  box  1 

“  highchairs. . . 

. .  String 

X 

Rung 

horse  &  wagon. .String 

X 

Harness 

“  houses,  doll . 

.  .String 

X 

Frame  1 

“  kiddy  cars.. 

. .  String 

X 

Frame  1 

lambs . 

...Pin 

X 

Ear 

“  monkeys _ 

...Pin 

X 

Ear 

“  pianos . 

. .  Label 

X 

Bottom  1 

Machine 

a. 

■2  Z 

Printed 

S  Ts 

U 

S  ^ 

Ticket  ^  ^  1 

Location  § 

Merchandise 

O  V 

Hanc 

Att’d 

Mach 

Att’d 

“  puzzles  (loose)  .String 

X 

On  puzzle  1 

(boxed) .... 

Lal)el 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

“  saxophones . . . . 

String 

X 

Near  mouthpiece 

“  see-saws . 

String 

X 

Frame 

“  sets,  cereal 

(boxed) .... 

Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

“  slides . 

“  soldiers. 

.String 

X 

Frame 

( l)oxed ) . . . . 

Laliel 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box  1 

“  speed  bike .... 

String 

X 

Handle 

“  tovs,  steel . 

.String 

X 

Frame 

“  trains . 

.String 

X 

Engine  1 

“  trains  (Iwxed)  .Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box  1 

“  trombones.... 

String 

X 

Near  mouthpiece 

“  typewriters . . . 

.Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

“  wagons . 

.String 

X 

Tongue 

“  wheelbarrows. 

.  String 

X 

Spoke  of  wheel 

Traps,  mouse,  rat  & 

game . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

T rays,  ash . 

.  Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  bread . 

.Label 

X 

Back 

“  sandwich - 

.Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  serving . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Trees,  shoe . 

..String 

X 

Center 

Trousers . 

.String 

X 

Belt  loop 

Trunks . 

.  String 

X 

Belt  loop 

“  athletic . 

.Pin 

X 

Front  belt  line 

“  steamer - 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Tubes,  inner  in 

cartons) , , 

.  Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  carton  1 

“  radio . 

..Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

Tubs,  wash . 

.  String 

X 

Handle 

Tumblers . 

.Label 

X 

Bottom 

Twine,  binder . 

.Label 

X 

Key 

Ukeleles . 

.  String 

X 

Key 

Umbrellas . 

.String 

X 

Handle 

Underdrawers’,  men’s. 

women’s  children’s, , Pin 

X 

Waist  band 

Undershirts . 

..Pin 

X 

Back  neck 

Uniforms,  nurses... 

..Pin 

X 

Back  neck 

\^ases . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  flow  er . 

.  .Label 

X 

Bottom 

“  wall . 

.  .Label 

X 

Back 

\'cilings  on  boards. . 

.  .Label 

X 

Board 

\'elocipedes . 

Vests,  cotton,  silk 

.  String 

X 

Handle  bar 

and  ravon . 

.  .Pin 

X 

Top  back 

\'ests,  men’s . 

.  String 

X 

Button 

\’iolins . 

.  String 

X 

Key 

W'agons,  coaster _ 

.  .String 

X 

Axle 

“  tea . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle 

Waists,  garter . 

.  String 

X 

Band  front 

Washers,  elec.  dish. 

.  .String 

X 

Lid 

Watches . 

.  .String 

X 

Ring  or  buckle 

“  wrist . 

.  .String 

X 

Buckle  or  loop 

Wax,  ironing  (boxed). Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box 

Wire,  picture  (pkg.) 

. .  Label 

X 

Lower  right 

corner  box  1 

Wraps,  evening. . . . 

.  .String 

X 

Edge  of  lining 

near  pocket 

Wreaths,  bridal.... 

. .  String 

X 

Wreath 

W’renches . 

.  .String 

X 

Handle  1 

Wringers,  clothes. . 

.  .String 

X 

Wing  nut 

“  mop _ 

. .  String 

X 

Handle 
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Rubber  Stamp  Marking 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  section  of  the 
Manual  was  prepared  hy  a  store  that 
pioneered  rubber  stamp  marking  and 
is  today  the  most  extensive  user  of 
this  marking  method.  This  method  is 
comparatively  new,  and  because  of 
that  fact  is  used  today  in  very  few 
stores.  For  that  reason,  the  opinions 
expressed  herein,  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  rubber  stamp  marking 
versus  price  tickets,  should  be  taken 
as  the  opinion  of  a  few  stores,  rather 
than  that  of  the  Manual  Committee.) 

There  are  numerous  methods 
of  marking  merchandise,  princi¬ 
pally  string  tickets,  gummed  la¬ 
bels,  pin  tickets  and  rubber  stamp¬ 
ing.  For  some  classes  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  any  of  these  methods  could  be 
used,  while  for  other  classes,  only 
one  of  them  may  be  practicable.  The 
substantial  expense  involved  in 
marking  merchandise  makes  it  im¬ 
portant  that  marking  methods  be 
cbosen  that  not  only  fulfill  the  nec¬ 
essary  requirements,  but  at  the  same 
time,  are  the  most  economical. 

There  may  be/  times  when  cost  is 
of  secondary  importance  in  marking 
some  types  of  merchandise  such  as 
coats,  suits  and  dresses,  where  the 
unit  retail  price  is  high.  Here,  the 
most  important  consideration  is  the 
showing  of  a  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  having  the  price  tag  as 
neat  as  possible.  But  in  general, 
where  there  is  an  option  between 
marking  methods  which  satisfactori¬ 
ly  meet  all  the  requirements  for  a 
particular  kind  of  merchandise,  the 
one  factor  governing  the  choice 
should  be  that  of  economy.  The  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  method  of  marking  is 
more  economical  than  other  meth¬ 
ods. 

Factors  Which  Govern 

There  are  several  factors  which 
govern  the  use  of  the  rubber  stamp¬ 
ing  method.  First,  it  is  usually  re¬ 
stricted  to  articles  which  are  not 
too  large,  where  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  the  price  mark.  It  is  used, 
wherever  possible,  on  fast-moving 
items  of  low  price  where  small  mar¬ 


gin  of  profit  precludes  the  use  of 
more  expensive  marking  methods 
and  the  speed  of  rubber  stamping  is 
a  distinct  advantage  in  quickly  pre- 
jjaring  merchandise  for  sale.  Mer¬ 
chandise  received  in  such  temporary 
containers  as  cardboard  boxes, 
wrappers,  cans,  bottles  or  fairly 
small  cartons,  and  from  which  it  is 
not  removed  before  being  sold,  can 
be  rubber  stamp  marked  on  the  con¬ 
tainer.  Paper  or  cellophane,  indi¬ 
vidually  wrapped  merchandise  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  class. 

There  are  numerous  cases,  too, 
where  price  marks  are  stamped  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  container  even  though 
the  merchandise  remains  therein  un¬ 
til  consumed,  such  as  packed  goods, 
cans  and  bottles  in  the  grocery  and 
drug  departments.  Where  manufac¬ 
turer’s  labels  are  attached  to  mer¬ 
chandise,  such  as  men’s  trousers  and 
overalls,  price  marks  are  stamped  di¬ 
rectly  on  them.  Merchandise  which 
does  not  come  under  any  of  the 
above  categories,  may  have  the  price 
mark  stamped  directly  on  it,  when¬ 
ever  there  is  no  danger  of  defacing 
or  injuring  the  article. 

W'ill  Not  Injure  Merchandise 

The  prime  requisites  of  good  mark¬ 
ing  are  neatness  and  legibility.  With 
well  made  stamps.  i)roper  ink  and 
reasonable  care  in  use,  a  satisfactory 
impression  can  be  made.  Stamping, 
if  properly  applied,  does  not  injure 
or  deface  merchandise. 

Whenever  possible,  the  price  is 
stamped  on  bo.xes,  manufacturer’s 
labels,  wrappers  or  temporary  con¬ 
tainers,  from  which  the  merchandise 
is  not  removed  until  sold.  However, 
if  the  merchandise  is  to  be  used  as  a 
gift  and  left  in  its  original  wrapper, 
the  price  mark  is  stamped  with  an 
erasible  pad  which  allows  for  easy 
removal  by  means  of  a  rubber  eraser. 
When  the  merchandise  is  not 
wrapped  and  stamping  the  price  with 
ordinary  inks  might  injure  or  deface 
the  article  in  the  course  of  stamping 
or  in  the  process  of  removal  by  a 
customer,  then  a  special  method  is 


used  which  will  be  described  later. 

It  is  important  that  price  marks, 
once  affixed,  do  not  become  detached 
from  merchandise  on  selling  tables. 
In  this  respect,  rubber  stamping  is 
superior  to  many  of  the  other  forms 
of  marking.  String  tags,  gummed 
labels  and  pin  tickets  often  fall  off 
or  are  pulled  off  by  excessive  hand¬ 
ling,  while  many  times  gummed  la¬ 
bels  do  not  stick  securely  to  many 
surfaces  such  as  highly  polished 
metal  or  glazed  porcelain.  Rubber 
stamping,  either  on  the  container  or 
directly  on  the  merchandise,  elimi¬ 
nates  the  waste  involved  in  placing 
detached  tags  and  labels. 

Change  in  Price 

Price  marks,  when  rubber  stamped, 
can  be  easily  revised  when  retail 
prices  are  increased  or  decreased. 
Markdowns  are  effected  by  tnarking 
across  the  stamped  price  with  a  red 
crayon  and  writing  the  new  price 
directly  l)elow  it.  When  the  stamp 
has  been  made  on  such  materials  as 
glass  or  metal  or  ix)rcelain,  which 
do  not  “take”  the  red  crayon,  a  spe¬ 
cial  red  “grease”  pencil  such  as  is 
used  in  china  marking  is  substituted. 
Markups  are  effected  by  totally  ob¬ 
literating  the  “price”  ix»rtion  of  the 
stamp  mark.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  eraser  or  neatly 
marking  it  out  with  the  black 
“grease”  pencil  and  either  writing 
in  the  new  price  with  the  same  pen¬ 
cil  or  stamping  it  with  the  same  type 
of  pad  originally  used. 

Economy 

Economies  which  arise  from  the 
use  of  rubber  stamps  in  price  mark¬ 
ing  are  the  attendant  reduction  in 
time,  lal)or,  and  handling  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  marking  process,  which 
increases  production.  The  rubber 
stamp  method  also  reduces  marking 
movements  to  their  most  simple  and 
elemental  form.  The  work  involved 
in  the  printing  of  tickets  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  as  well  as  time-consuming 
motions  necessary  to  affix  them. 

Handling  time  of  merchandise 
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during  marking  is  minimized  be¬ 
cause  units  often  do  not  have  to  be 
removed  from  Iwxes  or  containers. 
In  many  cases,  boxes  or  tlie  mer¬ 
chandise  itself  can  be  arranged  in 
tiers,  the  stamping  of  the  price  on 
lal)els  being  accomplished  very  sim¬ 
ply  without  disturbing  the  piles. 

Not  only  is  the  delay  in  waiting 
for  tickets  eliminated,  but  also  a 
good  part  of  the  time  necessary  to 
attach  ihem.  Tt  is  a  v^'ry  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  set  a  rubber  stamp  from  in¬ 
formation  noted  on  the  invoice  and 
the  marking  process  is  ready  to  be- 
gin. 

Kinds  of  Stamps 

There  are  two  general  types  of 
rubber  .stamps  in  use,  with,  of 
course,  a  number  of  variations  to 
meet  special  requirements.  These 
two  types  are  the  ordinary  rubber 
band  stamp  and  block  stamp.  They 
are  used  in  several  sizes,  consistent 
with  neatness  and  the  size  of  the 
merchandise.  Especially  large  ones 
are  used  for  stamj)ing  prices  on  car¬ 
tons  such  as  for  prepacked  merchan¬ 
dise.  These  stami)s  can  be  used  on 
either  flat  or  curved  .surfaces.  When 
stamping  on  a  curved  surface  such 
as  a  bottle  or  can,  a  perfect  imprint 
can  be  obtained  by  manipulating  the 
stamp  with  a  rolling  motion. 

The  band  stamp  is  i)articularly 
adaj)table  for  price  marking  a  great 
variety  of  merchandise  and  so  is  by 
far  the  most  commonly  used.  They 
resemble  in  appearance  the  ordinary 
date  stamj),  except  that  the  endless 
rublxT  bands  are  molded  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  letters,  with  which  a  price 
marking  may  be  built  up.  .Some¬ 


times  a  combination  of  figures  and 
letters  are  molded  on  one  band  such 
as  month,  numlH,*r  and  season  letter. 
Some  rubber  stami)s  have  bands 
containing  other  information,  such 
as  unit  of  sales  and  multiple  prices. 

The  rubl)er  stamp  is  extremely 
flexible  in  its  adaptations,  since  it 
can  be  manufactured  with  several 
bands  uj)  to  a  possible  limit  of  ten, 
which  is  usually  sufficient  to  embody 
the  desired  information.  Tt  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  adjust  the  band 
stamp  to  any  desired  setting,  liy 
turning  small  knurled  metal  wheels 
which  control  the  rublK'r  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  secure  any  combination 
of  letters  and  figures. 

Block  .stamjis  are  used  a  great 
deal  for  stamping  s]K'cial  inb)rma- 
tion  on  merchandise.  The  desired 
information  is  molded  on  a  single 
piece  of  rubber,  backed  with  s]M)nge 
rublx'r  and  firmly  attached  to  a 
wooden  block  with  a  handle  for  con¬ 
venience  in  use.  These  stamps  are 
not  variable  and  can  only  bc“  used 
for  stamping  the  information  incor¬ 
porated  on  the 'stamp. 

Special  stamps  are  also  designed 
to  secure  both  special  information 
and  price.  This  is  accomplished  by 
combining  the  block  and  band 
stamps,  and  many  uses  have  been 
found  for  it. 

Kinds  of  Ink  Used 

An  ink,  very  commonly  used,  is 
a  special  purple  indelible  and  quick¬ 
drying  mixture  known  as  the  Sa- 
moss  Pricer  ink.  This  ink  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  stamping  on  surfaces 
which  will  not  “take”  the  ordinary 
or  standard  ink.  This  indelible  ink 


is  particularly  intended  for  use  on 
glass,  metals  and  such  non-absorb¬ 
ent  materials.  There  is  an  increasing 
range  of  uses  for  it,  however,  with 
the  wider  use  of  cellophane,  glass- 
ine  and  glazed  papers  in  merchan¬ 
dise  wrapping.  The  largest  fields  for 
rubber  stamping  j)rices  with  this  ink 
is  in  the  housefurnishings,  grocery 
and  drug  de])artments.  To  use  this 
ink  for  rublier  stamping,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  a  small  quantity 
to  an  ordinary  dry  stamping  pad. 

A  sjiecial  device,  used  in  place  of 
an  inked  jmd  for  rublx'r  stamping, 
is  called  tbe  erasible  stamp  pad. 
'I'his,  however,  is  not  actually  a  pad, 
but  rather  a  number  of  sheets  of 
pajier  treated  with  a  special  sub- 
.stance  similar  to  that  of  which  pen¬ 
cil  carbon  j)aper  is  made.  When  this 
is  used  with  rubl)er  stamps,  a  clean 
clear  im])ression  is  made,  which  can 
be  readily  removed  with  a  soap 
eraser. 

For  rubber  stamp  marking  of 
books,  another  special  erasible  pad 
is  used.  This  tyjK;  consists  of  a  dry 
stamp  i)ad.  coated  with  a  layer  of 
finely  powdered  graphite  compound 
(Lamp  Black).  When  used  in,  con¬ 
nection  with  stamps,  an  easily  erasi¬ 
ble  impression  is  obtained  which  is 
highly  desirable  on  such  gift  mer¬ 
chandise  as  books  and  stationery. 

For  rubber  stamp  marking  of  dark 
colored  glazed  non-porous  surfaces, 
a  sjxcial  ink  known  as  “Silver  Ink” 
is  used  on  a  dry  stamp  pad. 

There  follows  a  conqjlete  list  of 
merchandise  surfaces  which  can  be 
[)rice  marked  by  means  of  the  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  method  showing  the 
proper  type  of  ink  to  use  for  each 
surface.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


Instructions  to  be  issued  to  Markers  on  Rubber  Stamp  and  Pencil  Marking 


I :  Points  to  remember  in  regard  to 

pencils. 

A.  Keep  a  sharp  point  on  all  pencils. 

H.  Make  small  figures. 

C.  Write  legibly. 

D.  Write  lightly,  so  that  price 
marks  will  not  become  indented 
in  the  merchandise. 

II :  Points  to  remember  in  regard  to 

stamps. 

A.  Keep  stamps  clear — brush  occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  day  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  a  little  alcohol. 

B.  Never  clean  stamps  with  knives 
or  sharp  implements. 

C.  If  a  numeral  or  letter  is  used 


continuously,  turn  the  band  occa¬ 
sionally  so  that  it  will  not  stick 
to  the  bridge  of  the  stamp. 

:  Points  to  remember  in  regard  to 

stamp  pads. 

A.  Paste  label  on  the  cover  of  all 
pads  showing  the  kind  of  ink 
with  which  it  is  inked. 

B.  .\lways  re-ink  pads  only  with 
the  same  kind  of  ink  that  was 
originally  used  on  them. 

C.  Use  small  amounts  of  inks  on 
pads,  never  soak  them.  Only 
slight  quantities  of  lamp-black 
powder  or  silver  ink  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  should  be  rubbed  well 
into  the  pad. 


D.  Keep  pads  closed  when  not  in 
use. 

E.  In  order  to  prolong  the  life  of  a 
stamp  pad,  do  not  pound  your 
stamp  against  it  any  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  price  marks  made  with  Samoss 
Pricer  Ink  are  difficult  to  remove,  or  if 
erasing  leaves  scratches  or  marks  on 
cellophane,  metal  or  enameled  surfaces, 
a  clean  rag  moistened  with  a  little  alcohol 
will  remove  them. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  whether  an  ink  is 
erasable  on  a  new  kind  of  surface,  test  it 
by  marking  one  piece,  allowing  the  ink  to 
dry,  and  see  if  it  erases  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  the  price  or  defacing  the 
merchandise. 
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Chart  Showing  Proper  Pencils  and  Inks  for  Marking  on  Various  Kinds  ot 
Surfaces  of  Gift  and  Non-Gift  Merchandise 


Surface  1 

1 

Pencil  for  Gift  and 
Non-Gift  Marking 
(Erasable) 

Pencil  for  Markdovcns  \ 
(Erasable)  | 

Ink  for  Non-Gift 
Marking 

Ink  for  Gift  Marking 
(Erasable) 

Beetleware  j 

Light  Colored  | 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease  j 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Cellophane  i 

Moisture  Proofed 
Non-Moisture  ! 

Proofed  j 

Black  Grease 

Black  Grease  j 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

(Special  Formula) 
Cigarette  Purple 

Samoss  Pricer 

Samoss  Pricer 

Samoss  Pricer 

Celluloid 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

i 

Purple  Pencil  (if  purple 
doesn’t  take,  use  Black 
Grease) 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil  (if  i)encil 
doesn’t  take,  use  Red 
Grease) 

Red  Pencil  (if  pencil 
doesn’t  take,  tise  Red 
Grease ) 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

China-Glazed 

Light  Colored  i 

Dark  Colored  1 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer  j 

Silver  Ink  | 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

China-Unglazed  i 

Light  Colored  j 

Dark  Colored  | 

Purple  Pencil 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil 

Red  Pencil  | 

Carter’s  or 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Cloth 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil 

Red  Pencil 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Cork 

Black  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 
or  Carter’s 

^  Samoss  Pricer 

Enamelware 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

1  Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Glass 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Leather 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil  (if  pencil 
doesn’t  take,  use  Black 
Grease) 

Yellow  Greafc 

Red  Pencil  (if  pencil 
doesn’t  take,  use  Red 
Grease) 

Red  Pencil  (if  pencil 
doesn’t  take,  use  Red 
Grease ) 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

j  Lamp  Black 
j  Silver  Ink 

Metal-Painted 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

i  Samoss  Pricer 
j  Silver  Ink 

Metal-Unpainted 

Unpolished 

Highly  Polished  & 
Chromium  Plated 

Black  Grease 

Black  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

! 

i  Samoss  Pricer 

Black  Grease 

Pencil 

Samoss  Pricer 

1  Black  Grease 
i  Pencil 

Oilcloth 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease  (on 
finished  side) 

Yellow  Grease  (on 
finished  side) 

Red  Grease  (on  finishec 
side) 

Red  Grease  (on  finishec 
side) 

1  Samoss  Pricer  (on 
finished  side) 

1  Silver  Ink  (on 
finished  side) 

Samoss  Pricer  (on 
finished  side) 

Silver  Ink  (on 

1  finished  side) 

Paper-Glazed 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  pencil  (if  purpl 
doesn’t  take  use  Blac' 
Grease) 

Yellow  Grease 

e  Red  Pencil  (if  penci 
k  doesn’t  take,  use  Rei 

Grease) 

Red  Grease 

il  Samoss  Pricer 
d 

Silver  Ink 

i 

;  Carbon 

1  Sheets 

! 

Silver  Ink 

Paper-Unglazed 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil 

Red  Pencil 

Samoss  Pricer 
or  Carter’s 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 
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Chart  (continued  I  Showing  Proper  Pencils  and  Inks  for  Marking  on  Various  Kinds  of 
Surfaces  of  Gift  and  Non-Gift  Merchandise 


Surface 

Pencil  for  Gift  and 
Non-Gift  Marking 
(Prasable) 

Pencil  for  Markdozons 
{ erasable) 

Ink  for  Non-Gift 
Marking 

Ink  for  Gift  Marking 
(erasable) 

Porcclain-tjhizcd 
l.iglit  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 
't'ellow  tircase 

Red  Grease 

Red  (jrea.se 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Porcelain-Unglazed 
Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil 

Red  I’encil 

Samoss  Pricer 
or  Carter’s 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Rubber 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Stainless  Steel 

Black  (irease 

Red  (irease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Samoss  Pricer 

Wood- Painted 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil  (if  purple 
doesn’t  take,  use  Black 
Grease ) 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil  (if  pencil 
doesn’t  take,  use  Red 
Grease) 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Silver  Ink 

Silver  Ink 

Wood-Unpainted 

Light  Colored 

Purple  Pencil 

j  Red  Pencil 

Samoss  Pricer 
or  Carter’s 

Lamp  Black 

Wood-Unpainted 

Dark  Colored 

Yellow'  Grease 

'  Red  Pencil 

Silver  Ink 

Silver  Ink 

Wax  Paper 

Black  Grease 

1  Red  Gr-ease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Samoss  Pricer 

EXI’L.'>X  ATION ;  Silver  ink — glazed  surface — non-porous  surface  where  removing  will  not  damage  merchandise. 


XIV 

Re-marking  Merchandise 


A.  PRICE  REVISIONS 

ETERMIMNG  Factors:  Hie 
size  of  the  store,  the  stock 
shortage  picture,  tlie  degree  of 
control  a  store  desires  to  main¬ 
tain  over  huyers,  the  degree  to 
which  the  retail  inventory  system 
of  accounting  is  in  effective  opera¬ 
tion.  the  attitude  of  management 
toward  markdowns.  are  some  of 
the  factors  that  determine  whether 
the  receiving  department  will  jier- 
form  the  entire  re-marking  joh  or 
whether  it  will  have  a  jiartial  con¬ 
trol  over  it  or  whether  it  will  Ik*  left 
to  huyers  and  salespeo])le. 

Rereiriiig  Department  Control: 
\\  hen  the  entire  re-marking  job  is 
performed  hy  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment.  better  control  over  price 
changes  is  obtained,  resulting  in 
greater  accuracy  of  stock  records 
and  showing  a  true  lecture  of  the 
condition  of  the  stock  in  any  de¬ 
partment. 


This  de])artment  should  not  n;- 
mark  unless  the  jirice  revision  form 
is  in  its  i)ossession.  They  should 
check  the  quantity  of  merchandise, 
the  season,  and  ]irice  against  the  in¬ 
formation  shown  in  the  price  revis¬ 
ion  form,  and  correct  the  form  if 
necessary,  to  make  it  conform  with 
the  merchandise  to  he  re-marked. 
Many  errors  are  discovered  in  fpian- 
tities,  .sometimes  in  season  letter,  and 
sometimes  in  price  because  of  buyer 
or  salespeojile  errors. 

Some  stores  follow  the  practice  of 
having  this  dejtartment  supervise 
the  re-marking  work  with  the  phy¬ 
sical  work  of  re-marking  being  ])er- 
formed  by  the  salespeople.  'I'his  is 
brought  aliout  through  having  a  re¬ 
ceiving  department  rejiresentative 
check  the  merchandi.se  against  the 
price  revision  form  with  the  sales¬ 
people  actually  attaching  the  tickets 
or  re-marking  the  merchandise  in 
other  ways. 


Buyer  Control:  In  stores  that 
follow  the  practice  of  permitting  the 
salesjx*ople  to  re-mark  under  buyer 
supervision,  a  partial  control  may  he 
gained  in  this  way : 

1.  On  the  merchandise  that  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  for  new  tickets  to  he  ma¬ 
chine-attached,  the  practice  of 
checking  against  the  price  re¬ 
vision  form  can  l)e  followed. 

2.  Where  the  merchandise  to  he 
re-marked  calls  for  new  tickets 
for  hand-attaching  hy  sales¬ 
people,  some  degree  of  control 
can  he  obtained  hy  establishing 
a  rule  that  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  will  make  new  tickets  only 
from  the  original  co]w  of  the 
])rice  revision  form  after  which 
the  original  is  sent  directly  to 
the  accounting  office.  There  can 
he  no  receiving  department  con¬ 
trol  over  the  markdown  which  is 
taken  hy  crossing  off  the  old 
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price  and  showing  the  new  price 

on  the  same  ticket. 

Where  Should  This  Be  Done: 

When  all  price  changes  are  made 
by  this  department,  they  are  accom¬ 
plished  either  on  the  selling  floor 
or  in  the  checking-marking  area, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
merchandise,  the  quantity,  whether 
new  tickets  are  required  and  if  so 
how  they  are  to  he  attached,  the 
speed  with  which  the  marking  must 
be  accomplished,  and  whether  a  re¬ 
marking  device  can  be  used. 

A  survey  of  a  large  group  of 
stores  disclosed  tbe  fact  that  wher¬ 
ever  space  ])ermits,  a  re-marking 
section  is  set  up  in  the  receiving 
department. 

Hoiv  Should  It  Be  Done: 
Whether  the  re-marking  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  new  tickets, 
clipping  the  old  price  and  showing 
the  new  price,  or  showing  both  old 
and'  new  price  on  the  original  ticket, 
depends  upon  store  policy,  the  size 
of  the  markdown  (a  markup  nat¬ 
urally  would  show  only  one  price) 
and  the  kind  of  ticket  involved. 

Where  markdown  exceeds  10%, 
many  stores  follow  the  practice  of 
showing  both  prices  on  the  ticket. 
Some  stores  will  show  as  many  as 
two  markdowns  on  the  original 
ticket.  A  survey  of  1.823  house¬ 
wives  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Ohio 
State  University,  revealed  that  a 
large  majority  preferred  to  see  the 
former  price  on  the  ticket. 

The  luse  of  re-marking  devices  for 
changing  prices  on  ready-to-wear,  is 
ver}’  economical,  saving  tickets, 
labor,  and  time.  The  extent  to  which 
they  will  lie  used  on  other  price 
tickets  is  a  matter  for  individual 
study  by  each  store.  Because  they 
have  been  on  the  market  only  a  short 
time,  the  Committee  is  unable  to 
venture  an  opinion  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  will  eventually  be  used 
in  making  price  changes  on  other 
merchandise  on  which  regular  pin 
tickets  or  small  string  tickets  are 
used. 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  you 
should  make  every  effort,  by  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  marking 


information  wherever  possible,  and 
through  merging  lines,  to  gain  a 
blank  line  above  tbe  price,  thereby 
making  jiossible  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
marker.  In  this  way  you  can  .secure 
the  advantages  of  the  re-marker 
without  any  additional  ticket  ex¬ 
pense. 

Where  this  is  not  possible,  a  study 
may  disclose  that  for  departments 
having  a  high  percentage  of  units  to 
be  re-marked,  it  will  be  economical 
to  use  a  larger  ticket  to  permit  tbe 
use  of  tbe  re-marker. 

Where  re-marking  is  done  by 
jiencil,  tbe  green  crayon  type  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

Store-Wide  Sales:  On  store-wide 
.sales  events  such  as  <lollar  day,  an¬ 
niversary  sales,  etc.,  a  recent  survey 
among  stores  disclosed  that  even 
where  the  merchandise  was  to  be 
returned  to  its  former  price  after 
the  sale,  the  merchandise  was  phy¬ 
sically  marked  down  before  the  sale 
and  then  marked  up  after  the  sale. 
While  practically  all  the  stores  that 
resjxmded  followed  this  practice,  a 
few  stores  stated  that  in  the  case  of 
large  quantities,  they  marked  down 
only  what  they  anticipated  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  .sale.  If  they 
guessed  incorrectly,  additional  mer¬ 
chandise  would  be  marked  down. 

B.  RE-MARKING  CUSTOMER 
RETURNS,  EXCHANGES  AND 
REFITNDS 

In  the  average  store,  approximate¬ 
ly  9%  of  the  transactions  are  re¬ 
turned  by  the  customer  for  various 
reasons.  There  are  three  ways  in 
which  customer  returns  arrive  back 
in  the  store : 

1.  At  the  customer’s  request,  mer¬ 
chandise  is  called  for  by  store’s 
delivery  service. 

2.  The  customer  returns  merchan¬ 
dise  by  parcel  post,  express  or 
freight. 

3.  Tbe  customer  personally  brings 
tbe  merchandise  back  to  the 
.store. 

Different  Kinds  of  Returns:  A 
good  deal  of  this  merchandise  is  re¬ 


turned  with  no  ])rice  ticket.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  that 
this  merchandise  be  re-marked  at  the 
current  prices  at  which  this  mer¬ 
chandise  is  being  sold.  The  returns 
are  divided  into  several  groups : 

1.  C.  O.  D.  Returns : 

Since  these  are  generally  re¬ 
fused  by  the  customer  and  come 
back  to  the  store,  the  original 
marking  plus  the  sales  sli]),  serve 
as  re-marking  authorizations. 

2.  Order-Backs : 

'I'hese  are  requests  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  pick  up  merchandise 
which  she  wishes  to  return.  One 
part  of  the  “order-back"  voucher 
accomi^anies  the  item  to  the 
marking  room  and  authorize.s 
re-marking. 

3:  Refunds  or  Exehanqes  (in  per¬ 
son)  : 

One  part  of  the  “refund”  or 
“exchange"  voucher  accompan¬ 
ies  the  item  to  the  marking 
room.  This  voucher  serves  as 
authorization  to  re-mark  the 
item  at  the  price  the  refund  or 
exchange  is  made. 

Returned  merchandise,  marked  at 
a  price  other  than  the  current  in  ice. 
cannot  be  marked  down  or  up  to 
that  current  price  without  issuance 
of  a  duly  authorized  price  change 
form. 

Replacing  Soiled  or  Mutilated 
Tickets:  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  Receiving  Deiiartment  rejilace 
soiled  and  mutilated  tickets  on  re¬ 
turned  merchandise.  In  stores  that 
emphasize  strict  control  over  re¬ 
marking.  such  merchandise  with 
soiled  or  mutilated  tickets  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Receiving  Department 
for  re-marking.  The  selling  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  permitted  to  requisition 
tickets  because  this  procedure  might 
be  used  as  a  subterfuge  to  efl'ect 
markups  and  markdowns  without 
making  out  a  price  change  form. 

The  authorization  slii:)  is  also  used 
as  a  medium  for  re-marking  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  selling  floor  where 
the  tickets  have  become  lost  or 
soiled. 
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Non-Marking 


NOX-MARKIXG  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  process  by  which 
merchandise  is  received, 
stocked,  and  sold  without  individu¬ 
ally  marking  the  merchandise  units. 

It  should  be  distinguished  from  three 
other  tyiK‘s  of  marking,  namely : 

Regular  f>rice  inarkitig  where  each 
unit  of  merchandise  is  individu¬ 
ally  marked  immediately  upon 
its  arrival  in  the  Receiving  De- 
j^artment. 

Dcjcrrcd  marking  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  placed  in  stock  and 
the  units  individually  marked 
only  as  transferred  to  selling 
floor. 

Pre-marking  which  is  marking 
done  by  the  manufacturer. 

In  the  case  of  both  non-marking 
and  deferred  marking,  the  contain¬ 
ers  are  marked  on  the  outside  with 
the  price  marking  information,  at 
the  time  they  are  j)laced  in  stock- 
room. 

A.  FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO 
NON-MARKING 

For  ready  reference,  below  are 
reproduced  the  reasons  wliy  mer¬ 
chandise  is  marked : 

1.  To  furnish  information  needed 
in  selling — 
a.  For  the  customer 
1).  For  the  salesperson 
c.  For  the  inspector  when  wrap¬ 
ping  merchandise 
d.  In  handling  refunds  and  ex¬ 
changes 

2.  To  furnish  information  needed  in 
stock  handlings — 
a.  To  facilitate  taking  of  inven¬ 
tories 

1).  For  the  buyer’s  aid  in  re¬ 
ordering,  deciding  on  mark- 
downs,  etc. 

3.  To  safeguard  against  accidental 
or  intentional  errors  in  price  that 
could  distort  calculations  under 
the  retail  method  or  cause  actual 
money  loss: 

a.  -To  insure  that  merchandise 


and  invoice  are  marked  with 
the  same  retail.  (Implies  the 
use  of  centralized  marking.) 

1).  To  safeguard  against  actual 
money  loss. 

If  the  reasons  shown  above  for 
marking  merchandise  are  important, 
what  e.xcuses  can  there  Ik*  for  ever 
disregarding  them  and  leaving  mer¬ 
chandise  unmarked?  There  can  be 
only  three  reasons : 

1.  There  may  be  cases  where  the 
cost  of  marking  is  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  advantage  gained 
by  it. 

2.  There  may  Ik  cases  where  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  by  some  easier 
method,  all  the  advantages  that 
could  be  gainfed  by  price  marking. 

3.  Physically  inipossil)le,  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  merchandise  forbids 
use  of  price  tickets,  or  for  sani¬ 
tary  reasons. 

Let  us  analyze  these  reasons  for 
marking,  in  the  light  of  the  above 
factors,  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  non-marking  is  possible,  and 
the  substitute  methods  which  are 
necessary : 

To  Furnish  Information  for  the 
Customer:  In  most  cases,  all  the 
customer  needs  to  know  from  the 
l)rice  ticket  is  the  price.  If  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  be  effectively  informed  of 
the  price  by  some  other  method, 
there  is  no  need  of  requiring  a  price 
ticket  on  every  piece  for  the  sake  of 
the  customer.  For  example :  on 
smaller  items  such  as  notions  or 
hardware,  the  merchandise  may  be 
contained  in  trays  or  bins  with  the 
bins  or  trays  identified  as  to  price, 
and  when  merchan<lise  is  sold  from 
sample  and  filled  from  reserve  stock, 
it  may  Ik  sufficient  to  mark  the  floor 
sample. 

To  Furnish  Information  for  the 
Salesperson :  As  a  rule  in  selling,  a 
salesperson  needs  to  know  only  the 
price,  except  where  law  requires 
fiber  identification  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  rules 
on  rayon.  When  selling  from  sam¬ 
ple,  the  salesperson  needs  detailed 


information  as  the  item  sold  must  be 
described  accurately  on  the  sales- 
check  so  that  the  order-filler  in  the 
warehouse  or  reserve  stockroom  will 
be  sure  to  pick  what  the  customer 
ordered.  In  such  cases,  the  style 
number,  name  or  other  identifying 
marks  are  shown  on  the  lloor  sample 
and  give  the  salesperson  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  information. 

To  Furnish  Information  for  the 
Inspector:  This  is  a  harder  refiuire- 
men  to  satisfy  than  either  of  the 
former  two.  By  the  time  the  mer¬ 
chandise  reaches  the  inspeetor,  it  has 
iKen  removed  from  the  table,  bin.  or 
tray  where  it  was  displayed,  so  that 
the  card  that  was  sufficient  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  price  to  customers  and  sales¬ 
people  is  now  of  no  help.  On  some 
low  ])riccd  items,  many  stores  elimi¬ 
nate  this  ])robIem  with  a  clerkwraj). 
W’here  inspector-wrap  is  used,  price 
lists  of  non-marked  items  may  be 
furnished  to  the  inspector  who  is  re¬ 
quired  to  verify  the  price  on  the 
salescheck  against  this  list  iKfore 
wrap])ing  any  sold  merchandise. 
.Some  stores  free  the  inspector  from 
the  duty  of  checking  for  price  on 
eertain  non-marked  items. 

Where  merchandise  is  filled  from 
reserve  stock  there  are  two  methods 
of  checking  prices,  both  of  them 
transferring  that  duty  from  the  in¬ 
spector  to  someone  else.  First,  on 
some  items  of  low  unit  value,  such 
as  will  be  found  in  toilet  goods, 
house  furnishings  or  in  the  china  de- 
jjartment,  the  duty  of  checking  for 
])rice  may  be  placed  on  the  order- 
filler  who,  obtains  the  price  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  card  over  the  bin  in 
which  the  item  is  stocked.  .Second, 
on  items  of  high  enough  unit  value 
to  justify  detailed  salescheck  control 
records,  the  saleschecks  may  Ik 
checked  for  price  by  stock  control 
clerks  when  posting  the  sales  record. 
To  check  for  price  at  the  same  time, 
involves  no  extra  work. 

In  Handling  Refunds  and  Ex¬ 
changes:  The  importance  of  this 
reason  for  marking  is  somewhat 
minimized  by  the  fact  that  few  stores 
refuse  to  accept  returned  merchan- 
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disc  because  the  price  ticket  has  lx;en 
removed  from  the  article  and  the 
customer  does  not  have  the  sales- 
check. 

To  Facilitate  Taking  Inventor¬ 
ies:  Inventory-taking  presents  no 
difficulties  when  bin  or  table  is 
properly  marked. 

Analyzes  Inventories  by  Age:  On 
merchandise  where  age  is  especially 
important,  non-marking  should  not 
be  used. 

To  Furnish  Information  to  the 
Buyer  for  Re-ordering,  Deriding 
on  Markdonns,  etc.;  Some  mer¬ 
chandise  is  marked  with  only  age 
and  price.  Non-marking  in  such 
cases,  is  no  handicaj)  to  the  buyer. 
In  other  cases,  the  marking  on  the 
sample  or  marking  placed  on  the 
merchandise  by  the  manufacturer  or 
stock  records  may  furnish  all  the  in¬ 
formation  rctiuired  by  the  buyer. 

To  Safeguard  Against  Price 
Manipulation  That  Would  Effect 
Calculations  Under  the  Retail 
Method :  Where  non-marking  is  ad- 
vatageous,  it  need  not  be  prevented 
on  account  of  this  reason. 

To  Safeguard  Against  Actual 
Money  Loss:  This  defect  is  reme¬ 
died  by  furnishing  a  price  list  con¬ 
taining  current  prices,  to  the  inspec¬ 
tor,  or  by  having  the  correctness  of 
price  on  sold  merchandise  checked 
by  someone  else  .such  as  order-filler, 
stock  control  clerk,  etc. 

B.  LIST  OF  NON-MARKED 
MERCHANDISE 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  no 
store  non-marks  the  entire  list 
shown,  but  rather  this  list  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  combined  reports  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stores  that  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  study.  Store  policy 
determines  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  of  non-marking  is  followed. 

Some  stores  included  in  this  study, 
mark  all  merchandise  that  it  is  ])hysi- 
cally  possible  to  mark.  Other  stores 
non-mark  in  varying  degrees,  any¬ 
where  from  one  type  of  merchandise 
to  as  many  as  twenty-five. 

Artists’  supplies 

Art  needlework 

Bands,  shirt  collar 

Batteries,  dry  and  storage 

Blades,  safety  razor  (in  packages) 

Blotters 

Brooms 

Bulbs,  electric  light 
Buttons,  collar  (on  cards) 

Buttons  (on  cards)  ' 

Candy 


Cards,  place  (boxed) 

Chinaware  (open  stock) 

Cigarettes 

Cleansers 

Collars,  men’s 

Cotton,  absorbent 

Cotton,  crochet 

Cotton,  darning 

Cotton,  knitting  (in  skeins) 

Curtain  rods  and  fixtures 
Cutlery 

Drapery  fixtures 
Dress  fasteners 
Dress  shields 

Drugs  (bottled  and  packaged) 

Embroidery  hoops 

Erasers 

Facial  tissues 

Films 

Fishing  tackle  items 
Flat  silverware 
Flatware,  chromium 
Food,  dog  (in  packages) 

Fruit  jars  and  jugs 

Furniture 

Galoshes 

Garden  accessories 
Garment  hangers 
Glasses,  sun 

Glassware  (open  stock) 

Golf  balls 
Golf  nets 
Groceries 
Hairnets 
Handkerchiefs 
Hardware  items 
Hats,  rain 
Hooks,  crochet 
Hosiery 

House  furnishings 
Insecticides 
Laces,  shoe 
Lighting  accessories 
Linoleum 
Linoleum  paste 
Lipstick 
Lockets 
Lotion,  face 
Marker,  skirt 
Mats,  cocoa 
Mats,  door  (rubber) 

Mats,  rubber 
Mucilage  (in  bottles) 

Napkins,  sanitary 
Needles  (packaged) 

Needles,  knitting 
Notion  items 
Notions,  under  10c 
Ornaments,  Christmas 
Paints 
1  ’anties 

Paper  novelties  (party  favors,  etc.) 

Paper,  toilet 

Paste,  library  (boxed) 

Paste,  shoe 

Patterns 

Pencils 

Pins  (packaged) 

Pins,  safety 

Photographic  accessories 

Preserves 

Razor  blades 

Records,  phonograph 

Refrigerators 

Rubbers 

Sanitary  goods 

Shirts,  men’s 

Silks,  crochet 


Shoes,  tennis 
Shoe  trees 
Soaps 

Sockets,  electric  light 
Soft  drinks  (bottled) 

Sporting  goods 
Stair  pads 

Stamps  (collector’s  iKJStage) 

Stationery  items 
Table  pads 
Tablets,  writing 
Tapes,  measuring 
Thimbles 
Tires 

Toilet  articles 
Toilet  paper 
Toys 

Tubes,  inner  (cartons) 

Upholstery  accessories 
Window  shades 

Supplementinji;  the  above  list, 

some  stores  reported  as  follows ; 

1.  Some  coiisignmetit  merchandise 
cannot  be  returned  for  credit  if 
marked. 

2.  Items  used  for  special  ])romo- 
tions  on  which  price ’changes  are 
so  frequent  as  to  make  re-mark- 
ing  too  costly. 

3.  Some  stores  report  that  they  do 
not  mark  special  purchases  of 
large  lots  of  merchandise  that  are 
bought  for  a  particular  promo¬ 
tional  event,  and  which  merchan¬ 
dise  is  easily  identified  by  label, 
appearance,  or  distinctive  price. 
In  such  instances,  merchandise 
remaining  unsold  after  the  event, 
is  usually  individually  price 
marked. 

4.  Items  .selling  for  less  than  10 
cents. 

5.  Some  gift  items  on  which  price 
tags  are  objectionable. 

6.  Nationally  advertised  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  with  standard  prices. 

7.  Furniture,  refrigerators,  stoves, 
linoleum,  rugs,  in  warehouse 
stock.  (Floor  samples  are 
marked.) 

C.  CONTROLLING  THE  SALE 
OF  NON-MARKED  MERCHAN¬ 
DISE 

A  typewritten  list  of  non-marked 
merchandise  is  supplied  by  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  to  the  floor 
superintendent,  the  inspec'tion  de¬ 
partment.  and  the  re.serve  stockroom. 
These  lists  are  kept  up-to-date  and 
revised  by  the  inspection  department 
and  the  floor  superintendent  in  ac¬ 
cordance  w’ith  the  price  changes 
made  on  the  “Notification  of  Price 
Change’’  form,  received  from  the 
receiving  department. 
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In  the  event  of  price  changes  on 
the  selling  floor,  the  buyer  takes  a 
complete  markup  or  markdown  for 
all  such  stock  on  the  selling  floor. 
The  original  copy  of  the  re-mark 
form  is  handled  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  markups  or  markdowns. 
It  i&  given  to  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  whose  representative  checks 
the  price  and  quantity  of  items  listed 
on  the  re-mark  form  against  the 
price  (as  indicated  on  trays,  drawers 
or  bins)  and  quantity  in  stock  on  the 
selling  floor. 

The  Receiving  Department  rep¬ 
resentative  makes  the  necessary 
changes  of  price  on  the  labels  of  all 
drawers,  boxes,  bins,  trays  or  other 
containers  of  non-marked  merchan¬ 
dise  and  takes  a  correct  count.  If 
the  price  shown  on  the  display  signs 
has  not  been  changed  to  conform 
with  the  new  price,  a  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  representative  removes  the 
disjday  signs  and  notifies  the  selling 
department  executive. 


Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
a  markup  or  markdown  from  the 
selling  department,  a  “Notification 
of  Price  Change”  form  is  made  out 
by  the  Receiving  Department  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  change  in  price 
noted  on  the  re-mark  sheet,  and  all 
three  copies  are  taken  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  office  of  the  insixjction 
dei)artment  for  signature.  The  origi¬ 
nal  copy  is  left  with  the  inspection 
department;  a  copy  is  sent  to  the 
floor  superintendent,  and  a  copy  is 
retained  by  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  inspection  department  super¬ 
visor  is  resjwnsible  for  the  accuracy 
of,  and  ])resence  of,  price  lists  at  all 
desks  affected  by  the  changes  of 
l)rice.  Changes  on  the  price  lists  are 
made  by  the  inspection  department 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
“Notification  of  Price  Change.” 

The  cashier-wrapt^ers,  in  depart¬ 
ments  having  non-marked  merchan¬ 


dise,  arc  required  to  carefully  check 
the  price  of  an  item  as  indicated  on 
the  salescheck  against  the  price  on 
the  price  list  at  the  wrapping  desk. 

Ujion  the  floor  superintendent 
rests  the  responsilnlity  for  seeing 
that  price  changes  are  made  in  the 
price  lists  posted  in  the  selling 
departments,  immediately  ujion  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  “Notification  of  Price 
Change.” 

Price  lists  of  non-marked  mer¬ 
chandise  are  also  posted  in  the  stock- 
rooms. 


Sample  of  Priee  List  Used  in  Controlling 
Sales  of  Non-Marked  Merchandise 


Class. 


No. 

Items 

Price 

2 

Velva  Napkins 

.21  3/ 

.59 

5 

Kings  Basting 

.06 

Marking  Cotton 

6/ 

.25 

Silk  Darnet 

2/ 

.25 

Barbours 

.06 

L.  V.  Darning 

.10  3/ 

.25 

XVI 

Standardization  of  Supplies 
and  Equipment 


Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  feel¬ 
ing  self-assured  that  because 
in  the  past  you  have  stand¬ 
ardized  on  price  tickets  and  other 
supplies,  that  nothing  further  re¬ 
mains  for  you  to  accomplish  in  this 
direction.  Remember  that  conditions 
are  constantly  changing.  A  buyer 
change  may  finally  enable  you  to  use 
the  more  economical  ticket  which 
you  have  been  attempting  to  intro¬ 
duce — there  may  be  a  new  type  of 
ticket  on  the  market  to  which 
you  should  give  consideration — or 
through  persistent  effort,  you  may 
succeed  in  selling  a  merchandise 
executive  on  a  ticket  you  want  to 
use. 

A.  HOW  TO  MAKE  THE 
SURVEY 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  an 
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annual  survey  be  made  of  all  price 
tickets,  other  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  A  systematic  program  for  ac¬ 
complishing  this  survey  of  price 
tickets  follow'S : 

1.  On  a  large  cardboard  about  20" 
X  30"  in  size,  assemble  all  the 
types  of  tickets  that  are  used  in 
your  marking  room.  Allow  suffi¬ 
cient  space  between  tickets  and 
in  these  spaces.  ]nit  down  the 
kind  of  merchandise  that  is 
marked  by  that  ticket. 

2.  Study  this  display  with  this 
thought  upjiermost  in  your 
mind :  “Can  I  eliminate  any  one 
ticket  through  substituting  an¬ 
other?”  Jot  down  your  ideas  on 
paper  immediately,  while  they 
are  fresh  in  your  mind. 

3.  Consider  whether  you  can  sub¬ 
stitute  a  machine-attaching  op¬ 


eration,  for  hand-attaching  one. 

4.  Solicit  the  ideas  of  supervisors, 
checkers  and  markers. 

5.  If  necessary,  sell  your  final  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  Merchandising 
Division. 

The  following  results  will  obtain : 

1.  You  will  find  that  you  can  elimi¬ 
nate  certain  types  of  tickets,  and 
by  so  doing,  you  will  increase 
the  use  of  others,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  you  to  buy  them  in  larger 
quantities  at  a  lower  cost. 

2.  You  will  find  that  you  can  elimi¬ 
nate  some  tickets  entirely  and 
substitute  a  new  ticket  on  the 
market  that  has  a  wider  range 
of  usage.  The  savings  will  some¬ 
times  justify  an  initial  outlay  for 
new  equipment  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  operation. 
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Next,  tickets  with  the  full  mark¬ 
ing  information  should  be*  assembled 
and  studied  for  standardization  of 
the  marking  information. 

Control  on  Tickets:  Finally,  it 
is  important  to  know  how  many 
tickets  of  each  type  are  used  annual¬ 
ly.  This  takes  the  guess  work  out 
of  re-ordering  tickets  and  also  en¬ 
ables  the  setting  u])  of  a  minimum 
control  system.  A  simple^  method  of 
control  is  to  place  etich  ticket  used 
on  the  u])i>er  right  band  corner  of 
and  8"  x  11"  sheet  of  i>aiK"r,  punched 
to  fit  a  loose  leaf  folder. 

The  new  total  is  maintained  by 
arrival  of  a:  new  shipment  or  in  cor¬ 
recting  it  with  a  physical  inventory. 
In  the  column  headed.  “Out”  you 
have  at  all  times  the  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption  for  any  given  jx'riod.  The 
last  column  headed.  “Ralance”  is 
for  your  minimum  control.  You  can 
thus  furnish  your  supply  buyer  with 


a  minimum  supply  figure  which 
should  be  his  guide  in  re-ordering. 
All  re-orders  should  have  the  ap- 
j)roval  of  the  department  head. 

B.  CONTINUING  THE  SURVEY 

A  survey  of  other  supplies  is  also 
advisable — are  you  using  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  ink  when  one  of  the 
many  on  the  market  will  answer  the 
purpose?  How  many  different  kinds 
of  pencils,  crayons,  and  colors  are 
you  using?  Have  you  standardized 
on  your  supplies  for  your  Return 
Room?  What  about  tbe  cord  you 
use — the  twine — tissue  paper  (what 
grade) — wrapping  paper,  etc.? 

Next,  there  is  etpiiiMnent  t(j  con¬ 
sider  such  as: 

1 .  Marking  tables. 

2.  Rolling  equipment, 

a.  T rucks 

1).  Racks  for  ready-to-wear 


3.  Rolling  equipment  for  your  in¬ 
coming  merchandise. 

4.  Tools  for  opening  shipments. 

5.  Marking  equipment. 

a.  Ticket  making  machines 

b.  Ticket  attaching  machines 

c.  Hand  equipment. 

Benejirial  Results:  The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  high-light  the 
necessity  of  the  department  head 
making  iieriodic,  detailed  study  of 
supplies  and  equiimient.  Through 
this  work,  some  stores  have  cut  the 
supply  cost  as  much  as  50%  and 
also  increased  tbe  efficiency  of  the 
marking  operation. 

If,  after  such  a  survey,  you  can¬ 
not  show  any  savings,  you  are  to 
be  congratulated  and  you  will  have 
the  self-assurance  that  you  have  not 
overlooked  any  possibilities  of  sav¬ 
ings. 


TICKET  CONTROL  CHART 


XFAV 


D.ATE 

TOTAL  OUT 

BAL.ANCE 

1/26 

105,000  !  1 

2/23 

15,000  1 

90,000 

3/24 

15,000 

75,000 

4/10 

10,000  i 

65,000 

NEW 

U.ATE  TOTAL 


OUT  RALANCE 


NAME  OF  TICKET 
NO.  OF  TICKETS 


(Ticket) 


How  many  to  a  roll 
or  box,  or  both 


(roll)  (box) 


(both) 

Average  used 

per  month  . 

Minimum  . 

DATE  New  Out  Balance 
Total 


Use  of  this  chart  for  setting  Aip  a  minimum  control  system  is  described  above.  The  supply  buyer,  furnished  with  a  minimum 
supply  figure  as  a  guide  for  re-ordering,  checks  against  the  amount  entered  in  the  column  headed  ‘‘Balance”. 
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Reserve  Stockrooms 


The  propiT  lutusiiig  of  reserve 
stocks  is  important.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  reserve  stockrooms  he 
under  the  supervision  of  the  dejiart- 
ment  head  if  maximum  economy  and 
smooth  o])eration  are  to  1k‘  insured. 
Do  not  erect  a  harrier  1)et\veen  these 
naturally  allied  divisions  hy  making 
re.serve  stockrooms  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  under  a  supervisor  who 
does  not  report  to  the  dejiartment 
head.  Single  suixTvision  iiermits 
promiit  and  steady  cleaning  of  mark¬ 
ing  areas — jirovides  llexihility  of 
force  to  permit  shifting  to  meet 
jieaks  in  various  functions. 

Location 

( )hvionsly.  if  one  believes  in  cen¬ 
tralizing  reserve  stockrooms  to  the 
greatest  extent  jiossihle — and  the 
majority  do — they  should  he  located 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  marking 
area.  Phe  ideal  arrangement  is  to 
have  the  merchandise  travel  in  a 
continuous  straight  line  from  jioint 
of  receiving,  through  checking, 
marking,  and  to  reserves. 

Layout 

Proper  layout  emhrjices  the  great¬ 
est  possible  protection  of  merchan¬ 
dise  against  theft.  Trucking  aisles, 
if  possible,  should  he  wide  enough  to 
permit  two  trucks  to  ^lass  at  one 
time.  A  desirable  width  for  stock 
aisles  is  40  inches. 

Careful  .study  should  Ik*  given  to 
width  and  spacing  of  shelves  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  available  space  to  full  advan¬ 
tage.  The  results  of  a  Traffic  Group 
survey  disclose  the  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  stores  are  in  favor  of  steel 
shelving  as  an  economizer  of  space, 
because  they  can  he  adjusted  for 
different  kinds  of  merchandise  and 
varying  conditions.  Stores  use  vari¬ 
ous  widths  of  shelving  (24" — 30" — 
36" — and  42")  depending  upon  the 
merchandise.  In  other  words,  they 
vary  the  depth  of  bins  in  accordance 
with  the  kind  of  merchandise  to  he 
stocked,  to  produce  the  greatest 
economy  of  space  and  efficiency.  The 
table  on  this  page  gives  a  list  of 
recommended  bins  for  various  mer- 


Width 

Depth 

Height 

Between  Shelves 

.Art  Needle  Work 

3'0" 

2'0" 

r6"  Used  on 

both  sides 

Blankets  and  Comforters 

3’0" 

2'8" 

one  “ 

Candy 

3'0" 

nr 

both  “ 

China  and  Glassware 

2'6" 

nr 

one 

Corsets 

2'0" 

TO" 

**  4* 

44  44 

Curtains 

3'0" 

2'8" 

••  “ 

4.  44 

Domestics 

3'0" 

2'8" 

44  14 

44  44 

Drugs 

2'0" 

1'3" 

44 

44  <4 

Gloves 

nr 

1'3'' 

44  44 

both  “ 

1  landkerchiefs 

2'0" 

1'6" 

44  44 

44  44 

Hardware 

3'0" 

2'0" 

one  “ 

Hosiery 

2'0" 

1-4" 

both  “ 

Housedresses 

3'()" 

2'6" 

44  44 

one  “ 

Housefurnishings 

3'()" 

2'0'' 

44  44 

4.  44 

Infants’  Wear 

3'0" 

3'()" 

44  44 

both  “ 

Jewelry 

2'0" 

nr 

44  44 

44  44 

Sweaters 

“ 

3'fl" 

2'(r 

44  44 

44  44 

Leather  Goods 

2'0'' 

2'8" 

44  44 

44  44 

Linens  and  Towels 

(• 

3'0'' 

2'8" 

44  44 

one 

Lingerie 

3'0" 

3'0" 

.4  44 

both  “ 

Men’s  Furnishings 

2'0» 

2'0" 

44  44 

one  “ 

Neckwear  and  A’eiling 

2'0" 

1'3'' 

44  44 

both  “ 

Notions 

nr 

I'O" 

44  44 

44  44 

I  'aints 

3'()" 

nr 

44  44 

ont*  “ 

Shoes 

2’0" 

2-0" 

44  44 

Stationery  and  Books 

2'6" 

IT)" 

.4  44 

both  “ 

Toilet  Goods 

nr 

r3" 

44  44 

one  “ 

Toys 

3'()'' 

nr 

44  4. 

Underwear 

*• 

2'0" 

nr 

44  44 

boh  “ 

Wash  Goods 

3'0'' 

2'8" 

one  “ 

Bins  reronimended  for  various  merchandise. 


chandise. 

.Steel  shelving  minimizes  many 
hazards  and  reflects  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  the  store’s  insurance.  Stores 
also  use  ix)rtahle  .shelving  which  can 
he  .set  up  for  emergencies  in  loca¬ 
tions  not  generally  used  for  stock- 
rooms. 

Centralization  Versus 
Deren  tral  ization 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  stores 
■in  the  survey  referred  t(\  Ixlieve  in 
the  greatest  iK)ssihle  centralization  of 
reserve  stockrooms  because; 

First,  it  gives  much  Ixtter  control 
of  stock  and  stockmen. 

Second,  it  costs  less  in  wages  to 
have  centralized  stock  than  de¬ 
centralized.  the  saving  in  cost 
ranging  from  five  jxrcent  to 
thirty  percent,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  ten  jiercent. 

Third,  there  is  ])roh:d)ly  some 


saving  in  space  as  centralized 
stockrooms  are  more  flexible 
and  space  can  he  used  hy  differ¬ 
ent  departments  as  needed. 

Fourth,  stocks  and  stockrooms 
have  better  appearance  in  cen¬ 
tralized  stockrooms. 

Fifth,  there  is  less  soilage  in  cen¬ 
tralized  stock. 

The  remaining  24%  believe  in  de¬ 
centralization  because  stockrooms 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the 
selling  departments  result  in : 

First,  it  gets  merchandise  on  sale 
in  faster  time. 

Second,  it  gives  salespeople  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  what  is  in 
stockrooms. 

Third,  it  is  more  convenient  for 
buyers  when  they  are  in  charge 
of  stockrooms. 

Furniture,  stoves,  ice  boxes,  ra¬ 
dios,  washing  machines,  etc.,  in  the 
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large  stores  are  kejn  in  a  sejiarate 
warehouse.  Sometimes  small  items 
of  house  furnishings,  hardware, 
paint,  china  and  glassware,  carpets, 
linoleum,  toys  and  groceries,  are 
stored  in  the  warehouse  with  deliv¬ 
ery  to  customer  being  made  from 
that  point.  Ready-to-wear  and  furs 
are  usually  kept  in  a  stockroom  on 
the  selling  floor. 

Protection 

Hosiery,  gloves,  clocks,  ladies’ 
handbags,  toilet  goods  and  drugs, 
jewelry,  silverware  and  other  mer¬ 
chandise  of  relatively  high  value  that 
can  be  easily  concealed  on  one’s 
person,  are  usually  kept  in  locked 
stockrooms. 

W'^here  stockrooms  are  located 
away  from  the  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  area  and  cannot  he  easily 
watched,  stores  make  a  practice  of 
keeping  other  lines  of  merchandise 
also  under  lock. 

Closed  bins  are  constructed  for 
protecting  merchandise  susceptible 
to  soilage.  Certain  merchandise  such 
as  blankets,  pillows  and  cushions,  are 
kept  in  their  original  containers  un¬ 
til  needed  for  sale,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  Cardboard  should  be  used  on 
steel  shelving  to  prevent  chipping  of 
glassware. 

Keep  the  aisles  clean  and  the 
shelves  dusted.  Dust  shelves  at  least 
twice  a  week,  even  those  shelves 
where  the  merchandise  is  boxed.  A 
desirable  psychology  is  attained 
through  cleanliness.  Instill  it  in  your 
employees. 

Working  Arrangement 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  stores 
in  the  survey  believe  that  stockboys 
should  not  be  assigned  any  particti- 
lar  stockrooms  but  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  head  stockman,  should 
work  in  all  stockrooms.  The  balance 
took  the  opposite  view  that  each 
stockboy  should  be  assigned  a  group 
of  stockrooms  and  help  in  other 
stock  sections  when  needed.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  latter  course  is  followed,  a 
stockman  should  be  assigned  stocks 
of  allied  departments  such  as 
women’s,  men’s  and  children’s  shoes, 
or  men’s  and  boys’  furnishings.  The 
size  of  the  store  is  usually  the  gov¬ 
erning  factor  as  to  which  is  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Movement  Out 

Fast  moving  items  are  kept  easily 
accessible  on  'the  lower  shelve?  of  a 


stockroom.  serve  stock  and  the  merchandise  is 

Sixty  ])er  cent  of  the  surveyed  packed  at  that  point  for  delivery  to 
stores  deliver  merchandise  to  the  customer.  This  practice  is  usually 
selling  departments  on  written  re-  restricted  to  drugs,  groceries  and 
quisition  only,  except  in  the  case  of  house  furnishings  items.  In  some 
“customer  waiting,’’  when  delivery  stores,  it  is  restricted  solely  to  large 
will  Ix"  made  on  verbal  instructions,  promotions  of  some  particular  mer- 
Somc  of  the  larger  stores,  except  in  chandise  such  as  towels,  sheets  and 
emergencies,  restrict  the  truck  de-  jjillow  cases,  at  which  time  portable 
livery  of  merchandise  to  selling  jiacking  units  are  moved  into  the 
floors  before  10  A.  M.  and  after  reserve  stock  area. 

5:00  P.  M.  .Another  duty  of  the  reserve  stock 

In  comi)aratively  few  stores,  .sales-  section  is  to  i)rovide  the  department 
checks  are  filled  directly  from  re-  with  .stock  counts,  as  requested. 


Truck  for  china  and  glassware.  5  ft.  long,  3714  in.  high,  18'/2 
Openings  are  9%  in.  by  1814  in.  Trays  are  18  in.  by  18  in.  by  8  in. 
is  mounted  on  two  rigid  and  two  swiveled  pneumatic  tired  wheels. 


Metal  truck  for  toilet  goods.  60  in.  long,  24  in.  wide  and  44  in.  high.  Mounted 
on  two  rigid  and  two  swiveled  solid  rubber  tired  wheels.  Slides  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  twelve  2214  in.  by  1914  in.  by  5  in.  wooden  trays.  The  removable 
front  may  be  locked  with  a  padlock. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  has  supervision  over 
the  warehouse,  depends  upon  the 
volume  of  the  Imsiness  ancl  other 
factors  such  as  proximity  to  the 
store  and  the  calibre  of  the  man  him¬ 
self.  Ju.st  how  much  responsibility 
can  he  handle?  Can  his  ability 
.s]iread  these  added  duties  success¬ 
fully  ? 

'I'his  can  be  said.  When  a  store 
desires  to  add  to  this  dei>artment 
head’s  resiM)nsibility,  either  the 
warehouse  or  delivery  is  added,  or 
l)oth.  The  natural  cycle  is  to  then 
include  wrapping  and  packing,  mak¬ 
ing  one  executive  responsible  for  the 
physical  work  involved,  (except 
workroom),  in  taking  the  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  manufacturer’s  plant, 
right  to  the  customer.  With  those 
added  functions,  his  title  then 
changes  from  “Traffic  Manager”  or 
“Receiving  Manager”  to  “Assistant 
Suiierintendent.” 

Where  there  is  a  Warehouse 
Manager,  the  Department  Head  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  picture  only  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity,  restricted  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving,  checking,  marking  and  re¬ 
serve  functions. 

A.  RECEIVING,  CHECKING 
AND  MARKING 

The  merchandise  reserve  at  ware¬ 
house  is  the  bulk  and  semi-bulk  of 
home  furnishings  departments,  toys, 
etc.  Most  of  it  is  sold  from  sample 
and  is  delivered  from  warehouse  to 
customer.  The  systems  and  pro¬ 
cedures  in  effect  at  the  store  are 
followed  at  the  warehouse,  wherever 
possible. 

(^rder  checking  of  invoices  ^or 
warehouse  merchandise  is  handled 
by  the  Order  and  Invoice  Office  at 
the  store. 

A  receiving  sheet,  listing  the  arti¬ 
cles  received  in  a  shipment,  is  made 
out  by  the  receiving  clerk.  This 
sheet  goes  to  the  reserve  floor  with 
the  merchandise  and  a  counter 
check  of  quantity  is  made  on  this 
sheet  by  a  checker  before  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  accepted  into  stock.  The 
receiving  sheet  is  checked  against 
the  invoice  and  the  invoice  is  signed 
by  the  Warehouse  Manager. 


Warehouse 

Some  stores  mark  every  piece  of 
warehouse  merchandise  whereas 
others  do  not.  It  can  be  safely  said 
there  is  a  trend  toward  marking  of 
all  warehouse  merchandise.  Where 
price  tickets  are  attached  to  the 
merchandise,  the  retail  is  secured 
from  the  invoice  which  arrives  at 
the  warehouse,  with  the  retail  on  it. 
Both  the  invoice  and  the  receiving 
sheet  are  sent  to  the  buyer  for  o.k. 

B.  PRICE  CHANGES 

Price  changes  on  samples  are 
made  at  the  store,  but  any  changes 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  price  of 
outgoing  merchandise  at  the  ware¬ 
house  with  that  of  floor  samjfles  are 
made  on  a  price  change  form,  made 
out  by  the  warehouse  manager. 
This  eliminates  delay  and  insures  a 
record.  However,  the  markup  or 
markdown  taken  in  this  manner 
must  later  be  sent  to  the  buyer  af¬ 
fected,  for  countersignature  before 
being  sent  to  the  Controller’s  office. 
By  originating  this  record  in  one 
non-merchandising  division  and 
closing  it  in  another,  there  is  no 
liossibility  of  price  changes  being 
made  without  record. 

C.  STOCK  RECORD 

From  a  warehouse  standpoint,  the 
real  solution  in  operating  a  stock 
which  is  sold  from  sample,  lies  in 
the  maintenance  Qf  an  accurate 
stock  record.  No  buyer  can  operate 
successfully  unless  he  has  immedi¬ 
ately  available,  accurate  information 
on  the  quantities  and  movements  of 
the  various  articles  of  his  stock. 

In  the  case  of  merchandise  which 
is  carried  in  large  quantities  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  daily  sales,  or  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  type  that  can  be 
brought  in  on  short  notice,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  advise  the  buyer  by 
telephone  each  day,  or  as  often  as 
he  requires  it,  of  the  condition  of 
his  reserve.  However,  in  depart¬ 
ments  where  the  merchandise  is 
widely  diversified  and  carried  in 
relatively  small  quantities,  or  where 
the  source  of  supply  is  remote,  the 
buyer  must  be  provided  with  de¬ 
tailed  reports  if  he  is  to  avoid  over¬ 
stocking  or  overselling.  Of  this 
type,  the  furniture  stocks  are  the 


best  example,  and  they  are  the  most 
difficult  to  control. 

The  foundation  of  a  stock  record 
on  a  bulk  stock  like  furniture,  is  a 
simple  control  of  location.  Furni¬ 
ture  should  be  divided  into  various 
groups  such  as  bedroom  group,  up¬ 
holstered  group,  novelty  group,  etc. 
Each  group  is  given  a  definite  loca¬ 
tion,  varying  with  its  volume  and 
the  character  of  the  merchandise. 

Control  by  Stock  Cards:  When 
merchandise  arrives  in  reserve,  each 
piece  should  be  carded  on  a  serially 
numl)ered  stock  card.  The  card  pro¬ 
vides  l)oxes  for  listing  the  article, 
finish,  season,  letter,  style  number, 
line  number,  price,  and  date  stocked. 
The  card  bears  also  a  serial  number 
which  is  repeated  on  a  string  stub. 
The  entire  reserve  space  is  laid  out 
in  aisles  which  are  sub-divided  into 
sections  for  case  goods  and  racks 
and  bins  for  stripped  pieces.  When 
a,  piece  is  placed  in  reserve,  its  aisle 
location  is  noted  on  the  stock  card 
and  the  numbered  stub  is  tied  to  the 
piece.  The  total  of  these  location 
cards,  filed  by  .style  and  line  num- 
l)ers,  forms  the  stock  record.  The 
use  of  colors  shows  the  clerical  who 
fills  orders,  which  pieces  are  crated, 
which  are  uncrated  and  which  are 
returns. 

When  stockmen  are  sent  to  pick 
articles  for  saleschecks,  they  are 
given  only  a  serial  numl)er  and  lo¬ 
cation.  This  prevents  their  making 
substitutions  as  well  as  providing  a 
constant  check  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  file.  The  use  of  this  system  has 
the  added  advantage  of  eliminating 
the  need  for  stockmen  specially 
trained  in  lines  and  finishes. 

Saleschecks  are  received  from  the 
selling  floor  at  least  twice  a  day  and 
merchandise  is  picked  on  receipt  of 
the  check  in  reserve  by  drawing 
from  the  stock  file,  the  cards  rep¬ 
resenting  the  merchandise  that  has 
been  sold  to  customers.  These  cards 
are  attached  to  the  salescheck  and 
then  should  lie  filed  by  promised 
date  of  delivery.  When  merchandise 
goes  out  for  delivery,  the  stock 
cards  are  destroyed  or  they  are  can¬ 
celled  and  held  as  a  check  file  for 
the  buyer’s  record  of  sales. 
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Packing  merchandise  for  return  to  vendors. 


The  size  of  a  store's  l)usiness  de¬ 
termines  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  merchandise  for  re¬ 
turn  to  manufacturers  in  a  sejmrate 
enclosure  in  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment.  Stores  with  a  large  daily  vol¬ 
ume  of  returns  have  found  it  advis¬ 
able  to  separate  this  merchandise 
from;  the  incoming  shi])ments  to  in¬ 
sure  the  most  efficient  checking  and 
packing  job. 

Proper  control  over  shipments  to 
vendors  is  necessary : 

1.  If  losses  are  to  he  avoided 

2.  If  ])romises  to  customers  are  to 
he  kept  on  customer-owned  mer¬ 
chandise 

3.  If  a  store  is  to  lessen  refusals 
by  manufacturers  to  accept  re¬ 
turns  because  the  buyer  has  not 
observed  the  fair  trade  practice 
rules  of  an  industry,  with  the 
store  standing  the  transportation 
charges  lx>th  ways. 

Forms 

All  merchandise  leaving  the  store, 
except  on  saleschecks,  should  be 
channeled  through  the  return  goods 
section.  Some  stores  use  two  forms 
in  connection  with  tin’s  work,  the 
first  being  a  “merchandise  claim” 


form  which  is  used  where  merchan¬ 
dise  is  charged  hack  to  the  vendor, 
and  the  second  a  "repair”  or  “memo¬ 
randum”  form  for  merchandise  not 
charged  to  the  vendor.  Other  stores 
have  a  single  form  to  cover  both 
transactions. 

Mailing  out  the  Form 

There  are  two  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  out  the  form.  The  first  method 
is  to  have  the  buyer  write  out  the 
form  in  longhand.  The  second  meth¬ 
od  is  for  the  buyer  to  write  out  a 
jireliminary  form  and  then  at  a 
central  iM)int.  have  the  final  form 
tyjjed.  There  is  a  trend  toward  the 
second  method,  es]>ecially  among 
larger  stores  that  claim  many  ad¬ 
vantages  for  it,  even  though  it  re¬ 
quires  an  additional  operation.  The 
major  advantages  cited  are  in¬ 
creased  legibility,  better  control,  and 
additional  copies. 

Checking 

Merchandise  should  1)e  carefully 
checked  against  the  form  to  make 
certain  that  descriiition.  department, 
quantities,  and  retail  price  are  cor¬ 
rect.  Some  of  the  information 
shown  on  the  form  cannot  be 


checked  and  in  that  connection,  en¬ 
tire  reliance  must  he  placed  on  the 
buyer. 

'I'he  de])artment  head  should  care¬ 
fully  watch  the  return  goods  opera¬ 
tion.  ,'\ny  dishonesty  existing  there 
might  lead  to  large  losses  because 
this  operation  constitutes  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  way  of  getting  mer¬ 
chandise  out  of  the  store  without  be¬ 
ing  detected. 

Who  Pays 

Buyers  should  he  instructed  to 
state  on  the  form  whether  the  return 
should  I)e  ma<le  with  transportation 
charges  prepaid  or  collect.  When 
the  manufacturer  is  at  fault,  return 
should  be  made  with  transix)rtation 
charges  collect,  also  manufacturer 
should  Ite  charged  with  pro  rata 
share  of  inbound  transportation 
costs. 

Packing 

In  all  fairness,  and  also  if  vendor 
good-will  is  to  he  retained,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  should  he  carefully  packed 
in  adequate  containers  to  insure  its 
reaching  the  manufacurer  in  good 
condition.  The  return  goods  job 
should  he  handled  by  experienced, 
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coiiKcii-titious  jiackcrs  and  the  de¬ 
partment  head  should  he  on  the  alert 
to  correct  \\Ton<j  jiacking  methods, 
lunployees  should  not  he  allowed 
to  just  dump  merchandise  into  any 
old  kind  of  a  container  without  any 
thought  of  the  condition  it  will  be  in 
when  it  reaches  the  manufacturer. 

Kinds  of  Returns 

Retttrns  are  made  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  : 

1 .  h'or  credit 

2.  For  e.xchange 

3.  For  rejiair 

4.  For  altering,  monogramming, 
dyeing,  and  other  work  of 
various  kinds 

5.  F'or  making  material  into 
merchandise 

Some  of  the  rea.sons  why  returns 
are  made  for  credit,  or  exchange  are 
as  follows:  Damaged,  defective,  iiu- 
])erfect,  ]>oor  color,  jxjor  quality, 
not  as  t)rdered.  wrong  size,  wrong 
color,  consignment,  excess  of  order, 
resold  to  vendors,  sample,  late  de¬ 
livery,  duplicate  shipment,  error  in 
ordering,  order  cancelled,  over,  not 
hilled,  for  replacement.  Merchandise 
is  also  .sent  out  for  testing.  ])hoto- 
graphing,  and  loans  to  exhibits. 

fr  hat  Happens  to  the  Several 
Copies  of  Forms 

F'ornis  are  usually  made  oitt  in 
five  copies.  The  original  is  mailed  to 
the  manufacturer  after  the  unit  retail 
and  extension  columns  are  torn  off. 
One  copy  with  the  unit  retail,  exten¬ 
sion  columns,  and  reasons  for  return 
torn  off,  is  enclosed  in  the  shiinnent 
and  serves  as  a  packing  slip.  The 
original  must  he  either  mailed  or 
accompany  the  shipment  in  an  en¬ 
velope  jiastefl  on  the  package  with 
3-cent  ])ostage  afifi.xed.  The  form 
with  reasons  left  on  should  not  he 


enclosed  because  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  have  ruled  that  it  becomes  cor- 
n-s]  KMidence  and  according  to  law  it 
is  illegal  for  any  transportation 
agency,  except  the  (iovernment.  to 
transport  corresjK)ndence  in  its  first 
class  mail  service.  .\  ])art  of  this 
co])y  can  he  torn  ofiF  and  used  as  an 
a<ldress  label. 

Idcntifyiiu)  .dddress  Label  for  Use 
by  Manufacturers :  .\s  a  ready  meth¬ 
od  of  identifying  merchandise  when 
returned  to  the  store,  such  as  repairs 
of  customer  merchandise,  some  of 
the  larger  retailers  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  out  an  address  label 
of  some  outstanding  color  contain¬ 
ing  form  number,  department,  etc., 
for  use  by  the  manufacturer  in  re¬ 
turning  the  merchandise.  When  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  store,  a  package  contain¬ 
ing  this  label  is  readily  identified. 

.duthorication :  .Another  copy  is 
sent  to  Accounts  Payable  for  their 
use.  Some  stores  follow  the  practice 
of  having  all  returns,  regardless  of 
amount,  authorized  by  .Accounts 
Payable  before  jx'rmitting  shipment 
to  he  made.  The  majority  of  stores 
follow  the  practice  of  having  only 
returns  that  are  valued  over  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  authorized.  Some  few 
stores  follow  the  practice  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  returns  authorized.  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  usually  keep  a  num- 
her  control  and  every  missing  num¬ 
ber  must  he  accounted  for. 

Resf'onsibility :  .Another  copy  is 
retained  by  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment.  In  the  larger  stores,  .someone 
other  than  the  buyer  should  he  given 
the  definite  resjxm.sihility  of  seeing 
that  store  and  customer-owned  mer¬ 
chandise  are  returned,  and  returned 
when  wanted.  This  must  he  a  sys¬ 
tematic  follow-up.  In  some  stores 
this  department  head  is  given  the 
responsibility. 

Unwarranted  Returns:  The  final 
copy  is  retained  by  the  huver.  In 


stores  that  have  a  machine  opera¬ 
tion  in  which  the  making  out  of  the 
return  form  is  centralized,  the  buy¬ 
er’s  cojiy  is  routed  to  him  through 
the  merchandise  manager — in  small¬ 
er  stores,  the  buyer’s  cojiy  is  routed 
through  the  store  head  so  that  this 
top  executive  may  Ik*  a])])rised  of 
those  buyers  who  make  excessive 
and  unwarranted  returns.  Otie  of 
these  copies  is  routed  through  the 
unit  control  records,  wherever  nec¬ 
essary. 

Unnecessary  returns  to  manufac¬ 
turers  for  repair  are  made  when  it 
would  he  more  economical  for  the 
store  to  have  one  of  its  employees 
repair  the  merchandise.  .Also,  fre- 
(luently  whole  units  are  returned  for 
rei)air  of  a  small  part  when  that  part 
could  he  detached  and  returned 
alone. 

Local  Returns 

On  local  returns  that  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  manufacturer  by  the 
store’s  delivery  department,  the 
original  copy  instead  of  being  mailed 
accoinjianies  the  shipment  together 
with  a  duplicate,  which  du])licate  is 
signed  by  the  vendor  and  liecomes 
the:  store’s  receijit  for  the  shipment. 

Economical  Transportation 

4'he  department  head  should  i)ro- 
vide  a  method  of  determining  which 
is  the  most  economical  transporta¬ 
tion  agency  (consistent  with  the  re- 
(juired  s])eed)  to  he  used  in  making 
shi])ment  to  the  manufacturer.  Usu¬ 
ally  ])arcel  iK)st  and  exj^ress  are  sent 
to  the  shipping  department  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  post  office  and  for  pick¬ 
up  by  the  Railway  Exj)ress  Agency. 
Deliveries  to  common  carriers  of 
freight  shipments  are  made  either  by 
the  receiving  department  or  ship- 
])ing  department,  dependent  upon 
conditions  within  a  store. 
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XX 


How  to  Install  a  Production 
Incentive  Plan 


A.  REASON  FOR  HAVING  AN 
INCENTIVE  PLAN 

An  incentive  plan  aims  to  increase 
production  by  giving  an  em¬ 
ployee  an  opportunity  to  increase 
his  earnings  as  his  production  in¬ 
creases  through  better  directed  effort 
and  better  utilization  of  time.  An  in¬ 
centive  plan  in  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment,  therefore,  reduces  unit  cost, 
increases  the  earnings  of  the  em¬ 
ploye,  provides  quicker  service  to 
the  selling  department  and  indirect¬ 
ly  to  the  customer.  Such  a  plan, 
properly  set  up  and  administered, 
develops  coojieration  between  the 
management  and  the  employe  and 
tends  to  improve  employe  morale. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results 
from  an  incentive  plan,  it  must  be 
based  upon  reasonable  requirements 
or  standards  of  production ;  it  must 
be  operated  under  conditions  which 
will  allow  the  employe  to  meet  those 
requirements:  and  it  must  offer  the 
employe  a  fair  amount  of  incentive. 

B.  FIRST  ESSENTIAL  GOOD 
OPERATING  CONDITIONS 

To  determine  reasonable  stand¬ 
ards  of  production  and  to  maintain 
conditions  which  will  allow  the  em¬ 
ploye  to  reach  the  production  stand¬ 
ards,  it  is  obvious;  first,  that  one 
must  know  thoroughly  what  the 
work  is :  second,  that  the  methods 
used  and  the  conditions  of  work  are 
as  good  as  possible. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  im¬ 
proving  or  standardizing  methods 
and  working  conditions  before  in¬ 
stalling  an  incentive : 

1.  Method  improvement  will  re¬ 
duce  operating  expense.  This 
saving  should  be  made  before 
introducing  an  incentive. 

2.  Employes  will  be  protected  while 
working  under  an  incentive  by 
knowing  what  work  the  stand¬ 
ards  cover,  how  much  they  are 


supposed  to  do,  and  how  to  do 
it  most  easily. 

3.  Measurement  of  the  work  can 
be  made  accurately  without 
danger  of  the  standards  being 
too  difficult  to  l)e  reached,  or 
short  cuts  or  improvements  made 
in  methods  by  employes  who 
will  thus  “walk  away  with  the 
standards”. 

C.  STANDARDIZATION  OF 
METHODS 

Some  of  the  features  which  will 
be  considered  in  a  standardization 
l^rogram  in  the  Marking  Room  may 
be  described  briefly : 

1.  No  Waiting  for  Work:  Are 
incoming  packages  routed  through 
your  receiving  platform  and  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  so  that  the 
porter  can  find  them  and  take  the 
merchandise  promptly  to  the  Mark¬ 
ing  Room?  A  floor  plan  which  pro¬ 
vides  straight  line  movement  of 
merchandise  will  reduce  interior 
transportation  time  and  eliminate  or 
reduce  congestion. 

Is  there  always  work  ready  and 
assigned  to  the  marker  before  she 
completes  her  present  batch  of 
work  ?  Every  one  tends  to  slow 
down  and  stretch  out  work  when 
there  is  no  immediate  job  waiting. 

2.  No  Time  Lost  by  Being  In¬ 
terrupted  and  Shifted  to  Another 
Job:  Planning  the  next  job  ahead 
and  avoiding  interruptions  in  the 
Marking  Room,  is  the  most  difficult 
task  of  the  supervisor,  due  to  buy¬ 
ers'  delayed  ordering,  rush  ship¬ 
ments.  etc.  However,  factories  have 
proved  that  scheduling  the  work 
pays  high  dividends.  It  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  to  a  remarkable  extent 
in  the  Receiving  Department  if  you 
know  in  advance  what  invoices  are 
due,  which  are  wanted  most  quickly 
on  the  selling  floor,  and  how  long 
it  will  take  to  prepare  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Production  standards  will 


answer  the  last  question  and  a 
supervisor  can  keep  himself  posted 
on  incoming  shipments. 

3.  Do  You  Use  the  Best  Marking 
Methods  (See  Chapters  11-12-13) 
and  Do  the  Supervisor  and  Marker 
Know  the  Most  Economical  Type 
of  Marking  to  Use  for  Each  Type 
of  Merchandise?  This  standardiza¬ 
tion  will  allow  the  supervisor  to 
schedule  the  use  of  marking  ma¬ 
chines  intelligently,  and  also  to  make 
sure  that  the  marking  materials  as 
well  as  merchandise  to  be  marked 
are  ready  waiting  for  the  marker. 
If,  however,  there  is  no  definite 
marking  method  previously  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  particular  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  no  instructions  are  given  to 
the  marker  as  to  how'  and  where  to 
mark  the  merchandise,  delay  will 
result  while  the  marker  experiments 
to  find  a  way  for  herself  (and  often 
it  will  be  a  poor  way),  or  while  she 
asks  the  supervisor  for  instructions. 

4.  No  Unnecessary  Moving  from 
One  Job  to  Another  or  Shifting  of 
Merchandise:  Can  the  work  be 
kept  moving  across  the  marking 
space  in  the  same  direction  all  the 
time?  For  instance,  if  packages  are 
opened  and  merchandise  placed  on 
the  marking  table,  beginning  at  the 
right  end  of  the  table  and  working 
toward  the  left,  then,  as  the  marker 
starts  to  work  at  the  right  end  of 
the  table,  she  will  find  her  work 
ahead  at  her  left.  She  will  grasp 
the  work  within  easy  reach  to  her 
left,  bring  it  to  her  machine,  mark 
it,  and  place  the  completed  pieces 
or  boxes  at  her  right. 

Preferably,  if  the  merchandise  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  floor  or  to  the  re¬ 
serve  stockroom,  the  container  in 
which  it  is  to  be  moved  should  be 
placed  at  the  marker’s  right  so  that 
as  she  finishes  each  item  she  puts 
it  directly  in  the  container.  Rehan¬ 
dling  of  the  merchandise  to  take  it 
away  from  the  marking  table  is  thus 
eliminated. 
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To  complete  this  workplace,  a 
light  weight  trash  container  should 
lx?  placed  at  the  marker’s  left  into 
which  she  can  drop  laliels.  strings, 
etc.  being  removed  from  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

5.  Separate  Aisles  for  Checkers 
and  Markers:  Another  examjde  of 
the  influence  on  production  of  lay¬ 
out  of  the  Receiving  Department 
and  routing  of  the  work,  is  a  lay¬ 
out  which  provides  separate  aisles 
for  the  checker  and  marker  on  either 
side  of  the  stationary  table.  When 
the  checker  brings  packages  or 
cases  into  his  aisle  in  the  marking 
unit  and  opens  them  onto  the  table, 
he  does  not  disturb  the  marker.  He 
oiH'Us  the  case  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  as  he  takes  the  merchan¬ 
dise  out.  sorts  and  checks  it,  and 
then  turns  it  with  the  labels  toward 
the  side  on  which  the  marker  works. 

6.  Motion  Study:  Arrangements 
such  as  descril)ed  alxjve  allow  the 
marker  to  lie  trained  in  using  the 
lK*st  hand  motions.  (A  discussion 
of  motion  study  with  many  ex¬ 
amines  drawn  from  all  tyix?s  of  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  found  in  “Common 
Sense  Applied  to  Time  and  Motion 
Study”  by  A.  Mogenson,  McGraw 
Hill  Rook  Co.,  Inc.,  1932.  Another 
authoritative  book  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  is  “Motion  and  Time  Study” 
by  Ralph  M.  Barnes,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1937.)  Some  principles  of 
hand  motions  which  apply  particu¬ 
larly  to  marking  are  the  following : 

a.  W’ork  should  be  arranged  witbin 
the  normal  reach.  If  an  arc  is 
described  by  swinging  each  arm 
from  the  elbow,  the  area  encir¬ 
cled  is  known  as  the  “normal 
work  area.”  Operations  which 
require  both  hands  should  ob¬ 
viously  be  performed  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  arcs  of  both  arms. 
This  means  that  the  least  amount 
of  reaching  and  stretching  will 
be  required  and  tbe  motions  will 
cover  as  small  an  area  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Short  motions  can  be  per¬ 
formed  more  quickly  and  are 
more  economical  than  motions 
which  cover  a  larger  area.  Thus, 
in  any  workplace  layout,  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  work  lieing  done 
should  be  arranged  in  a  semi¬ 
circle.  if  possible,  with  all  mate¬ 
rials  within  the  normal  work 
area. 


b.  Both  hands  should  be  working 
at  the  same  time,  preferably  in 
opposite  directions,  and  one 
hand  should  not  be  used  merely 
to  hold  an  object  while  the  other 
one  is  performing  an  operation. 
For  instance,  the  left  hand  should 
not  hold  the  merchandise  while 
the  right  hand  is  moistening  and 
attaching  gum  tickets.  Instead, 
the  left  hand  should  remove  the 
comjdeted  piece  of  merchandise 
while  the  right  hand  is  marking 
the  next  one  on  the  stack. 

c.  Eliminate  unnecessary  motions. 
Instead  of  moistening  one  gum 
lal)el  at  a  time,  several  laliels 
should  be  moistened  in  one  trip 
to  the  moistener  and  applied  to 
the  merchandise  such  as  wash 
cloths,  towels,  etc.  Then  as  that 
group  of  cloths  is  removed  with 
one  hand,  the  other  hand  moves 
the  labels  to  the  moistener  and 
back.  While  the  right  hand  is 
applying  the  gum  labels,  the  left 
hand  finds  the  place  on  the  next 
item  for  the 'gum  lal)el. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  same 
kind  of  merchandise  is  marked  in 
large  enough  quantities  to  justify 
any  kind  of  a  gadget,  a  motion  study 
expert  would  suggest  a  device  to 
hold  the  merchandise  arranged  so 
that  both  hands  can  be  doing  the 
work.  An  example  of  the  use  of  a 
fixture  to  reduce  handling,  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  marking  trough  for  positioning 
l)ooks.  This  was  designed  so  that 
the  books  would  be  set  into  the 
trough  with  the  binding  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

To  mark  the  book  on  the  last  page 
or  inside  tlie  back  cover,  the  marker, 
starting  at  the  right  hand  side,  opens 
the  back  cover  of  the  book ;  stamps 
the  price  with  erasalile  ink ;  with  the 
left  hand  opens  the  back  cover  of 
tbe  next  l)ook.  with  the  .same  motion 
closing  the  book  just  stamped.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  usual  procedure 
of  marking  Ixioks  stacked  face  down. 
The  marker  opens  the  back  cover  of 
the  top  book ;  stamps  price :  removes 
the  book  to  another  pile,  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  cover  of  the  next 
lx)ok  ready  to  stamp  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  trough 
descril)cd  above,  the  time  required 
to  ixisition  each  book  is  eliminated. 
.After  the  markers  have  l)ecome  used 
to  marking  books  in  this  way.  they 
will  find  they  do  not  need  the  trough 
but  can  stack  the  lx)oks  on  a  mark¬ 


ing  table,  binding  them  down  with 
each  end  of  the  pack  loosely  sup- 
ix)rted. 

D.  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Everyone  does  his  l)est  work 
when  working  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  This  includes  proiier  ven¬ 
tilation  and  comfortable  tempera¬ 
ture.  With  modern  ventilation  meth¬ 
ods  and  engineering  service,  every 
work  area  should  have  sufficient 
changes  of  air.  Light  should  be  well 
diffused  without  glare,  and  of  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  Loud  and  disturb¬ 
ing  noise  should  also  be  eliminated 
to  get  l)est  results. 

Especially  in  the  marking  section, 
where  a  large  jxartion  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  in  the  formative  adoles¬ 
cent  age,  posture  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  The  height  of  marking 
tables  and  chairs  should  be  such  that 
a  marker  can  stand  comfortably  at 
her  work  or  sit  with  the  projier  pos¬ 
ture.  Many  ojjerations  in  the  Mark¬ 
ing  Room  can  be  best  performed  in 
a  standing  position.  This  is  usually 
true  of  cliecking  merchandise  against 
an  invoice.  In  addition,  the  marker 
often  finds  that  it  rests  her  to  stand 
for  a  short  period,  after  having  been 
seated  for  an  hour  or  so. 

The  table,  therefore,  should  be 
planned  to  allow  a  working  surface 
of  a  comfortable  height  for  stand¬ 
ing.  Normally,  a  table  height  34  to 
36  inches  will  allow  comfortable 
working,  without  stooping  or  with¬ 
out  having  to  lift  the  arms.  To  sit 
at  a  table  of  this  height,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  chair  which 
is  higher  than  normal .  It  is  also 
necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
foot  rest  so  that  the  employe’s  feet 
will  rest  comfortably  on  a  solid  sur¬ 
face.  Often  the  table  is  c(mstructed 
with  so  deep  an  apron  that  the  mark¬ 
er  cannot  sit  close  enough  to  her 
work  because  her  knees  will  not  go 
under  the  table.  To  do  gocxl  work 
tbe  marker  should  l)e  able  to  sit  back 
comfortably  and  completely  in  her 
chair,  have  definite  support  at  the 
small  of  the  liack,  and  as  stated 
above,  have  a  firm  base  for  the  feet 
to  rest  on. 

E.  JOB  ANALYSIS  AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Before  any  start  is  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  production  requirements,  but 
after  the  methods  of  work  have  been 
standardized  and  improved,  and  the 
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job  analyzed,  the  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment  head  should  agree  regarding 
the  best  tyjie  of  person  for  the  job. 
Job  specifications  should  l)e  prepared 
from  the  ])ractical  viewpoint  of  what 
kind  of  person  can  l)e  obtained,  when 
additions  to  the  staff  are  required. 

In  this  connection,  the  Personnel 
Department,  through  using  the  in¬ 
formation  about  the  work  develoj^ed 
ill  the  standardization  i)rogram 
mentioned  alxive,  can  set  up  practi¬ 
cal  psychological  tests  for  the  job. 
Manual  dexterity  and  quick  ix'rcep- 
tion  are  among  the  characteristics 
rcf|uired  in  a  marker.  Suitable  tests 
can  be  develojx'd  to  measure  them 
in  an  applicant.  In  addition,  with 
the  development  of  production 
standards,  there  is  a  basis  for  meas¬ 
uring  tbe  performance  of  tbe  indi¬ 
vidual  and  thus  of  checking  on  the 
results  of  the  test. 

In  connection  with  the  job  analy¬ 
sis,  it  is  also  desirable  to  decide 
whether  or  not  experienced  people 
will  be  used  on  tbe  job  or  whether 
the  job  will  be  considered  a  feeder 
job.  If  the  latter,  the  production 
standards  will  lx*  such  that  they  can 
l)e  met  by  relatively  inexixrienced 
peojde. 

F.  MEASURING  WORK 

After  tbe  work  has  been  standard¬ 
ized  through  improvements  in  meth¬ 
ods,  elimination  of  unnecessary 
work,  etc.,  as  outlined  above,  you 
are  ready  to  .«et  standards  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Tbe  first  step  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  you  are  going  to  measure 
the  work  which  is  produced. 

In  the  Receiving  Department,  this 
presents  a  difficulty.  .Since  the  aim 
of  a  production  Ixmus  is  to  reduce 
unit  costs  by  increasing  prfxlucticm, 
it  is  imi)erative  that  the  cost  of  the 
mechanics  required  to  carry  on  the 
bonus  should  be  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Against  tbe  gross  saving  due 
to  increased  production,  must  be 
charged  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
production  records  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  lx)nus  paid.  Therefore,  it 
is  extremely  desirable  that  the  meth¬ 
od  used  for  measuring  the  j)roduc- 
tion  be  sim])le  and  inexjxnsive. 

The  records  necessary  under  a 
lx)nus  are,  first,  how  much  w'ork  is 
produced ;  second,  how  much  time  is 
taken  to  produce  this  quantity  of 
work.  These  two  factors  are  meas¬ 
ured  against  an  ideal  standard  or  an 
amount  of  time  allowed  for  handling 
work  of  this  particular  character. 


The  kind  or  unit  used  to  measure 
the  production  should  not  only  be 
sim])le  to  understand,  but  also  easy 
to  obtain,  and  if  ix)ssible,  obtained 
for  some  other  purjxjse  than  the 
lK)nus  jiroduction  records  alone. 
-Also,  the  unit  of  measurement 
should  tie  up  with  the  unit  used  for 
general  cost  control  and  budgeting 
■SO  that  the  jiroduction  count  is  not 
only  economically  obtained  but  is 
also  beyond  question  as  to  accuracy. 

In  tbe  Receiving  Department,  the 
simjdest  form  of  ])roduction  record 
to  use  is  the  number  of  pieces 
marked  for  each  department.  The 
count  of  pieces  marked  may  be  taken 
off  tbe  invoice  and  entered  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  record  form,  or  it  may  be 
accumulated  from  the  invoice,  price 
change  form,  etc.  Two  methods  are 
used  to  identify  the  tvqx  of  work 
l)roduced  and  the  individual  doing 
the  work.  First  is  a  j^roduction  rec¬ 
ord  filled  out  by  the  individual 
worker  or  by  tbe  supervisor ;  second, 
a  production  count  entered  by  a 
“cbecker”  whose  job  is  to  circulate 
constantly  tbroughout  tbe  depart¬ 
ment,  identifying  tbe  mercbandise 
received  on  a  particular  invoice,  in¬ 
dicating  on  the  invoice  the  character 
of  marking  and  the  person  who  is 
doing  it. 

Time  records  should  be  set  up  so 
that  the  total  amount  of  time  ac¬ 
counted  for  corresponds  with  the 
amount  of  time  for  which  salary  is 
paid.  In  a  jiroduction  bonus  unit,  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  stand¬ 
ard  or  bonus  work,  and  tbe  amount 
sjxnt  on  non-standard  or  time  spent 
out  of  the  unit.  The  accuracy  of 
these  records  must  be  vouched  for 
by  the  siqier visor  or  person  in  charge 
of  prtxluction  records. 

G.  DEVELOPING  PRODUC¬ 
TION  STANDARDS 

Developing  production  standards 
in  the  Receiving  Department  pre¬ 
sents  a  i^roblem  l)ecause  of  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  types  of  merchandise 
handled,  as  well  as  the  different 
kinds  of  marking  used,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  which  merchandise 
must  be  handled  in  order  to  apply 
the  price  mark.  In  general,  three 
methods  of  setting  production  stand¬ 
ard  are  used. 

Time  Study:  One  is  time  study, 
obtained  by  studying  operations 
broken  down  into  fine  elements  and 


recording  for  each  element,  tbe  time 
required  as  determined  from  the 
stop-watch  which  is  used  for  this 
puriH)sc.  The  technique  of  time 
study  has  been  thoroughly  outlinetl 
in  many  standard  lMX)ks,  such  as: 

“Time  Studies  for  Rate  Set¬ 
ting”  by  Dwight  V.  Merrick 
— tlngin.  Mag.  Co. 

“Time  and  Motion  Study”  by 
Lowry,  Maynard  &  Stege- 
merten — ^McGraw  Hill  Hook 
Co. 

Micro-Motion  Study:  The  sec¬ 
ond  method  used  for  setting  a  pro¬ 
duction  standard  is  called  micro¬ 
motion,  and  is  based  on  the  use  of 
motion  picture  films  or  on  elemental 
motion  times  arrived  at  originally 
from  the  use  of  motion  picture  films. 
The  use  of  this  technique  is  too 
elaborate  and  impractical  in  Receiv¬ 
ing  De])artmenls  because  of  the  large 
number  of  variables  involved. 

The  Performance:  The  third 
method  of  setting  i)roduction  rec¬ 
ords  is  on  the  base  of  ix'fformance 
records.  After  the  methods  are  im- 
jxoved  and  the  work  standardized, 
a  production  count  and  time  record 
are  maintained  for  a  long  period, 
broken  down  into  as  much  detail  as 
can  be  obtained  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy.  These  records  must  be 
analyzed  very  carefidly  so  that  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  amount  of  jxoduction 
are  exjdainable,  and  the  standard 
finally  arrived  at  recognized  as  a 
fairly  accurate  measurement. 

The  Use  of  Time  Studies:  If 
time  study  is  used  to  develop  the 
production  standards,  each  tyix  of 
marking  operation  is  broken  down 
into  elements  which  will  be  as  uni¬ 
form  as  possible  for  different  kinds 
of  marking  and  different  kinds  of 
mercbandise.  d'he  elements  must  be 
clearly  defined,  not  only  as  to  what 
operations  they  comprise,  but  also 
exactly  tbe  point  of  time  when  tbe 
element  begins  and  when  it  ends. 
The  inirpose  of  this  clear  definition 
is  not  only  to  be  sure  that  every  part 
of  the  operation  is  covered  by  an 
element,  but  also  that  all  people 
making  time  studies  will  use  exactly 
the  same  definition  and  the  resulting 
times  will,  therefore,  be  comiiarable. 
F'or  instance,  one  element  in  a  mark¬ 
ing  time  study  would  be  open  box; 
another,  position  merchandise  in 
machine;  the  third,  ojxrate  machine, 
etc. 
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riio  ]H“rio(l  to  1)0  covered  by  the 
time  study  must  be  sufficiently  long 
to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  indirect 
work  recjuired  for  prei)aration  and 
for  fmishing  the  job  is  included; 
also  that  the  variations  in  the  work 
are  completely  covered  in  the  sani- 
l)le,  and  that  the  inlluence  of  inter- 
rui)ti('ns  of  the  worker  and  fatigue 
develojK'd  by  the  work  are  also  cov¬ 
ered.  In  addition,  a  fair  sample  of 
all  the  variations  in  the  work  itself 
must  l)e  time  studied. 

Selecting  an  Ideal  Time:  W  hen 
a  sufficient  sanii)le  of  work  has  been 
time  studied,  the  elemental  times 
obtained  are  analyzed,  and  an  ideal 
time  selected.  This  time  must  he  de¬ 
fined  in  relation  to  the  incentive 
l)lan  which  is  to  be  developed.  It  is 
desirable  to  select  a  time  which  will 
re])re.sent  100%  efficiency  and  which 
is  defined  as  being  the  amount  of 
jwoduction  which  a  worker  well 
suited  to  the  job.  well  trained,  and 
thorougbly  exiierienced.  can  accom- 
])lish  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  without  undue  fatigue.  'I'liis 
definition  must  be  kejH  in  mind  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  study  jxM'iods  so  th.at 
the  effort  and  etTectiveness  of  the 
worker  being  time  studied  can  be 
mentally  related  to  this  definition. 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  select  for 
time  .study,  an  employee  who  as 
nearly  as  ixissible  conforms  to  the 
tyix  of  enijiloyee  mentioned  in  this 
definition.  \’ariations  in  experience, 
etc.,  are  very  difficult  to  judge  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  effect  on  output.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  time  .study¬ 
ing  an  inexperienced  or  untrained 
marker. 

Production  Records  versus  Time 
Studies:  If  iproduction  records  are 
used  as  the  basis  for  setting  the 
standard,  they  must  he  accumulated 
f)ver  a  long  period  of  time,  at  least 
si.x  months,  so  that  seasonal  varia¬ 
tions  in  merchandise  are  included  in 
the  sample.  Production  records 
shotild  only  he  used  in  setting  stand¬ 
ards  after  the  work  and  methods 
have  Ix'en  com])letely  standardized 
and  im])roved.  after  careful  budget¬ 
ing  has  been  introduced  and  after 
the  selection  and  training  of  person¬ 
nel  has  l)een  improved  as  much  as 
pos.sible. 

( )nc  advantage  of  u.sing  produc¬ 
tion  records  is  that  all  types  of  work 
can  be  included  in  the  standards,  i.e., 
not  only  the  direct  marking  time  but 
also  the  checking  ojicrations.  porter- 


ing.  distributing,  and  other  indirect 
work  subsidiary  to  the  actual  mark¬ 
ing  of  the  merchandise.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  the  lalK)rit)us  task  of 
time  study  an<l  analysis  of  the  time 
.study  data  can  be  avoided.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  avoidance  of  this  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  job  by  time  study; 
means  that  the  standards  are  very 
general  standards,  and,  therefore, 
changes  in  the  comixjsition  of  the 
work  cannot  he  measured  e.xactly 
and  the  standards  cannot  lx“  changed 
accordingly.  For  example,  after 
changes  occur  in  the  kind  of  mark¬ 
ing  such  as  the  substitution  of  gum 
labeling  for  machine  marking  for  a 
j)ortion  of  the  merchandise  in  a  de¬ 
partment.  it  is  difficult  to  change  the 
])r(xluction  standard  accordingly.  If 
time  studies  are  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  standard,  however,  there 
will  lx*  a  different  standard  for 
marking  gloves,  let  us  say.  by  gum 
label  as  opposed  to  marking  them  by 
a  i)in  ticket  machine. 

Therefore,  changes  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself  and  in  the  method  of 
marking  the  merchandise,  will  be  re¬ 
flected  immediately  in  the  allowance 
when  time  studies  are  the  basis  for 
])rf)duction  standards.  This  difficul¬ 
ty  in  the  use  of  production  records 
in  setting  production  standards 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  use  such 
standards,  with  any  tlegree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  They  can  b(;  at  best  only  a 
rough  and  general  standard  and  can 
only  be  used  satisfactorily  in  a  very 
mild  incentive  plan  and  even  then, 
only  if  the  dej)artment  has  l)een  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  aixl  is  ojxrating 
under  the  best  ])ossible  conditions, 
.supervision,  improved  methods,  etc. 

Introducing  Production  Records: 
If  the  standards  of  pnxluction  for 
each  type  of  work  or  for  each  de¬ 
partment  are  develo]X‘d  as  above, 
they  should  Ix  a])i)lied  to  jiroduc- 
tion  records  before  a  bonus  is  in¬ 
stalled.  This  is  done  in  order  to  te.st 
out  the  standards  and  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  sujx'rvisors  with  some 
means  of  measuring  the  outiiut  so 
that  ]>reliminarv  work  can  be  dotie 
toward  bringing  the  grouj)  up  to  the 
plan  and  efficiency  where  l)onus  pay¬ 
ment  will  start.  Usually,  when  pro¬ 
duction  standards  are  introrlitced  be¬ 
fore  the  installation  of  a  bonus,  it  is 
found  that  the  efficiency  of  the  aver- 
age  group  is  around  50%  of  the 
ideal  lOO^f  production  defined 
above. 


Hy  tbe  use  of  production  records 
the  supervisors  can  improve  this 
efficiency  primarily  through  Ixtter 
organization  of  the  work  i.e.,  elimi¬ 
nating  waiting  time  Ixtwen  jobs, 
etc. 

H.  DEVELOPING  THE  PLAN 

.After  the  jiroduction  standards 
are  developed,  or  in  fact,  while  they 
are  being  developed,  the  details  of 
the  incentive  plan  to  lx  used  must 
lx*  considered.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  incentive  plans  which  can 
be  used.  The  Ixst  known  are  piece 
work,  salary  plus  lx)nus,  measured 
day  work  and  prize  systems. 

In  a  Receiving  Department,  even 
with  the  lx‘st  budgeting  methods 
and  in  si)ite  of  the  most  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  it  is  imix)ssible  for  manage¬ 
ment  t«)  lx*  sure  that  every  worker 
tdways  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
work  ahead  of  him  and  that  his  op¬ 
erating  conditions  are  always  ideal. 
For  instance,  a  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment.  however  well  the  work  may  he 
scheduled,  will  always  find  rush  jobs 
being  demanded  by  buyers  due  to 
unavoidable  late  arrival  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  advertised  sales,  etc.  It  is 
thus  imixxssible  for  management  to 
organize  the  work  so  that  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  employee 
will  not  interfere  with  his  [)roduc- 
tion.  For  this  rea.son  it  is  undesira¬ 
ble  to  use  a  type  of  incentive  plan 
which  puts  the  burden  of  the.se  un¬ 
controllable  conditions  on  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  shoulders  and  which  makes 
all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  em- 
])loyee’s  earnings  dependent  up(»n 
these  uncontrollahle  and  variable 
factors.  Piece  work  puts  the  burden 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  work  directly 
on  the  employee  and  not  on  manage¬ 
ment  and  is,  therefore,  not  recom¬ 
mended.  Any  of  the  other  plans 
may  be  used  to  advantage  if  well 
administered. 

Salary  Plus  Bonus  Plan  Most 
Satisfactory:  The  objective  is  to 
get  as  high  an  incentive  as  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  it  worth  the  em¬ 
ployee's  while  to  produce  effort 
toward  imjiroving  or  increasing  pro- 
<Iuction.  but  on  the  other  hand  not 
to  make  that  incentive  so  high  that 
the  earnings  of  the  employee  will  be 
entirely  unpredictable  by  that  em¬ 
ployee.  In  the  salary  jjlus  bonus  type 
of  incentive,  you  will  find  that  you 
get  satisfactory  re.sults  by  starting 
the  Ixnius  payment  at  70%  efficiency 
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and  paying  a  20%  of  the  base  salary 
of  the  group  for  100%  efficiency  and 
full  time  work  on  bonus.  With  the 
plan,  management  makes  the  saving 
due  to  increased  percentage  efficien¬ 
cy  up  to  the  point  where  Ikjiius  pay¬ 
ment  starts  (70%  efficiency),  and 
beyond  that  point  shares  the  savings 
equally  with  the  employee.  Other 
plans  have  been  used  successfully  in 
which  the  bonus  payment  starts  at  a 
lower  percentage  efficiency  (as  low 
as  55%)  and  pays  a  larger  or 
smaller  portion  of  savings  to  em¬ 
ployees.  The  selection  of  a  plan  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  individual  circum¬ 
stances. 

Measured  Day  Work:  This  plan 
has  been  used  to  advantage  recently 
in  jdants  which  previously  used  piece 
rates,  and  where  no  individual  pro¬ 
duction  records  or  a  minimum  of 
such  records  had  previously  been 
maintained  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  employee’s  earnings.  By 
this  plan,  individual  production  rec¬ 
ords  (quantity  and  quality  jierform- 
ance)  are  set  up,  and  in  addition, 
careful  records  of  the  different  kinds 
of  work  which  the  employee  does, 
i.e.,  his  versatility  and  other  factors 
relating  to  his  attitude  on  a  job  are 
recorded. 

These  records  are  reviewed  at 
frequent  intervals,  sometimes  as 
often  as  once  a  month.  They  are  re¬ 
viewed  usually  by  the  Personnel 
Department  and  the  operating  ex¬ 
ecutives  together..  Based  on  that  re¬ 
view,  the  i^ayment  rate  i^er  hour  is 
set  for  that  employee  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  ]x.-riod.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  period  the  production  records 
are  again  scrutinized  and  the  base 
rate  is  again  reviewed  and  either 
raised,  lowered,  or  left  the  same. 


A  description  of  such  a  plan  may  be 
found  in : 

“A  Journal  of  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Manage¬ 
ment”  —  January  1938  by 
Frederick  C.  Winter.  (Meas¬ 
ured  Day  Work  Vs.  Wage 
Incentives). 

“Measured  Day  Work” — (page 
56) — “The  Management  Re¬ 
view" — February  1938. 

Before  the  bonus  is  introduced, 
the  plan  itself  should  be  applied  to 
the  production  records  which  are  be¬ 
ing  accumulated  in  order  to  see  what 
the  present  earnings  of  the  group 
would  be  and  to  estimate  what  the 
effect  on  unit  cost  will  be  after  the 
plan  is  installed  and  production  in¬ 
creased  through  the  aid  of  the  in¬ 
centive. 

Individual  vs.  Group  Bonus 
Plan :  With  a  salary  and  bonus  plan, 
an  individual  or  a  group  plan  may 
be  used.  That  is,  the  bonus  payment 
may  be  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
performance  of  the  individual,  the 
percentage  efficiency  he  attained, 
and  the  time  he  spent  “on  bonus” ; 
or  it  may  be  based  uixjn  the  average 
performance  of  the  group  and  the 
proportion  of  time  the  individual 
contributed  to  total  group  time. 

The  individual  basis  provides  the 
stronger  incentive.  There  are  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  under  which 
the  group  plan  is  better.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  group  plan  has  advantages 
when  a  large  degree  of  cooperation 
is  required  between  members  of  a 
group  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work 
most  effectively ;  when  management 
is  unable  to  distribute  the  easier  or 
more  difficult  work  to  all  workers 
equally ;  when  very  detailed  and 


close  standards  are  too  expensive  to 
set,  but  a  general  average  standard 
can  be  set  which  will  average  out 
satisfactorily ;  when  count  of  indi¬ 
vidual  production  is  too  expensive 
to  obtain,  but  the  total  units  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  group  can  be  counted 
with  little  expense. 

I.  TIME  TO  BE  COVERED  BY 
BONUS  PAYMENT  INTERVALS 

A  stronger  influence  of  the  in¬ 
centive  is  obtained  if  the  reward  is 
paid  soon  after  the  accomplishment. 
Preferably,  the  period  covered  by  a 
bonus  payment  should  be  one  week 
and  the  payment  should  be  received 
with  the  next  salary.  For  temix)rary 
Christmas  jjeople,  a  daily  calculation 
of  the  bonus  payment  is  made  so 
that  at  the  beginning  of  each  day  the 
employee  knows  how  much  bonus 
he  earned  the  day  before. 

J.  QUALITY  MEASURED  AS 
WELL  AS  QUANTITY 

Whenever  a  production  bonus  is 
installed,  a  quality  check  or  gauge 
should  be  a  part  of  the  bonus  plan. 
Bonus  should  be  paid  for  good  per¬ 
formance  of  high  quality.  By  and 
large,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most 
efficient  bonus  workers  also  make 
the  lowest  numher  of  errors. 

K.  INSTALLING  A  BONUS 

A  bonus  will  be  successful  if  all 
details  of  installation  are  thought¬ 
fully  arranged  so  that  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  understands  the  plan,  the 
amount  of  bonus  earnings  which  can 
be  made,  etc. 

Explanations  should  start  with  the 
supervisors  since  they  have  a  re- 
sjjonsibility  for  correctness  of  bonus 
records,  and  also  because  they  will 


Essential  Forms  Used  in  Group  Bonus  Plan 
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Essential  Forms  Used  in  Group  Bonus  Plan  (Continued) 
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be  in  a  position  to  explain  the  details 
to  the  employees  who  w’ill  l)e  on 
bonus  and,  more  particularly,  to 
answer  their  questions.  A  clear,  con¬ 
cise  statement  must  he  made  to  the 
employees.  It  has  been  found  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  such  a  statement 
carefully  prepared  to  he  both  com¬ 
plete  and  stated  in  simple,  direct 
terms  and  read  to  the  employees. 

L.  FOLLOW-UP  OF  BONUS 

Rejwrts  of  bonus  payment  are 
sent  to  the  salary  office  to  make  the 
l)ayment.  to  the  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment  to  follow-up  on  em])loyees  of 
low  efficiencies  and  the  department 
to  lx?  posted  convenient  for  everyone 
to  see  his  percentage  efficiency  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  average  efficiency  and 


how  much  bonus  he  has  earned. 

Samples  are  attached  of  produc¬ 
tion  forms  which  are  used  to  record 
for  a  period  of  a  week,  the  time 
the  individual  works  both  on 
"bonus”  and  on  "non-bonus”  work. 
The  total  plus  relief  time  equals  the 
total  time  for  which  the  employee  is 
paid. 

When  the  individual’s  pnxluction 
can  be  counted,  the  record  of  units 
produced  is  also  posted  to  this  rec¬ 
ord.  In  our  marking  bonus  which  is 
a  group  plan,  the  number  of  pieces 
portered,  checked,  and  marked  un¬ 
der  each  class  of  operation  is  record¬ 
ed  from  the  invoice,  and  totaled  for 
each  department  for  the  wek.  This 
total  of  units  ])roduced  is  multiplied 


by  the  time  allowed  and  the  ]H.'r- 
centage  efficiency  of  the  group  fig¬ 
ured.  The  bonus  rate  per  minute 
worked  is  thus  calculated  and  ap¬ 
plied  against  the  total  or  bonus  time 
worked  by  the  individual. 

No  bonus  or  incentive  plan  will 
run  successfully  of  its  own  volition, 
especiallv  not  in  a  department  store 
with  the  changing  character  of  the 
merchandise  being  handled,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  changing  methods. 
Periodic  follow-ups  should  be  made 
to  verify  that  the  standards  are  in 
line.  As  new  supervisors  come  into 
a  bonus  division,  their  training 
should  include  the  details  of  the 
bonus  plan  and  the  ways  in  which 
to  u.se  the  records. 


Stationary  Table  Layout  (See  Chapter  III 


‘The  tables  are  equipped  with  an  upper  deck  which  permits  the  opening  and 
checking  of  merchandise  when  there  is  no  more  room  on  the  table  top. 
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BUDCiKT  planning  for  any  ser¬ 
vice  o])eration  assumes  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  competent  adminis¬ 
tration — the  best  physical  layout  pro¬ 
curable  in  the  allotted  space,  equip¬ 
ment  fitted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  work  to  he  done,  the  grouping 
of  similar  oj)erations,  established 
routines  and  the  co-operative  effort 
of  the  merchandise  and  selling 
grttups.  W  hile  some  of  these  factors 
may  not  seem  germane  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  they  are  all  imiwrtant  predi¬ 
cates  to  sound  planning  and  are  vital 
necessities  if  the  greatest  l)enefit  is 
to  he  derived  from  the  budget  opera¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the 
budget  should  be  made  by  the  de- 
l)artment  head  who  is  responsible 
for  its  application  and  control.  He 
will  be  best  able  to  measure  the 
variable  factors  in  his  operation,  and 
having  made  his  own  plans,  will  not 
lack  the  necessary  enthusiasm  for 
its  accomplishment. 

'I'he  tentative  plan  .should  be  dis- 
cu.ssed  with  the  store  manager  or 
cmitroller,  for  the  benefit  of  wise 
counsel  and  understanding  sponsor- 
shi])  in  later  days  when  expense 
questions  may  arise  in  executive 
meetings.  Xot  only  during  the  plan¬ 
ning  but  in  the  period  planned  for, 
the  de])artment  head  will  profit  by  a 
monthly  discussion  of  results  with 
this  same  executive. 

/F/iy  Budget  Opt^rating  Expense? 

'I'here  is  a  definite  tendency 
among  tho.se  lacking  satisfactory  ex- 
l)erience  to  look  upon  a  budget  as 
an  iron-clad  pattern  which  once . 
ado])ted  may  commit  the  maker  to 
difficult  limitations  in  payroll  dollars 
or  number  of  employees.  Any  pat¬ 
tern  creating  such  situations  would 
not  only  defeat  its  own  end  but 
w’ould  interfere  with  the  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  store. 

The  basic  idea  of  budgeting  ex- 
pcMi.se  is  to  siiend  with  such  wisdom 
and  foresight  that  each  ]iayroll  dollar 
yields  a  fair  return  in  labor  accom- 
plisbed,  that  labor  is  available  and 


Budgeting 

eipial  to  the  variable  demand,  and 
that  within  reason,  the  lea.st  possible 
labor  surplus  occurs. 

The  liest  merchandise  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  the  result  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  jirompt  variation  of 
these  ])lans  to  gain  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  results  from  the  unexpected  vari¬ 
ations  in  market  supply  and  custom¬ 
er  demand. 

Changing  economic  conditions  and 
new  laws  have  placed  many  new 
burdens  upon  retail  business.  De¬ 
partment  stores,  fully  appreciating 
the  impossibility  of  including  all  of 
the.se  new  costs  in  added  markup, 
must  find  a  liberal  share  of  .such 
added  expenses  through  new  and 
less  expensive  wa^'s  of  solving  old 
problems,  the  poor  results  on  which 
have  been  too  long  accepted. 

Basic  Data 

In  centralization,  hygienic  seating, 
proper  lighting,  modern  equipment 
and  time  and  motion  studies,  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department  has  in  the  past 
decade  progressed  faster  than  many 
other  store  functions.  The  further 
l)rogress  may  well  l)e  supplemented 
by  intelligent  payroll  planning. 

Any  such  budget  naturally  uses 
the  current  merchandise  plans  and 
last  year’s  payroll  results  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  new  season.  Changes 
in  the  merchandise  plans,  the  ad¬ 
justments  which  take  place  as  the 
season  advances,  are  useful  as  re¬ 
liable  guides  in  gauging  the  coming 
lal)or  demand  in  the  receiving  de¬ 
partment.  This  advance  information 
is  useful  in  adjusting  this  depart¬ 
ment  budget  in  either  planning  for 
larger  or  smaller  operations  or  shift¬ 
ing  labor  peaks  and  valleys  to  best 
serve  the  payroll  interest  and  the 
job  accomplishment. 

While  the  dollars  feature  figures 
im[)ortantly  in  the  ultimate  goal,  it 
varies  with  the  .shift'  in  common  em¬ 
ployment  factors.  It  should  definite¬ 
ly  be  a  part  of  the  plan.  The  laljor 
hours,  however,  should  l)e  most  re¬ 
liable,  as  a  base  for  comi)arison  and 
planning. 


Highly  I'ariable  Work  Load 

This  department’s  work  load  is 
highly  variable  in  point  of  tonnage 
and  also  in  the  varying  measure  of 
.service  required  per  ton.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  August  arrivals  of  blankets 
and  cotton  goods  tonnage  may  lx; 
high  in  weight  but  demand  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  receiving,  checking,  and 
marking  service.  Octolx'r  arrivals  of 
small  wares  (the  multitude  of  small 
articles  in  dress  accessories  and  holi¬ 
day  merchandise)  however,  require 
a  maximum  ix:r  ton  in  receiving  and 
marking.  The  tonnage  alone  is  not 
a  reliable  guide  in  planning  except 
as  it  occurs  in  like  months  and.  con¬ 
sequently,  consists  of  merchandise 
comparable  to  tbe  same  month  in 
the  previous  year  when  the  nature 
of  the  arrivals  was  reasonably  simi¬ 
lar. 

Base  for  Budget 

This  dei)artment  ]x;rforms  varied 
services  which  commonly  fall  into 
several  natural  groups :  Merchan¬ 
dise  checking,  marking,  stock-keep¬ 
ing  and  garment  receiving  and 
marking.  .As  the  service  demands  in 
these  groups  do  not  vary  in  unison, 
it  is  advisable  to  set  up  a  .separate 
])lan  for  each. 

.A  primary  base  for  such  a  ])ay- 
roll  plan  or  budget  is  found  in  la.st 
year’s  expense.  The  hours  and  dol¬ 
lars  will  first  be  set  up  week  by 
week.  The  result  may  resemble 
Table  1  on  the  next  page. 

Assuming  a  15%  planned  increase 
in  garments  and  10%  increase  in 
small  and  other  wares,  the  last 
year’s  hours  and  the  planned  hours 
for  the  current  year  appear  as  in 
Table  2  on  the  next  page. 

Adjusting  Extras  to  Increased  Load 

Recause  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  jirevious  year’s  iiattern  of 
arrivals  will  be  duplicated,  the  actual 
employment  of  the  exact  ])lanned 
numher  of  operators  is  impractical. 
'I'he  regular  or  permanent  employ¬ 
ees  should  l)e  sufficient  to  carry  at 
least  80%  of  last  year’s  load.  It  is 
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Table  1 


1937 

WEEKS  ENDING: 


Receiving 

7-3 

7-10 

7-17 

7-24 

7-31 

Payroll 

$282 

241 

237 

243 

259 

Paid  Hours 

494 

413 

409 

416 

448 

Employees 

12 

10 

10 

10 

11 

Stock  Rooms 

Payroll 

$175 

180 

178 

178 

227 

Paid  Hours 

400 

410 

406 

406 

448 

Employees 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

Marking 

Payroll 

$351 

298 

268 

244 

269 

Paid  Hours 

853 

722 

647 

603 

649 

Employees 

22 

18 

16 

15 

16 

Garment 

Payroll 

$273 

351 

371 

387 

366 

Paid  Hours 

659 

852 

903 

943 

892 

Employees 

14 

22 

22 

23 

22 

The  next  step  is  to  discover  how  the  current  year’s  plan  compares  in  volume  with 
last  year’s  performance.  The  planned  purchases  will  be  a  safe  guide. 


Table  2 


PAYROLL  PLAN— 1938 


Receiving  Department 


1937  .Actual  Hours 

Plus  Increase  10% 

494 

49 

413 

41 

409 

41 

416 

42 

448 

45 

1938  Plan 

543 

454 

450 

458 

493 

Employees  (40  Hr.  week) 

14 

11 

11 

11 

12 

Stock  Rooms 

1937  Actual  Hours 

400 

410 

406 

406 

448 

Plus  Increase  10% 

40 

40 

40 

40 

45 

1938  Plan 

440 

450 

446 

446 

493 

Employees  (40  Hr.  week) 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

Marking  Department 

1937  .Actual  Hours 

853 

722 

647 

603 

649 

Plus  Increase  10% 

85 

72 

65 

60 

65 

1938  Planned  Hrs. 

938 

792 

712 

663 

714 

Employees  (40  Hr.  week) 

23 

20 

18 

17 

18 

Garment  Receiving  and  Marking 

1937  .Actual  Hours 

659 

852 

903 

943 

892 

Plus  Increase  15% 

98 

127 

135 

141 

134 

1938  Plan 

757 

979 

1038 

1084 

1026 

Employees  (40  Hr.  week) 

19 

25 

26 

27 

26 

Table  3 

WEEKS  ENDING 

Receiving  Department 

7-3 

7-10 

7-17 

7-24 

7-31 

Regular  Employees 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Extra  Employees 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total  Planned 

14 

11 

11 

11 

12 

Stock  Rooms 

Regular  Employees 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Extra  Employees 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Planned 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

Marking  Department 

Regular  Employees 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Extra  Employees 

8 

5 

3 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Total  Planned 

23 

20 

18 

17 

18 

Garment  Receiving  and  Marking 
Regular  Employees  16 

18 

20 

20 

20 

Extra  Employees 

3 

7 

6 

7 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Planned 

19 

25 

26 

27 

26 

understood  also  tliat  the  whole  in¬ 
crease  in  tonnage  need  not  lie  re¬ 
flected  hy  the  same  percentage  in 
labor  increase.  Overloads  stimulate 
production  and  tend  to  level  off  op¬ 
erating  peaks  in  point  of  applied 
labor. 

'I'he  foregoing  tentative  plans^ 
when  broken  down  to  show  reason¬ 
able  ])roportions  of  regular  and  con¬ 
tingent  or  extra  employees,  api)ear 
as  in  Table  3. 

If  the  full  number  of  extras  are 
not  re(|nired  in  some  week  they  will 
not  1k‘  called.  Again  some  unex- 
])ected  arrivals  peak  may  demand 
more  than  the  planned  number. 
Plans  on  the  contingent  force  may 
he  varied  from  day  to  day  as  the 
purchase  arrivals  vary  in  nature 
and  (juantity. 

Planned  Payroll  Dollars 

d'o  obtain  the  planned  payroll 
dollars  for  budget  purposes,  esti¬ 
mate  the  regular  employee  rate  at 
the  average  current  figure  and  add 
the  extras  at  the  current  rate  for 
beginner  or  contingent  help. 

July  1938  will  contain  four  full 
weeks  and  two  days.  The  result  of 
your  comjnitatit)!!  should  resemble 
Table  4.  Expressed  in  terms  of 
hours,  the  receiving  department  is 
figured  as  in  Table  4  on  the  next 
page. 

Toiimnjc  ^-Is  n  Citiilc:  The  vol¬ 
ume  and  pieces  in  like  months  are 
properly  comparable  so  that  these 
two  many  lx*  added  for  .the  tonnage, 
as  in  Table  5,  on  the  next  page. 

By  checking  the  volume  of  the 
actual  1938  tonnage  flow  with  the 
expectations  at  or  toward  the  middle 
of  each  week,  the  employment  of 
e.xtras  or  contingent  help  may  be 
varied  with  the  actual  current  ton¬ 
nage  receipts.  As  an  example,  if,, 
at  the  middle  of  the  week  of  July 
16.  the  arrivals  indicate  that  instead 
of  40.3  tf)ns.  the  actual  arrivals  in¬ 
dicate  3.S  tons,  the  true  labor  de¬ 
mand  ordinarily  may  he  computed 
and  fewer  contingents  employed  for 
the  last  half  of  the  week. 

Budgeting  Garment  Expense 

The  garjiient  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  section  output  may  lx*  measured 
through  a  daily  and  weekly  count  of 
arrivals  in  point  of  pieces  and  a 
comparison  of  the  current  record 
with  the  previous  year  or  other  week 
in  current  season.  This  count  should 
reflect  the  number  of  pieces.  A  two, 
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Table  4 


WEEKS  ENDING 

Rereiving  Department  7-2 

7-9 

7-16 

7-23 

7-30 

Regulars 

10x40—400 

10x40—400 

10x40—400 

10x40—100 

10x40—400 

Extras 

4x40—160 

1x40—  40 

1x40—  40 

1x40—  40 

2x40—  80 

Going  Rate  50^ 

400x50—200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Extra  Rate 

160x40—  64 

16 

16 

16 

32 

Planned  Payroll 

$254 

216 

216 

216 

232 

2 

days —  $88 

Marking  Room 

Regulars 

15x40—600 

15x40—600 

15x40-4')00 

15x40—600 

15x40—600 

Extras 

8x40—320 

5x40—200 

3.x40— 120 

2x40—  80 

3x40—120 

Reg.  Rate  40^ 

600x40—240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

Extra  Rate  35< 

320x35—112 

70 

42 

28 

42 

Planned  Payroll 

$352 

310 

282 

268 

282 

Table  5 

TONNAGE  (store  only) 

July  2 

July  9 

July  16 

July  23 

July  30 

1937 

47.3 

42.1 

35.1 

37.1 

42.6 

1938  est. 

54.4 

48.4 

40.3 

42.6 

49. 

three  or  four  piece  suit  or  costume 
nquires  approximately  two,  three  or 
four  times  as  much  handling  and 
marking  time  as  a  coat  or  one  piece 
dress. 

If  the  volume  of  purchase  arrivals 
exceed  exijectations.  additional  con¬ 
tingents  or  extras  may  be  quickly 
added.  If,  however,  the  volume  is 


less  than  the  merchandise  plan  in¬ 
dicates,  the  regular  force  might  be 
able  to  handle  all  arrivals.  One 
should  use  a  regular  force  slightly 
below  minimum  requirements  and  a 
supplementary  force  for  the  days  or 
weeks  marked  by  heavy  arrivals. 
The  rise  and  fall  in  merchandise 
arrivals  may  be  reflected  in  employ¬ 


ment  with  a  minimunij  of  payroll 
waste.  These  extras  arc  gradually 
absorlx'd  as  regulars,  if  they  wish 
full  time  employment. 

Budget  of  Secondary  Importance 

The  marking  output  may  easily 
be  measured  and  changes  in  service 
demand  easily  forecast  through  re¬ 
ceiving  room  arrivals.  The  receiv¬ 
ing  load  is  measured  by  tonnage 
arrivals  and  the  demand  upon  the 
stockr(K)ms  may  be  gauged  by  ton¬ 
nage  arrivals  and  selling  floor  ser¬ 
vice  demands. 

Any  budget  or  system  provides 
but  a  channel  or  ])attern,  and  re- 
(juires  careful  application  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  When  all  the  patterns 
are  cut  and  the  method  shajred,  the 
final  success  of  any  project  depends 
on  the  final  ingredient.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  supervision. 

Those  who  make  and  control  such 
a  budget  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  budget  is  of  secondary 
importance,  and  its  operation  may 
not  obscure  tbe  original  purpose  of 
the  enterprise,  which  is  predicated  on 
the  early  presentation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  prospective  purchasers.  Up 
to  a  certain  prjint.  retailers  may 
save  with  advantage,  but  beyond 
that  point  an  organization  may  save 
itself  into  a  smaller  business. 


XXII 

Basis  for  Distributing  Receiving 
Department  Expense 


ECEIVING  and  Checking 
Expense:  This  expense  is 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  invoices  and  returns  to 
manufacturers.  These  statistics  are 
already  available,  since  they  are  also 
used  to  distribute  Accounts  Payable 
expense. 

Exception  on  Bulk  Merchandise: 
Consideration  must  be  given,  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  expensive  to 
handle  bulk  merchandise  than  other 
items.  In  many  stores,  this  problem 
is  automatically  solved  by  receiv¬ 
ing  furniture  and  bulk  house  fur¬ 
nishing  items  in  a  warehouse.  Sepa¬ 
rate  expense  accounts  can  then  be 


set  up  for  warehouse  receiving  and 
marking  and  distributed  accordingly 
to  the  departments  selling  bulk  mer¬ 
chandise. 

If  a  warehouse  is  not  used  and  it 
is  impractical  to  separate  the  ex¬ 
pense  accounts,  another  alternative 
is  to  set  up  a  schedule  for  weighting 
invoices,  similar  to  the  Delivery 
Weight  Schedule.  Such  a  schedule 
should  be  based  upon  the  results  of 
time  studies  made  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  time  reriuired  for 
handling  invoices  of  various  depart¬ 
ments. 

Marking  Expense:  The  marking 
salaries  and  expenses  are  distribu¬ 


ted  on  the  basis  of  marker  hours. 
Each  marker  is  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked  in  each  department  and  turn 
in  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
A,  simple  form  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  which  will  provide  columns 
for  entering  work  hours  for  each 
department  under  each  day  of  the 
week.  A  space  may  lie  ruled  at  the 
lK)ttom  of  the  sheet  for  summarizing 
the  weekly  totals  by  departments. 
These  records,  tabulated  on  depart¬ 
mental  listing  sheets  and  accumulat¬ 
ed  for  the  season,  furnish  the  basis 
for  what  is  practically  a  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  of  marking  expense  to 
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Receknng  &  Markiny  Exf'cnse 

Dct'ortniciit  Rccek  iuy  &  Marking  Ex/'cnsc  (Based  on 

(Based  on  Pereentage  to  Sales)  "Exf'ense  Manual"  Method) 


Men’s  clothing 

$1950 

$489 

Men’s  furnishings 

1590 

999 

Silks  and  woolens 

1600 

567 

Wash  goods  &  linings 

1040 

5.18 

Women's  shoes 

890 

266 

Books 

550 

861 

Notions 

682 

10()9 

Glassware 

520 

1469 

Housewares 

1018 

2336 

selling  departments. 

A.  COMPARISON  OF  THE 
TWO  METHODS 

This  method  of  distrihutin.g  re¬ 
ceiving,  checking,  and  marking  ex- 
l)ense,  is  a  much  fairer  basis  than 
the  percentage  to  sales  basis.  Con¬ 
sider  the  actual  comparative  figures 
of  a  representative  store  shown  in 
the  table  above. 

One  needs  only  to  consider  a  few 
of  the  cases  listed,  in  order  to  realize 
the  relative  accuracy  of  the  more 
direct  method  prescrilx?d  by  the 
“Exiiense  Manual”  (Controllers’ 
Congress.  N.R.D.G..A.),  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  method  of  pro-rating 
on  a  sales  basis  which  has  been  so 
generally  applied  to  indirect  ex- 
|)enses.  Any  one  familiar  with  de¬ 
partment  store  operations,  knows 
that  a  men’s  furnishings  department 
requires  more  time  for  checking  and 
marking  its  mechandise  than  a  men’s 
clothing  deiiartment  which  does  even 
double  the  volume;  and  that  in  the 
same  store  it  would  cost  more  to 
receive  and  mark  housewares  than 
the  other  two  departments  com¬ 
bined. 

More  Detailed  Breahdoivn :  A 
few  very  large  stores  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  have  an  even  more 
direct  allocation  of  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  expense  than  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee : 

1.  Expense  classified  under  such 
titles  as  office  clericals  and  re¬ 
ceiving  clerks  (also  sometimes 
referred  to  as  platform  help)  is 
di.strihuted  to  selling  departments 


on  the  basis  of  number  of  pieces 
received.  Number  of  invoices  do 
not  i)ro  rate  labor  charges  as 
accurately  as  this  method  in  that 
an  invoice  may  have  one  piece 
received  and  the  time  spent  re¬ 
ceiving  and  clerical  checking  is 
negligible  as  compared  with  an 
invoice  where  one  hundred  pieces 
may  l)e  received. 

2.  In  addition  to  marking,  mer¬ 
chandise  checking  is  also  pro 
rated  on  the  basis  of  the  time 
s])ent  by  checkers  for  each  sell¬ 
ing  department.  Checkers  and 
markers  both  should  keep  a  daily 
and  weekly  record  of  labor  hours 
by  selling  departments.  Also,  re¬ 
serve  people  i.e.,  handling  stock, 
filling  requisitions  to  flr)or,  mes¬ 
senger  work,  stock  counts,  etc., 
can  distribute  the  time  worked 
by  selling  departments  on  a 
similar  time  card. 

B.  ITEMS  AND  THE  ACCOUNTS 
TO  WHICH  THEY  ARE 
CHARGED 

(Note:  This  section  is  taken  from  the 
“Expense  Manual”  published  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.) 

Traffic  Manager  and  Clericals: 
The  payroll  of  the  Traffic  Manager 
and  clerical  or  clericals,  whose  du¬ 
ties  are  to  audit  freight  bills,  handle 
transportation  claims,  route  and 
trace  shipments,  shall  l)e  charged  to 
.Accounting  Office  payroll.  Accounts 
Payable  22-01-06. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Where  there  is 
no  separate  Traffic  Department — 
and  that  is  the  condition  in  most 


stores — and  this  work  is  handled  by 
the  department  head,  his  salary 
should  he  divided  Indwen  .Account 
Office  Payroll  and  Receiving  & 
Marking  Payroll.) 

Receiving,  Checking  and  Mark¬ 
ing:  Under  this  function  .shall  be 
charged  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  receiving,  checking,  and  marking 
of  merchandise  and  its  return  to 
manufacturers. 

/'uyro//— 54-01-01 
(.'barge  here  the  payroll  of  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  receiving, 
checking,  marking  and  re-marking 
merchandise.  Include  here  the 
payroll  of  return  goods  clerks,  hut 
do  not  include  the  payroll  of  re¬ 
serve  stockroom  employees  which 
shall  he  charged  to  General  Sell¬ 
ing  Payroll;  62-01-02  or  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  invoice,  traffic  and  order 
clerks,  which  shall  be  charged  to 
.Accounting  Office  Payroll :  22- 
01-06. 

Supplies: 

54-06-01  Price  Tickets 

Charge  here  all  price  tags  and 
tickets,  whether  they  are  issued  to 
the  marking  room  or  direct  to  the 
selling  departments. 

54-06-02  Miscellaneous 

Charge  here  all  supplies  used 
in  receiving  and  marking,  other 
than  those  specified  in  54-06-01. 
.54-08-01  Unclassified 

Charge  here  all  receiving  and 
marking  expenses  not  chargeable 
to  other  natural  divisions. 
54-09-01  Traveling 

Charge  here  out-of-town  travel¬ 
ing  exjKMi.ses  of  the  department 
head. 

Payroll — Reserve  Stockkeepin g : 
Stocks  and  Clericals — 62-01-02 
Charge  here  the  payroll  of  all 
persons  in  charge  of  forward  and 
reserve  stock  and  clericals  in  sell¬ 
ing  departments  excluding  cleri¬ 
cals  attached  to  merchandise  man¬ 
agement  and  buying,  (which  are 
to  be  charged  to  general  selling 
expen.se. ) 
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Analyze  and  Review 


vsults  f  rrsus  Cost:  The  most 
successful  ojierators  are  those 
that  have  the  capacity  and 
seize  every  opportunity  to  analyze 
and  review  people,  jobs  and  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  view  toward  improve¬ 
ment. 

Is  this  person  better  adapted  to 
some  other  job  in  the  department  ? 
Could  this  job  he  consolidated  with 
another?  Throujih  a  general  re-dis- 
trihution  of  work,  could  economies 
1k‘  effected?  Is  this  system  neces¬ 
sary.  etc.,  etc.? 

I-lach  system  and  nnitine  should 
Ix"  listed  and  in  an  opposite  column, 
the  object  of  this  routine  or  system 
stated.  In  a  thir(^  column  should  he 
indicated  the  dollars  cost  or  payroll 
hours  which  may  he  used  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  cost  against  the  value  of  the 
objective.  It  is  often  found  that 
some  acce])ted  operation  is  produc¬ 


ing  results  which  are  never  used,  or 
which  if  used,  are  not  worth  the 
money  .si)ent  to  procure  them. 

(let  beyond  the  four  walls  of  your 
department.  Find  out  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  invoices  after  they 
leave  your  department,  (iet  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  work  of  de- 
l)artinents  that  come  in  immediate 
contact  with  yours.  .Sojne  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  for  example,  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  duplicating 
the  work  done  by  Accounts  Payable 
as  to  checking  certain  details  on  in¬ 
voices.  It  is  especially  necessary  in 
large  establishments  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  check  to  make  certain 
that  the  work  they  are  doing  is  nec¬ 
essary  and  that  it  is  not  being  du- 
])licated  by  any  other  department. 

He  sure  you  have  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  the  iniriHJse  of  rejxjrts 
that  you  make  or  with  which  you 


come  in  contact  -of  the  use  to  which 
they  are  jJUt.  d'he  greater  your 
store- wide  knowledge  of  the  work 
of  other  departments,  the  better  you 
will  do  your  job,  and  the  greater 
your  opportunities  for  ])romotion 
and  added  responsibilities. 

Monthly  Report:  Make  a  month¬ 
ly  re])ort  to  your  sui)erior.  Let  him 
know  what  you  are  accomidishing. 
The  extent  of  the  details  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  rejxirt  covering  both 
incoming  transportation  cost  and 
receiving  department  exiien.se, 
.should  Ix!  governed  by  the  .statistics 
which  can  be  made  readily  available 
at  little  or  no  expense.  Below  is 
shown  a  sample  report. 

Scheduling  Work  Periods:  Esiie- 
cially  in  this  period  of  rising  lalxir 
costs,  department  heads  should  re¬ 
examine  their  present  schedule  of 


MONTHLY  REPORT 


Month  Months  Ending  19 


i 

Store  I 

1.  No.  F>:t.  Ship.  ! 

2.  No  Fgt.  Pcs.  1 

3.  Fgt.  Tonnage  j 

4.  All  Fgt.  Chgs.  1 

1 

19 

19 

Actual 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

19 

19 

Actual 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

j 

5.  Xo.  Exp.  Ship. 

6.  No.  Exp.  Pcs.  I 

7.  Exp.  Tonnage 

8.  Exp.  Charges 

1 

] 

i 

j 

9.  P.P.  Pieces  ’ 

10.  City  Del.  Pcs. 

j 

.  ~~  1 
1 

Warehouse 

11.  Xo.  Fgt.  Ship. 

12.  Xo.  Fgt.  Pcs. 

13.  Fgt.  Tonnage  ! 

14.  City  Del.  Pcs.  j 

1 

t  ! 

1 

1 

1 

T  otal 

15.  Ship.  1-5-11 

16.  Pcs.  2-6-9-10-12-14 

17.  Ton.  .3-7-13 

18.  Chgs.  4-8 

1 

1 

i 

i 

Store  &  Warehouse 

19.  Claims  Filed 

20.  Claims  Paid 

21.  Claims  Open 

22.  Claims  Can.  etc. 

23.  Tot.  Chg.  Backs 

24.  Xo.  Inv.  Clear. 

25.  Xo.  Orders  Routed 

26.  Time  Routing 

i 

! 

j 

1 

1 

1 

j 

i 

1 

i 

1 

27.  Total  Returns 

28.  Tot.  Debit  Chgs. 

' 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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MONTHLY  REPORT  (.Continued) 
Months  Ending 


Month 


Actual 
Inc.  or  Dec. 


Store 


Personnel  &  Payroll 

29.  Ol-lS-Ola 

30.  Ol-15-Olc 

31.  Total 

32.  Ol-05-Olc 

33.  Total 

34.  01-06-01a 

35.  Total 


Ready-to-lVear 
New  Mdse.  Mrk. 
Mdse.  Re-mrk. 
Total 
Time  list. 

Prsnl.  &  Pay. 
Cost  M  Pcs. 


General  Mark  Room 
New  Mdse.  Mrk. 
Mdse.  Re-mrk. 

Total 
Time  list. 

Prsnl.  &  Pay. 

Cost  M  Pcs. 


Grand  Total 
New  Mdse.  Mrk. 
Mdse.  Re-mrk. 
Total 
Time  List. 

Prsnl.  &  Pay. 
Cost  M  Pcs. 


Su/>pltes 

Receiving 

Marking 

Warehouse 

Total 


Budget  M.  R. 
Actual  M.  R. 


Budget  R.  S. 
Actual  R.  S. 


Summary 
Tot.  Rec.  Exp. 
Tot.  Mrk.  Exp. 
Total 

Total  Stk.  Exp. 
Total 


Rec.  &  Mark. 

%  to  Sales 
%  A.  Yr.  to  Date 
%  RRA  A\g.  Yr.  to  Date 
%  to  Cost  Purch. 


hours  for  various  jobs  with  a  view 
of  determining  whether  or  not 
changes  in  hours  would  result  in 
lower  operating  costs  or  speedier 
handling  of  merchandise,  or  both. 
This  does  not  contemplate,  natural¬ 
ly.  any  increase  in  hours,  but  rather 
a  shifting  in  hours  for  various  jobs 
that  will  either  improve  efficiency  or 
lower  ojicrating  expense. 

Very  often,  the  best  schedule  of 
work  hours  for  a  particular  job  or 
jobs,  or  for  a  department  as  a 
whole,  may  depend  upon  how  early 
in  the  morning  incoming  shipments 


can  be  delivered  by  the  carriers,  can  be  accomplished  through  care- 
Some  stores  have  arranged  to  have  ful  study  in  determining  the  most 
deliveries  as  early  as  7 :00  A.M.  advantageous  work  hours  for  a  par- 
There  receiving  clerk  starts  work  at  ticular  job,  function,  or  for  the  en- 
this  time — a  part  of  their  checking  tire  department.  For  every  receiv- 
force  may  start  work  at  7 :30  and  a  ing  department,  there  is  a  definite 
part  of  their  marking  force  may  schedule  of  hours  that  will  prove 
start  at  8:00  o’clock.  Order  and  in-  most  beneficial  to  the  store, 
voice  clericals  are  also  required  to  Summary:  The  purpose  of  this 
come  in  at  an  early  hour.  section  is  to  high-light  the  necessity 

They  concentrate  especially  on  of  the  department  head  periodically 
ready-to-wear,  being  able  to  check  reviewing  people,  jobs,  and  systems, 
and  mark  and  have  their  merchan-  to  determine  under  existing  condi- 
dise  on  the  selling  floor  by  store  tions,  what  operating  changes  could 
opening  time.  This  illustrates  what  be  made  profitably. 
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19 

Actual 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

19  1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

j 

1 

i 

! 

! 

1 

1 

! 

! 

I 

i 

i 
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XXIV 

Inventory  Procedure  Affecting 
Receiving  Department 


TH1{  control  of  invoices  and  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  during  inventory  peri¬ 
ods  is  very  important.  It  naturally 
adversely  affects  the  accuracy  of  the 
inventory  if  an  invoice  should  be 
charged  to  a  department  and  the 
merchandise  is  not  listed  on  the  in¬ 
ventory  sheets,  and  conversely,  if 
merchandise  is  inventoried  and  the 
invoice  is  not  charged  to  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Errors  of  this  kind  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  often  cause  the  re-taking 
of  an  inventory. 

The  following  procedure  is  recom¬ 
mended  : 

1.  The  last  receiving  numbers  at  the 
close  of  business  on  the  night  of 
inventory,  should  })e  recorded. 

2.  The  Merchandise  Division  should 
so  plan  purchases  that  for  three 
days  preceding  a  semi-annual  in¬ 
ventory,  the  receijjt  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  at  a  minimum. 

A.  \o  returns  to  manufacturers 
for  credit  or  repair  should 
be  made  three  days  prior  to 
inventory.  An  exception  is 
returns  from  an  invoice. 

B.  No  change  of  prices  should 
be  allowed  or  transfers  be¬ 


tween  departments,  three 
days  prior  to  inventory. 

3.  The  ideal  method  is  to  not  have 
a  single  piece  of  merchandise  in 
the  marking  room  on  inventory 
night.  This  is  {xjssible  in  smaller 
stores  but  not  so  with  larger 
stores.  Hence  a  system  must  be 
set  up  to  insure  a  definite  control 
of  merchandise  and  invoices  that 
are  to  be  included  in  the  inven¬ 
tory,  and  those  which  are  to  be 
excluded. 

A.  Either  use  a  label  or  a  rubl)er 
stamp  on  each  invoice  sev¬ 
eral  days  prior  to  inventory, 
indicating  whether  or  not 
the  merchandise  covered  by 
that  invoice  is  or  is  not  to 
be  taken  in  inventory. 

B.  All  merchandise  or  ship¬ 
ments  not  taken  in  inven¬ 
tory  should  be  lield  in  the 
Receiving  Department. 

C.  On  night  of  inventory,  all 
the  merchandise  or  ship¬ 
ments  held  in  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  Department  should  be 
checked  against  invoices  or 
a  receiving  record  and 
marked,  “Not  Taken  in  In¬ 


ventory.”  Conversely,  all 
the  invoices  or  receiving 
records  must  be  checked 
against  the  merchandise  or 
shipments. 

D.  For  control  purposes,  a  list¬ 
ing  of  all  invoices  not  taken 
in  inventory  should  be  made 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Office. 

4.  Under  the  system  outlined  in 
3- A,  3-B,  and  3-C,  the  Receiving 
Department  can  proceed  to  mark 
merchandise  for  large  promo¬ 
tions  that  are  to  be  held  right 
after  inventory,  and  which  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  buyer  does 
not  want  to  include  in  the  inven¬ 
tory  figures.  This  method  tends 
to  relieve  the  pressure  put  upon 
the  Receiving  Department  direct¬ 
ly  after  an  inventory. 

5.  All  returns  to  manufacturers 
must  be  cleared  through  the  Re¬ 
turn  Room  with  the  exception  of 
customers’  repairs. 

6.  Departments  should  start  to  go 
through  stocks  at  least  two  weeks 
before  inventory  and  any  mer¬ 
chandise  not  marked  should  be 
sent  to  the  Receiving  Department 
for  re-marking. 

7.  All  customers’  returns  must  be 
re-marked  and  the  merchandise 
sent  to  the  selling  department  on 
the  last  day. 

8.  Signs  should  be  displayed  in  the 
Receiving  Department  as  well  as 
the  receiving  platform,  showing 
the  dates  that  the  receiving  and 
return  records  will  be  closed. 

9.  During  the  last  few  days,  when 
the  Receiving  Room  is  closed, 
the  surplus  help  can  be  placed  in 
the  Return  Room  or  transferred 
to  selling  departments  to  help  in 
inventory  work. 

10.  Supervisors  of  reserve  stocks 
must  be  particularly  alert  during 
inventory  so  that  merchandise 
will  not  be  placed  in  stock  after 
a  list  has  been  made  or  a  with¬ 
drawal  made,  without  the  proper 
entry  on  a  withdrawal  sheet. 


Truck  for  hosiery.  (See  page  47,  Chapter  on  Equipment  and  Supplies,  and 
other  illustrations  on  page  84.)  Inside  dimensions  are  21  in.  deep,  28  in.  high 
and  56  in.  long.  The  bottom  is  13  Vi  from  the  floor.  The  removable  side 
slides  in  channels  at  each  end. 
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XXV 


Salvaging  Packing  Materials 


The  Receiving  Department  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  salvaging  packing  materials 
used  by  vendors,  for  re-use  in  pack¬ 
ing  customer  purchases  and  returns 
to  manufacturers.  If  this  work  is 
properly  done,  it  l>ecomes  an  impor¬ 
tant  saving  in  expense  for  the  aver¬ 
age  store. 

A.  FOUR  CLASSES  OF 
PACKING  MATERIAL 

Generally  speaking,  in  any  pack¬ 
ing  ojxiration,  the  materials  used  can 
be  divided  into  four  classes : 

1.  Fastener  or  sealing  medium 

2.  Outside  container  or  wrapper 

3.  Inside  protector,  usually  filler  or 
buffer 

4.  Stiffener 

For  purposes  of  salvaging,  it  is 
important  to  analyze  the  types  of  re- 
claimable  materials  which  fall  into 
each  of  the  above  classifications,  and 
the  following  chart  gives  a  clear  idea 
of  the  type  of  materials  which  can 
be  applied  to  each  division: 

1 — Fastener  or  sealing  medium : 

a.  Gummed  tape 

b.  Cord  or  rope 

c.  Steel  tape 

2 — Outside  container  or  wrapper: 

a.  Wooden  barrels 

b.  Wooden  cases 

c.  Corrugated  cartons 

d.  Cardboard  boxes  with  covers 

e.  Suit  boxes 

f.  Burlap 

g.  Wrapping  paper  (large 
sheets.  Practically  all  the 
wrapping  paper  used  in  the 
Return  Goods  Room  can  be 
salvaged  in  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment.  A  30"  knife,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  smaller  ones  used 
for  trimming  photographs, 
can  be  used  for  cutting  this 
paper  to  the  'desired  size. 
Sheets,  too  large  for  the 


knife,  are  folded  before  cut¬ 
ting.) 

3 — Filler  materials : 

a.  E.xcelsior 

1).  Kraft  pai)er 

c.  Newspaper  (after  shredding) 

(1.  Excelsior  pads 

e.  Shredded  paper  of  all  kinds 

f.  Tissue  or  cellophane  paper 

g.  Corrugated  dividers 

-1 — .Stiffener : 

a.  Chipboard 

b.  Corrugated  strijis 

c.  Corrugated  sleeves 

d.  Straw  sleeves 

In  the  application  of  each  of  these 
materials,  there  are  certain  pertinent 
facts  that  demand  attention. 

Outside  Containers:  Cases  and 
barrels  are  only  used  in  limited 
quantities  for  china,  groceries,  e.x- 
ports  and  returns  to  vendors.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  there  is  usually  an 
excess  of  those  two  articles  which 
can  be  sold  to  purchasers  of  second¬ 
hand  cases.  A  rather  interesting 
point  comes  into  consideration  in  the 
sale  of  these  cases.  In  many  cities, 
fire  and  insurance  rulings  state  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  empty 
cases  can  be  stored  on  the  premises 
and  because  of  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  purchasers  call  every  few 
days  to  remove  these  cases. 

Corrugated  cartons,  from  the 
smallest  up  to  2  feet  by  2  feet  by  2 
feet  sizes,  can  be  used  in  most  pack¬ 
ing  units.  Mo.st  cartons  are  used  by 
bulk  packers  for  the  largest  types  of 
orders.  Where  cartons  are  collapsi¬ 
ble  and  exceed  the  advantageous 
usable  sizes,  they  are  sold  to  outside 
purchasers. 

There  are  several  important 
economies  effected  by  the  use  of  sal¬ 
vage  cartons: 

1.  The  price  of  the  original  carton 
is  saved. 

2.  Salvage  cartons  are  usually 
already  set  up  and  when  used  in 


packing,  the  time  consumed  by 
the  packer  in  setting  up  a  new 
carton  is  saved  by  using  salvage 
carton. 

Cardlx)ard  boxes  with  covers,  are 
generally  used  for  packing  the 
lighter  types  of  merchandise  where 
strength  of  containers  is  not  the  pri¬ 
mary  factor. 

Inside  Protector  Usually  Filler 
or  Buffer:  The  second  classification 
of  inside  protector,  usually  a  filler 
or  buffer,  presents  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  for  ingenuity  in  adapting 
miscellaneous  material  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  packing  uses.  Basically,  of 
course  excelsior  is  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  because  of  its  springy  quality 
and  ease  of  handling,  but  where  an 
insufficient  supply  of  this  is  avail¬ 
able,  a  good  substitute  is  kraft  paper 
in  the  lighter  weights  and  shredded 
paper.  Almost  any  weight  of  kraft 
paper  may  be  shredded  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  excelsior. 

Excelsior  pads  are  a  satisfactory' 
method  of  wrapping  breakables  for 
small  paper  or  bag  wrapped  packa¬ 
ges,  since  they  give  ample  protection 
and  make  an  ideal  package,  firm  and 
tight. 

Perhaps  of  all  substitutes  for  ex¬ 
celsior,  the  most  ideal  is  tissue  paper. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  clean 
to  w'ork  with  and  eliminates  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  kraft  paper  of  being 
stiff  and  slowing  down  the  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  ideal  method  for  glass¬ 
ware,  china,  groceries,  and  bulk 
house  furnishings. 

A  very  lucrative  source  of  saving 
is  corrugated  dividers,  usually  of  the 
double  faced  type.  These  can  be 
salvaged  from  drug  shipments  or 
grocery  shipments  and  are  used  for 
packing  customers’  purchases  of  this 
merchandise,  especially  breakables. 
They  effect  a  definite  saving  in  the 
use  of  stuffers,  when  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  small  amounts  of 
shredded  paper,  tissue,  or  excelsior. 

Stiffeners:  The  salvaging  of  stif¬ 
feners  is  the  most  difficult  problem 
since  the  type  of  material  received  is 
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usually  of  such  varied  size  and  tex¬ 
ture,  that  a  very  careful  job  of  sal¬ 
vaging  and  sorting  is  required  before 
this  material  can  be  used  in  the  ap- 
])roxitnately  standard  sized  package. 
'I’he  only  satisfactory  use  found  for 
.salvaged  stiffeners,  so  far,  has  been 
in  drug  packing  as  a  binder  for  small 
])ackages. 

Of  cour.se,  the  use  and  .sources  of 
straw  and  corrugated  sleeves  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  and  this  tyjx'  of  ])ro- 
tection  has  become  increasingly  im- 
])ortant  to  stores  who  sell  liquor. 

Outside  Fastener:  This  consists 
alnutst  entirely  of  the  salvage  of  roj^e 
and  twine.  Where  it  is  impractical 
to  salvage  this  material  for  re-u.se  by 
the  store,  it  should  be  sold  to  com- 
jianies  that  purchase  secondhand 
r<>|)e  and  twine,  with  the  latter  being 

legated  because  it  is  worth  more 
than  rope. 

H.  SEGREGATING  AND 
COLLECTING 

'Pile  salvaging  iirocedure  natural¬ 
ly  falls  into  two  classes,  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  and  the  using  end.  In  the 
case  of  the  using  end,  the  problem 
develops  into  one  of  merely  provid¬ 
ing  the  material  on  the  spot  and  tli- 
recting  the  packing  ])ersonnel  to  use 
it.  but  in  the  receiving  end,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  set  up  a  projxT  procedure 
for  collecting  of  material. 

In  the  receiving  of  the  merchan¬ 


dise,  personnel  must  be  appraised 
of  the  necessity  of  handling  salvage¬ 
able  material  carefully.  Each  tyixr  of 
material  must  have  its  fixed  location 
where  it  can  be  segregated  and  regu¬ 
larly  collected.  Methods  of  opening 
and  salvaging  types  of  materials 
must  be  developed  and  applied,  i.e., 
collapsible  cartons  shouicl  be  cut 
along  the  proper  seams,  emptied, 
coliapsed,  and  stacked.  Cartons  with 
glued  tops  should  be  cut  around  the 
top  of  three  sides  to  preserve  t  lie- 
covers  .  .  .  small  boxes  should  be 
neatly  stacked  with  the  covers  on 
.  .  .  folding  boxes  should  not  be 
knocked  down  but  stacked  intact  .  .  . 
wrapping  paper  should  be  neatly 
folded  and  placed  in  the  designated 
receptacle. 

Generally  speaking,  an  education¬ 
al  campaign  must  be  carried  on  by 
the  Department  Head  to  assure 
success. 

A  typical  procedure  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  materials  might  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Canvas  receptacles  and  wooden 
trucks  in  which  to  accumulate 
salvage  should  be  supplied. 

2.  Each  container  is  to  be  marked 
clearly  with  a  label  as  to  the  type 
of  material  to  be  put  into  it. 

3.  Materials  to  be  .salvaged  are  re¬ 
moved  from  incoming  shiixnents 
and  merchandise,  and  placed  in 


the  proper  containers. 

4.  Person  removing  the  material  is 
held  responsible  for  placing  them 
in  the  proper  container  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  following: 

a.  Tissue  pa^jer,  shredded  tissue 
I)aper,  waxed  tissue  paper, 
and  cellophane  may  be  mixed 
in  one  receptacle. 

b.  All  cardboard  Ixixes  piled 
neatly  with  covers  on  a  desig¬ 
nated  spot, 

c.  Corrugated  cartons  should 
be  opened  carefully  and  piled 
in  designated  spot.  Those  2 
feet  hy  2  feet  by  2  feet  or 
over,  should  be  collapsed  and 
piled. 

5.  The  following  materials  should 
be  kept  separate  in  the  contain¬ 
ers  provided  for  each: 

a.  Excelsior 
1).  Excelsior  pads 

c.  Wrapping  paper 

d.  Newspaper 

e.  Corrugated  boards 

f.  Corrugated  strips 

g.  Chipboard 

h.  Box  dividers 

i.  Cord  and  siring 

6.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  pre¬ 
vent  rubbish  from  being  thrown 
in  with  salvageable  materials. 
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TRAFFIC  GROUP’S 
FREIGHT  BILL  AUDIT  SERVICE 


.  .  .  The  valuable  experience  and  knowledge  gained  through 
specializing  in  department  store  auditing,  makes  available  to 
members,  a  thorough  and  responsible  audit  of  their  transporta¬ 
tion  bills  by  a  reliable  agency. 

.  .  .  This  service  has  been  used  by  many  stores  for  over  ten 
years. 

.  .  .  Freight  bills  can  be  audited  for  three  years  back. 

.  .  .  The  charge  is  50%  of  refunds  collected  from  carriers. 

.  .  .  An  additional  service  for  an  additional  charge,  ranging 
from  $15  to  $40  a  year,  (depending  upon  a  store’s  sales  vol¬ 
ume)  is  made  to  members  who  also  want  the  audit  to  include  a 
review  of  routings  used  and  a  search  for  possible  transporta¬ 
tion  economies. 

.  .  .  The  results  of  this  audit  for  routing  economies,  consisting 
of  suggestions  for  reducing  transportation  charges  wherever 
opportunities  exist,  are  incorporated  in  a  report  to  the  member. 

.  .  .  The  valuable  information  developed  during  an  experi¬ 
mental  period,  is  convincing  evidence  that  this  audit  for 
routing  economies  is  needed  by  some  stores. 


Consult  the 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 
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Pennsylvania’s  Program  for 
Retail  Training 

By  BISHOP  BROWN 
Vice-Chainnan,  Personnel  Group 


In  keeping  with  the  plan  to  post  ineinhers  of  the  Association 
on  the  fast-growing  opportunity  to  enlist  State  and  Federal  aid, 
through  cooperation  with  the  public  schools,  in  the  training  of 
their  employees,  the  Personnel  Group  presc-nts  this  month  the 
program  which  is  being  adopted  in  Pennsylvania. 

Bishop  Brown,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Group  and  Director 
of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  selected  the  first  of  this  year  as  the  State’s  part- 
time  Chief  of  Business  Education.  No  further  proof  is  needed 
of  the  desire  in  governmental  educational  circles  to  cooperate 
closely  with  retailers.  Mr.  Brown’s  early  experience  in  stores, 
his  present  experience  as  educator  assured  Pennsylvania  from 
the  start  of  a  highly  integrated  program. 


The  George-Dccn  Act,  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  June  of  1936,  provides 
for  vocational  education  for  workers 
in  distributive  occupations.  Under 
this  hill,  $1,254,000  in  federal  funds 
is  alloted  annually  to  the  states. 
This  appropriation,  supplemented 
])y  state  and  local  school  funds,  will 
enable  schools  to  develop  evening 
and  part-time  classes  for  the  large 
and  rapidly-increasing  group  of  dis¬ 
tributive  workers  in  this  country. 

if  hat  is  the  Social  Significance 
of  the  Act?  For  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  government  has  spon¬ 
sored  vocational  training  in  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  trades,  helping 
workers  in  the  major  fields  of  pro- 
<luction.  Consumers,  too,  have  been 
aided  by  extensive  courses  in  home¬ 
making.  Thus  federal  recognition  has 
been  made  of  the  ])roducers  and  of 
the  consumers,  hut  ncjt  of  that  large 
group  that  bridges  the  gap  between 
production  and  consumption — the 
workers  in  the  distributive  trades. 

By  this  new  provision  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  distributive  occu- 
l)ations,  the  major  economic  groups 
in  t)ur  national  business  circle  are 
now  covered.  The  George-Deen  Act 
is  another  step  forward  toward  a 
democratic  system  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  wherein  all  workers  may  learn 
how  to  give  more  satisfactory  service 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the 
peo])le  they  serve. 

Hotv  Will  the  Act  Be  Carried 
Out  in  Pennsylvania?  Provisions 
of  the  George-Deen  Act  are  being 
carried  out  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  State  Board 
of  X'ocational  Education,  a  division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  cooperate  with  local 
boards  of  education  in  the  state  in 
forming  the  individual  community 
programs  of  vocational  education. 


What  Are  Distributive  Occupa¬ 
tions?  Distributive  occupations  rep¬ 
resent  every  type  of  work  where¬ 
in  a  product  or  service  is  sold  to  a 
consumer.  These  occupations  are 
usuallv  recognized  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  divisions : 

1.  Managers  and  oj^erators  of  all 
kinds  of  shops,  stores,  and  com¬ 
mercial  and  personal  service 
businesses. 

2.  Apprentices  and  learners-in- 
training  for  managerial  posi¬ 
tions  in  stores. 

3.  Department  heads,  supervisors, 
and  foremen  in  stores. 

4.  Purchasing  agents  and  general 
buyers  for  all  types  of  retail  and 
wholesale  stores  and  service  or¬ 
ganizations. 

5.  Sales  managers  in  all  kinds  of 
businesses. 

6.  Salespeople  in  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
nesses. 

7.  Store  service  workers  in  con¬ 
tact  with  customers:  Cashiers, 
adjusters,  collectors,  etc. 

8.  Delivery  men  of  all  kinds  of 
businesses. 

9.  Messenger,  bundle,  and  cash 
girls  and  boys  in  stores. 

10.  Miscellaneous :  waiters,  stew¬ 
ards.  etc. 


What  Are  Distributive  Occupa¬ 
tional  Subjects?  Two  types  of  sub¬ 
jects  w'ill  be  taught  in  the  classes 
held  under  the  George-Deen  Act — 
vocational  distributive  subjects  and 
related  distributive  subjects. 

1.  Vocational  distributive  subjects 
involve  the  working  practices  of 
a  distributive  occupation.  The 
subjects  are  studied  for  the  pur- 
])Ose  of  increasing  the  skill, 
technical  knowledge,  or  occu¬ 
pational  information  of  the 
worker.  Salesmanship,  mer¬ 
chandising,  textiles,  would  l)e 
included  in  this  group. 

2.  Related  distributive  subjects 
enlarge  the  understanding,  mor¬ 
ale,  and  judgment  of  workers. 
Subjects  dealing  with  consumer 
demand  for  products,  laws 
affecting  business,  economics  of 
retailing,  are  all  examples  of  re¬ 
lated  subjects. 

What  Kinds  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Classes  Will  Be  Held?  It 
is  specified  that  federal  money  under 
the  George-Deen  Act  can  be  spent 
for  vocational  education  only  in  part- 
time  and  extension  classes.  Three 
kinds  of  part-tirhe  classes  come  un¬ 
der  these  provisions: 
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1.  Classes  organized  for  workers 
who  can  leave  their  daily  em¬ 
ployment  only  a  few  hours  each 
week  to  attend  courses.  These 
classes  will  he  held  in  the  huild- 
ing  where  the  employees  are 
working,  or  in  a  school  huild- 
ing,  and  are  conducted  on  store 
time. 

2.  Short  unit  cour.ses  to  he  taught 
to  a  group  of  workers  during 
the  period  when  they  are  not 
employed.  These  extension 
classes  are  usually  held  in  the 
evening. 

3.  Classes  in  cooperative  school- 
and-em])loyment  education 
where  young  men  and  w’omen 
divide  their  time  between  school 
and  working  experience. 

In  addition  to  these  three  types  of 
part-time  classes,  classes  in  teacher 
training  will  lx;  held  to  instruct 
qualified  teachers  in  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  vocational  education. 

For  What  People  Are  These 
Classes  Planned? 

1.  Boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  en¬ 
ter  a  distributive  occupation 
and  who  want  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  it  through  coopera¬ 
tive  training  classes. 

2.  Workers  in  distributive  occu- 
]>ations  who  want  to  learn  how 
to  do  their  jobs  better. 

3.  ^^'orkers  in  distributive  occu¬ 
pations  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  advancement  in 
their  field. 

4.  W'orkers  in  distributive  occu¬ 
pations  who  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  jobs  because  of 
changing  conditions  in  their 
particular  occupation.  With 
their  previous  experience  as  a 
background,  these  peo]>le  may 
be  trained  for  employment  in 
other  related  fields. 

What  Is  the  Plan  For  the  Part- 
Time  Classes?  Two  types  of  part- 
time  classes  will  be  held : 

1.  Continuous,  part-time  classes 
for  workers  who  can  leave  their 
work  only  a  few  hours  each 
week.  These  courses  may  be 
conducted  for  a  period  of  time 
covering  a  school  term  or  year. 

2.  Short  unit  classes  are  conduct¬ 
ed  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
when  the  worker^  are  not  need¬ 
ed  ‘on  the  job.  These  classes 


may  be  held  several  hours  a  day, 

every  day,  for  a  week  or  longer. 

Students  entering  these  courses 
must  he  at  least  14  years  of  age. 

What  Is  the  Plan  For  Evening 
Classes?  Evening  classes  will  be 
given  in  both  vocational  and  related 
subjects,  the  needs  of  the  working 
group  to  determine  the  type  of 
course.  Whenever'  possible,  separate 
classes  will  be  organized  for  special 
groups  of  workers ;  grocery  store 
salesmen,  dress  shop  managers,  etc. 
Separate  classes  will  he  organized 
when  enrollment  is  sufficient  to  just¬ 
ify  formation  of  class.  Students  must 
be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

What  Is  the  Plan  For  Coopera¬ 
tive  Part-Time  Classes?  The  co¬ 
operative  plan  of  school-and-work 
education  is  planned  to  provide 
preparatory  training  under  actual 
working  conditions  for  young  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  enter  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations.  Under  this 
system,  students  divide  their  school 
hours  between  study  and  work  in  a 
store.  The  hours  spent  in  school  in¬ 
struction.  not  to  be  less  than  13 
hours  a  week,  are  matched  by  hours 
s]ient  on  the  job. 

Under  the  state  rulings,  these 
part-time  employed  young  workers 
will  receive  for  their  working  hours 
a  monetary  rate  comparable  to  that 
paid  to  other  employees.  The  mini¬ 
mum  age  of  entrance  to  these  part- 
time  cooperative  courses  is  16  years, 
except  in  those  instances  where  a 
higher  age  limit  has  been  set  by  law, 
due  to  the  hazards  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion. 

What  Is  the  Supervisory  and 
Teaching  Plan  For  Pennsylvania? 

Local  or  district  supervisors  will 
cooperate  with  local  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  formulating  and  carrying 
on  distributive  education  curriculum 
and  courses  in  the  schools.  They 
will  keep  in  close  contact  with  em¬ 
ployers,  employees,  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  etc.,  in  determining  the  type 
of  classes  to  he  conducted. 

Local  coordinators  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  developing  cooj^rative  re¬ 
lations  between  school  and  store. 
The  coordinator  will  work  with  the 
sigiervisor  in  obtaining  qualified 
teachers  and  in  planning  classroom 
instruction  that  is  in  keeping  with 
current  occupational  ref|uirements. 


What  Are  the  Qualifications  of 
a  Local  Supervisor? 

Practical  working  experience 

At  least  two  years’  experience 
in  a  distributive  occupation,  a  ]^art 
of  this  time  in  a  managerial  ca¬ 
pacity.  In  determining  experi¬ 
ence,  employment  for  less  than 
six  months  in  one  line  of  business 
will  not  be  considered. 

Teaching  experience 

Two  years  of  full  time  teaching 
e.xperience  in  a  field  of  distribu¬ 
tive  education  in  public  schools  or 
retail  organizations. 

General  education 

Graduation  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  with  a 
major  in  distribution,  marketing, 
business  administration,  or  educa¬ 
tion. 

Professional  education 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  in 
education  above  and  beyond  that 
required  for  a  certificate  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  distributive  training.  Six¬ 
teen  of  these  semester  hours  shall 
1)e  in  distributive  education. 

If  the  teacher  cannot  meet  these 
requirements,  a  temporary  certifi¬ 
cate  shall  he  issued  and  the  super¬ 
visor  must  meet  the  requirements 
within  two  years  after  employ¬ 
ment. 

Twelve  of  the  sixteen  seme.ster 
hours  of  vocational  courses  shall 
he  as  follows ; 

Semester  hours 
Teclinii|iie  of  classroom 

supervision  2 

Vocational  education  2 

Supervision  of  distributive 
education  2 

Coordination  of  distributive 
education  2 

Conference  leading  and 
training  2 

Survey  techni(|ne  2 

Curriculum  making  2 

Vocational  guidance  2 

Methods  of  distributive 
education  2 

What  Are  the  Qualifications  of  a 
Coordinator?  The  qualifications  of 
a  coordinator  are  identical  with  those 
of  a  suiiervisor  except  in  professional 
education  requirements.  The  coor¬ 
dinator  shall  have  12  hours  of  edu¬ 
cation  beyond  and  above  that  re¬ 
quired  for  a  state  certificate. 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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Private  Brands  in  Major 


0  dcpartiiicut  stores  have  the 
right  to  expect  a  larger  share 
of  the  appliance  business?  Is 
tliis  Imsiness  worth  the  headaches, 
tlie  efforts  that  have  gone  into  sur¬ 
veys  and  conferences  of  all  sorts  ? 

Can  it  pull  out  of  its  present  un- 
healthy  condition  ? 

We  are  told  that  only  about  one 
out  of  every  five  appliances  going 
into  the  home  is  bought  from  de- 
])artment  stores.  And  that  one 
has,  according  to  the  net  loss  fig¬ 
ures  in  aijpliance  departments, 
been  far  from  profitable. 

We  respect  the  publicity  job 
done  by  the  national  brand  manu¬ 
facturers.  Their  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
grams  have  created  a  tremendous 
appliance  market.  There  can  be  no 
denying  the  fact  that  such  products 
have  earned  a  wide  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance.  which  makes  the  dealer’s 
selling  job  much  easier. 

We  must  appreciate  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  flistrihution  problems.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  department 
store  may  well  question  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  programs  which  are  keyed  to 
the  small  dealer  trade  and  are  not 
practical  to  department  store  dis¬ 
tribution.  From  the  consumer’s 
viewpoint,  too,  can  the  expense  of 
much  of  the  national  advertising, 
display  material  and  other  dealer 
hel^is,  sales  training  courses  and 
sales  contests  be  justified? 

Department  stores  have  played  a 
part  in  the  establishing  of  national 
brands.  Yet  retail  prices  are  set  by 
the  manufacturer  without  regard  to 
the  retailers’  operating  costs.  The 
markup  afforded  when  selling  at  list 
prices  rarely  covers  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business.  When  forced  to  sell 
below  list,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
there  is  no  hope  for  profit.  And, 
again,  many  stores  after  promoting 
national  brands  for  some  time  have 
bad  their  sales  franchise  terminated 
in  favor  of  other  dealers. 

Department  store  merchandising 
methods  are  not  always  consistent 
with  manufacturers’  ideas  of  mini¬ 
mum  purchase  requirements.  Nor 
with  the  idea  of  carrying  and  pro- 


By  SIDNEY  REISMAN 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 

moting  the  national  brand  manufac¬ 
turer’s  complete  line  of  appliances 
regardless  of  weak  items  or  num¬ 
bers.  Department  stores’  dealings 
with  the  manufacturer  are  some¬ 


times  complicated  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  local  distributor  may  disapprove 
of  a  proposed  sales  jirogram  or  with¬ 
hold  sale  specials  offered  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  department  store 
has  proved  it.self  the  best  medium 
for  moving  quantities  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  price  quickly.  Yet  the  ap- 
liance  specials  offered  prohibit  any 
kind  of  fair  mark-up.  as  a  rule.  All 
of  which  amounts  to  saying  that  na¬ 
tional  brand  manufacturers’  pro¬ 
grams  tend  to  lack  that  flexibility 
which  is  so  important  in  department 
store  merchandising. 

Why  do  many  consumers  buy  na¬ 
tional  brands  from  the  small  dealer? 
Principally  because  of  a  cut  price. 
Or  it  might  be  an  alluring  trade-in 
allowance.  Many  small  dealers  op¬ 
erate  without  stock.  They  often 
send  prospects  to  the  department 
store  to  see  the  complete  line  and 
get  the  full  selling  story ;  then  they 
quote  a  cut  price  on  the  model  se¬ 
lected.  The  dealer  may  be  willing 
to  forego  a  fair  profit  that  should 
apply  against  his  operating  costs, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  sale  quote 
a  price  only  a  few  dollars  above  his 
cost.  The  department  store  is  the 
loser  whether  it  makes  the  competi¬ 
tive  sale  or  not. 

W’e  have  also  had  reports  of  un¬ 
warranted  cut  prices  quoted  under 
the  guise  of  apartment  house  sales. 

Department  store  executives  have 


Can  the  department  store  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  appliance  business?  Blooming- 
dale’s  answer  is — decidedly  yes!  Says 
Mr.  Reisman:  “We  believe  in  our 
ability  to  prove  the  department  store 
the  most  economical  distributor  of 
appliances.  We  believe  private  brands 
are  the  answer  until  national  brand 
manufacturers  can  evolve  a  scheme 
for  making  their  distribution  profit¬ 
able  to  department  stores.” 


Appliances 


at  various  times  complained  to 
manufacturers  about  the  cut  price 
situation  and  offered  to  help  clean 
it  up.  This  has  resulted  in  a  few 
dealers  being  shut  off  by  the  manu- 
facturer.  but  rarely  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  outlet  been  touched.  As  in 
many  other  branded  merchandise 
fields,  a  little  salve  on  occasions 
has  seemed  more  expedient  than 
a  complete  diagnosis. 

Under  these  conditions,  can 
the  department  store  do  a  better 
appliance  business?  Our  own 
store’s  answer  and  that  of  the 
buying  group  to  which  we  lielong 
is — decidedly  yes!  We  l)elieve  in 
our  ability  to  prove  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  the  most  ecfmomical 
distributor  of  ai)pliances.  We  be- 
live  private  brands  are  the  answer 
until  national  brand  manufacturers 
can  evolve  a  scheme  for  making 
their  distribution  profitable  to  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

The  outstanding  success  of  one 
large  chain  with  their  controlled 
brand — ^their  refrigerator  sales  last 
year  are  said  to  be  topped  by  only 
one  national  brand — has  not  been 
accidental  but  the  logical  result  of 
a  sound  merchandising  and  selling 
program.  We  believe  their  success 
can  be  paralleled  by  department 
stores  buying  and  promoting  in  a 
group  way. 

Four  years  ago  we  at  Blooming- 
dale’s  started  to  work  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Merchandising  Corporation 
in  developing  the  AMC  appliance 
lines.  They  now  include  refrigera¬ 
tors,  gas  ranges,  washers  and  iron- 
ers,  and  vacuum  cleaners.  As  the 
lines  broadened  to  cover  customers’ 
wants  in  these  items,  our  store  dis¬ 
continued  most  national  brands. 

The  major  requirement  for  our 
private  brand  was :  that  it  must  offer 
our  customers  better  value  for  the 
dollar  paid  than  they  get  in  national 
branded  appliances.  This  required  a 
sound  job  of  planning — styling,  sell¬ 
ing  features,  retail  price  lines;  buy¬ 
ing  costs  stripped  to  actual  produc¬ 
tion  costs  so  as  to  yield  a  normal 
mark-up;  less  waste  in  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  152) 
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F.  T.  C.  Applies  the  Brake  to 
Cosmetics  “Glamour”  Advertising 

By  DONAL  G.  MURPHY, 

Assistant  Manager,  Vendor  Relations  Bureau 


IT  is  now  evident  that  Federal 
Trade  Commission  activity  against 
advertisers  of  cosmetics  and  drugs 
is  on  the  increase  and  may  soon 
reach  a  point  undreamed  of  until  the 
passage  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act. 
Many  more  complaints  have  been 
issued  in  the  past  two  months 
against  cosmetics  manufacturers 
than  in  any  similar  previous  period, 
and  the  signs  jxjint  to  intensified  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  future. 

The  evil  that  the  FTC  usually 
sought  to  remedy  in  the  jiast  under 
such  laws  was  unfair  competition  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  new  Act, 
in  its  sections  dealing  with  cosmetics 
and  drugs,  has  an  entirely  different 
aim:  the  protection  of  the  ultimate 
consumer.  As  a  result,  the  whole 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  suppress¬ 
ion  of  advertising  that  may  cause 
loss  (of  money  or  of  health)  to  the 
consumer,  aside  from  its  possible 
effect  on  a  business  competitor. 

Second,  the  new  Act  puts  the  re¬ 
tailer  on  a  basis  of  equal  resiK)nsi- 
bility  with  the  manufacturer  as  to 
Federal  action  jiroceeding  against 
any  infringement  of  its  prf)visions. 
It  is  true  that,  since  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  normally  the  only  person 
who  can  definitely  ascertain  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  product  and  the  i)robable 
effects  of  its  use,  he  will  of  necessity 
have  to  take  over  most  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  But  no  matter  what 
guarantees  the  manufacturer  may 
■give  in  good  faith  as  to  his  product, 
and  as  to  any  advertisiiig  material 
for  that  product  supplied  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  by  him,  the  fact  remains  that 
from  now  on  the  retailer  must  be 
eternally  vigilant  if  he  is  to  avoid 
'trouble. 

One  other  point  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  Unlike  others,  the  new 
law  does  not  demand  literal  truth 
or  penalize  literal  falsehood :  rather 
it  goes  further  and  sets  up  as  the 
basis  of  judgment  the  impression 
that  is  created  in  the  mind  of  the 


Recent  cease-and-desist  orders 
issued  against  cosmetics  manu¬ 
facturers  are  studied  to  de¬ 
termine  probable  course  of 
Wbeeler-Lea  Act  enforcement. 


average  consumer  by  any  representa¬ 
tion.  The  definition  of  falsehood  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Act  has  been  descrilKid 
as  a  “masterpiece  of  jirotection”  for 
the  consumer  and  the  honest  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  while  its  application  will 
certainly  require  more  stringent  ex¬ 
amination  of  copy,  it  will  also  prove 
a  boon  to  the  ethical  advertiser. 

Recent  FTC  Activities 

As  a  guide  to  the  policies  that  are 
now  being  followed  by  the  Federal 
'I'rade  Commission  it  may  he  in¬ 
structive  to  glance  at  some  of  the 
complaints  issued  and  slijHilations 
received  by  the  Commission  which 
have  recently  come  to  the  attention 
of  this  Bureau. 

A  common  cause  of  complaint  by 
the  Commission  is  brought  out  in  a 
stipulation  recently  entered  into  by 
a  manufacturer  of  oil  shampoos  and 
hair  dyes.  The  respondent  company 
agreed  to  cease  advertising  that  their 
sl;anqx)o  left  the  hair  in  a  natural 
state  or  in  “i)erfect  condition”  and 
that  it  tinted  the  hair  “by  nature’s 
own  method”.  These  are  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  kinds  of  claims  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past  by  many 
manufacturers  even  though  it  was 
common  knowledge  that  the  claims 
could  not  have  been  true;  and  it  is 
this  type  of  statement  particularly 
that  the  FTC  seems  anxious  to  put 
a  stop  to  now. 

Another  claim  which  the  FTC  has 
always  refused  to  allow  is  that  any 
preparation,  applied  externally,  will 
build  new  skin  tissue  or  replace  old 
tissue.  This  point  was  raised  in  a 
complaint  made  early  in  May  against 
the  manufacturer  of  a  number  of 
cosmetic  preparations.  The  com¬ 


plaint,  after  stating  that  the  respon¬ 
dent’s  claims  had  been  that  his 
preparations  would  replace  old  tissue 
and  banish  wrinkles,  pointed  out  that 
no  external  applications  would  have 
these  effects ;  that  wrinkles  are 
caused  by  a  change  in  tissues  and 
that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  mechani¬ 
cal  treatments  and  the  use  of  facial 
creams  will  have  no  effect  on  them. 
The  Commission  also  charged  that 
other  claims  of  the  manufacturer, 
for  instance,  that  the  use  of  his 
preparations  would  eliminate  sallow- 
ncss  and  enlarged  pores  and  produce 
“the  lovely  clear  glow  of  natural 
youth”,  were  likewise  not  jiermissi- 
ble. 

In  an  even  more  recent  case,  the 
Commission  issued  a  complaint 
against  the  manufacturer  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  wave  apidication  which  seeks 
to  restrain  the  respondent  from 
claiming  that  his  product  is  good  for 
the  hair;  the  FTC  states  that  the 
preparation  actually  does  not  contain 
any  ingredient  that  is  beneficial  to 
the  hair,  and  also  that  other  repre¬ 
sentations  that  the  product  has  been 
tested  by  famous  laboratories  and 
that  it  is  used  by  many  Hollywood 
stars  are  untrue. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  indi¬ 
cation  of  all  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  list 
of  proix)sed  hearings  on  F'l'C  com¬ 
plaints  (issued  on  May  21)  covering 
all  American  industries,  six  out  of 
the  fourteen  cases  listed  concerned 
units  of  the  drug  and  cosmetic  in¬ 
dustries. 

Thus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  intends 
to  exercise  its  powers  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  in  cleaning  up  on  misleading 
cosmetics  advertising.  While  it  is 
true  that  thus  far  the  Commission  has 
not  moved  against  retailers,  the  best 
opinion  is  that  that  body  is  only 
waiting  for  a  clear-cut  case  in  which 
to  test  its  powers,  and  the  retailer 
should  not  hesitate  to  exercise  ex¬ 
treme  caution. 
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Pili'alls  to  Be  Avoided 
Tliis  writer  has  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  a  number  of  FTC  cease-and- 
desist  orders  issued  against  cosmet¬ 
ics  mannfacturers  and  has  also  liad 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Irving  C.  Fox,  NRDCA 
counsel,  as  to  the  probable  effect  of 
the  W  heeler-Lea  Act  on  selected 
current  cosmetics  advertising  mate¬ 
rial.  study  of  these  sources  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  are  several  types  of 
infringement  that  have  in  the  i)ast 
and  will  in  the  future  induce  promi)t 
and  effective  action  by  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

(ll  Facial  Creams:  Although 
mo.st  retailers  are  undoubtedly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
claims  made  for  various  skin  creams 
cannot  possibly  be  completely  true, 
there  has  been  some  tendency  in  the 
past  to  advertise  at  least  the 
“possible”  claims,  if  only  because  un¬ 
der  the  old  law'  retailers  could  not 
normallv  l)e  reached  bv  the  jienalties 
of  the  FTC. 

One  claim  that  has  been  made  by 
a  nnml)er  of  facial  cream  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  i)ast  and  that  has  never 
Ix-en  countenanced  by  the  FTC  is 
that  their  preparation  will  "rebuild” 
aged  tissue,  thus  removing  wrinkles, 
large  iH)res,  lines  and  practically 
every  other  "ill  tliat  He.sh  is  heir  to.” 
In  the  same  way,  many  resources 
have  claimed  that  their  skin  creams 
contained  oils  that  were  identical  to 
the  natural  oils  in  the  skin  and 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
skin  as  these  oils  which  age  had  to 
some  extent  removed — it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  such  claims 
have  never  been  permitted.  The 
FTC  has  never  admitted  that  V’ita- 
mins  A  and  D  would  benefit  the  skin 
in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
contained  in  the  usual  cream ;  fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  sex  hormones  in 
this  type  of  product. 

There  is  another  group  of  prepa¬ 
rations,  whose  chief  use  is  as  an 
astringent,  for  which  great  claims 
are  made  in  revivifying  the  skin. 
Often,  references  are  made  to  the 
healthful  glow’”  which  is  produced 
by  the  application  of  such  lotions. 
Actually,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  mere¬ 
ly  contain  irritants  which  cause  the 
skin  to  react  in  the  stated  fashion 
without  any  benefit  whatever ;  while, 
in  cases  where  the  individual  is  al¬ 
lergic  to  the  irritant  or  has  a  sensi¬ 


tive  skin,  these  lotions  may  actually 
l)e  harmful. 

Finally,  there  are  some  prepara¬ 
tions  put  out  as  special  facial  creams 
designed  to  eradicate  blackheads  and 
enlarged  pores  w’hose  advantages  are 
entirely  imaginary  and  whose  sale  is 
a  complete  fraud  on  the  consumer. 

In  many  of  the  facial  products  of 
all  these  types  there  is  great  empha¬ 
sis  i)laced  on  the  time  in  which  they 
will  lx‘  efficacious.  Many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  modestly  stated  that  an 
ap])lication  of  their  cream  will  re¬ 
move  all  wrinkles  overnight,  and 
double  chins  and  puffs  under  the 
eyes  need  not  worry  the  customer 
who  can  afford  a  jar  or  two  of  their 
product.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
stat«  that  retailers  who  publish  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  sort  or  allow  such 
statements  to  be  sent  out  in  circulars 
or  ])ackage  inserts  from  their  stores 
are  simply  asking  for  trouble. 

(2 1  Hair  Preparations:  The  same 
comments  that  were  made  in  regard 
to  facial  creams  apply  to  many 
preparations  for  the  hair.  Just  as 
the  FTC  refuses  to  allow  any  claim 
that  skin  applications  can  restore 
natural,  or  the  equivalent  of  natural, 
oils  to  the  skin  tissue,  so  the  state¬ 
ments  of  shampoo  and  hair  oil  manu¬ 
facturers  to  the  same  effect  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  hair  have  always 
been  banned.  Most  claims  that  such 
products  will  actually  eradicate  dan¬ 
druff,  cure  baldness  or  stimulate 
dormant  hair  roots  to  new  growth 
have  also  been  disallowed. 

The  FTC  has  been  particularly 
quick  to  “crack  down”  on  manufac¬ 
turers  of  hair  dyes  who  make  any 
claims  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
preparation  is  an  efficient  coloring 
material.  All  statements  that  such 
dyes  can  have  any  effect  in  restoring 
natural  coloring  have  been  forbid¬ 
den.  Also,  since  many  cheap  dyes 
have  proven  very  harmful  in  the 
past,  the  Commission  has  been  very 
careful  to  stop  such  sales  and  penal¬ 
ize  the  vendors  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  hair  dyes  or  cosmetics 
containing  coal  tar  dyes  which  may 
be  used  on  the  eyelids  or  eyelashes 
may  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
eyes.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
such  products  should  be  plainly 
labelled  to  indicate  this  danger. 

(3)  Eye  Lotions,  etc.:  Some  pro- 
(lucers  have  gotten  out  eye  lotions 


and  claimed  that  their  use  would 
"strengthen  the  eyes”  and  "keep  the 
eyes  young”.  As  far  as  is  known, 
there  is  no  external  application 
which  will  actually  strengthen  the 
eyes  and,  in  dealing  with  such  deli¬ 
cate  organs,  it  is  very  foolhardy  for 
thq  retailer  to  issue  claims  that  may 
result  in  serious  injury.  This  also 
applies  to  the  lotions  and  salves 
which  are  .supix)sed  to  remove 
wrinkles  and  blemishes  from  the 
skin  around  the  eyes  and  the  eye¬ 
lashes — e.xperience  has  shown  that 
the  average  user  is  very  apt  to  in- 
Iroduce  such  materials  into  the  eye 
itself,  often  with  disastrous  results. 

(41  Reducing  Nostrums:  It  is 
ixrhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  most  reducing  ])reparations  are 
1‘ither  completely  useless  or  are  actu¬ 
ally  dangerous  to  the  user’s  health — 
ihe  retailer  who  sells  such  products 
<loes  so  at  his  own  risk. 

*  ♦  * 

There  are  many  other  types  of 
toilet  goods,  drugs  and  cosmetics  in 
the  advertising  of  which  the  retailer 
must  l)e  careful.  For  instance,  the 
FTC  has  almost  always  disallowed 
claims  that  ordinary  tooth  powders 
and  i)astes  can  cure  diseased  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  teeth  and  gums;  in  the 
same  way,  the  statements  that  vari¬ 
ous  absorlxnts  can  sto])  all  muscular 
pains,  or  that  some  antiseptics  can 
kill  all  the  germs  present  in  the 
mouth  have  been  banned. 

From  the  foregoing  study  it  will 
1)0  seen  that  a  definite  brake  on 
over-glamorous  and  untruthful  ad¬ 
vertising  can  and  will  Ix'  applied  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
through  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act.  The 
retailer  now  finds  himself  in  the  new 
position  of  being  responsible  under 
law  for  the  advertisements  he  prints 
or  disseminates,  and,  to  avoid  seri¬ 
ous  penalty,  he  must  exercise  great 
care.  Of  course,  due  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  primary  responsibility,  it 
is  expected  that  the  normal  course  in 
the  future  will  be  for  the  latter  to 
protect  those  who  buy  from  him. 
But,  no  matter  what  agreements 
may  be  arrived  at  in  this  re.spect,  the 
retailer’s  only  complete  protection 
will  be  his  own  efforts  to  ensure  that 
all  advertisements  issued  by  his  or¬ 
ganization  pass  the  high  standards 
of  truthfulness  and  accuracy  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 
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Organization  of  Merchandise  Groups 
Before  Board  of  Directors 

By  T.  L.  BLANKS 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


Acting  in  response  to  a  per¬ 
sistent  demand  from  member 
stores  for  the  formation  of 
groups  to  work  upon  the  problems 
of  individual  departments,  Herschel 
Lutes,  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Chairman  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  develop  a  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  for  ihc  eslahlishment  of 
such  groups  on  a  national  basis.  If 
the  plan  is  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  a  work¬ 
able  method  of  financing  the  activi¬ 
ties  is  arrived  at.  the  Merchandising 
Division  will  proceed  immediately 
to  organize  the  first  of  the  many 
wanted  groups. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President 
Saul  Cohn,  groups  will  he  estab¬ 
lished  first  of  all  for  each  of  the 
major  divisions  of  the  store : 

Ready-to-Wear 
Home  Furni.shings 
Men’s  Wear 
Main  Floor 
Basement 

These  may  later  be  broken  down 
into  finer  dissections,  as  conditions 
w'arrant. 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  divisional  groups  is  to  give 
the  merchandisers  and  buyers  of 
each  broad  classification  of  merchan¬ 
dise  an  opportunity  to  work  together 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  departments  under 
their  supervision,  and  to  enable  them 
to  study  the  application  of  NRDGA 
policies,  legislation.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules,  and  similar  mat¬ 
ters,  to  their  deiiartments. 

•  Some  effort  in  this  direction  was 
made  in  past  years,  through  the 
buyer  group  meetings  sponsored  by 
the  Merchandising  Division  for  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  These  meetings, 
however,  reached  very  few  people 
outside  the  New  York  area,  and 
there  was  no  formal,  organization 
for  financing,  planning,  and  carrying 


through  the  activities  the  groups 
wished  to  undertake. 

Although  i)resent  plans  are  still 
only  tentative,  and  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  NRDGA,  it  is  not  amiss  to  offer 
here  the  broad  objectives  of  group 
organization : 

A.  What  they  can  accomplish 

1.  Creation  of  live,  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  department 

2.  Advantages  of  working  to¬ 
gether  toward  a  solution  of 
mutual  problems. 

3.  Serving  as  a  vocal  medium 
for  solving  problems  jointly 
with  manufacturers 

4.  Providing  an  effective  me¬ 
dium  of  expression  for  mer¬ 
chandisers  of  the  department 

5.  Developing  friendlier  rela¬ 
tions  with  manufacturers 

6.  Developing  more  profitable 
operation  methods  for  the 
department 

7.  Acting  as  a  medium  for  edu¬ 
cation  of  buyers  with  respect 
to — 

a.  Legislation 
h.  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  rulings 

c.  Trends  in  consumer  re¬ 
lations  and  informative 
laljeling 

8.  Acting  as  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  answering  ques¬ 
tions  from  member  stores 
on  merchandising  problems. 

B.  What  service  NRDGA  can 

render  them 

1.  Arranging  meetings  and 
programs 

2.  Maintaining  up-to-date  lists 
of  buyers  and  merchandisers 
of  the  department 

3.  Issuing  bulletins  regularly 
on  subjects  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  buyers  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas,  news,  edu¬ 
cational  features,  etc. 


4.  Making  surveys  and  re¬ 
search  studies  on  problems 
of  special  concern  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  (Examples:  mer¬ 
chandise  control,  staple  stock 
list  and  classification  sheet) 

5.  Helping  to  organize  local 
chapters  and  plan  their 
activities. 

C.  Some  individual  departments 

which  could  he  served 

1 .  Ready-to-wear 

2.  Ready-to-wear  accessories 

3.  Main  floor  departments 

4.  Cosmetics  and  toilet  goods 

5.  Infants’  and  children’s  wear 

6.  Men’s  wear 

7.  Piece  goods 

8.  Furniture  and  floor 
coverings 

9.  Housewares,  china  and 
glassware 

10.  Draperies  and  lamps 

11.  Major  appliances 

12.  Basement  merchandise 

D.  Committee  in  charge  of  organ¬ 

izing  and  developing  groups; 

William  Weisenberg  (Chair¬ 
man),  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Harold  W.  Brightman,  L.  Bam- 
l)erger  &■  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Joseph  P.  Doody,  Wolf  &  Dcs- 
sauer.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

John  D.  Hughes.  Denholm  & 
McKay  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  E.  Oxenreiter,  Joseph  Home 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

«  «  « 

The  number  of  special  groups  for 
which  there  is  a  field  of  activities  is, 
of  course,  as  great  as  the  number 
of  departments  in  the  store  For 
practical  purposes,  however,  it  is 
planned  to  Ijegin  work  with  broad, 
major  classifications  of  merchan¬ 
dise  rather  than  with  individual  de¬ 
partments.  If  the  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  approved,  Ready-to-Wear 
and  Home  Furnishings  will  l)e  the 
first  two  groups  to  he  organized, 
{Continued  on  page  142) 
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Topics  of  the  Month  in 

The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Socicd  Security 

Recent  mlings  and  other  items 
of  information  related  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Federal  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  are  covered  in  the 
paragraphs  which  follow.  Previous 
rulings  of  interest  to  the  retail  craft, 
through  No.  285,  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  earlier  bulletins.  (Rulings 
S.S.T.  286  and  287  do  not  affect  re¬ 
tail  operation.) 

S.S.T.  No.  288 — When  To  Report 
Wages  on  Form  SS-1  (a) 
{Federal  Old-Age  Benefits). 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1937, 
Regulations  91  were  amended  to 
IK-nuit  taxpayers  to  include  on  tax 
returns  of  one  period,  wages  apjdica- 
ble  to  a  prior  period.  This  amend¬ 
ment  to  the.  Regulations,  Article 
402'/2.  has  recently  been  explained 
in  more  detail  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  response  to  a  sjiecific 
inquiry. 

The  ta.x  under  Title  VIII  is  levied 
u|X)n  wages  paid  or  constructively 
paid.  Under  Article  40214.  where 
prior  to  January  1,  1940,  wages  for 
a  payroll  period  ending  in  one  quar¬ 
ter  are  not  i)aid  until  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  cpiarter,  they  may  at 
the  employer’s  option  he  included  on 
the  return  for  such  (prior)  quarter. 
Two  e.xamples  are  cited  by  the 
Treasury  Dei^artment. 

( 1 )  W’ages  for  a  ])ayroil  period 
ending  March  31  are  ixiid  A^iril  5 
prior  to  filing  return  SS-1  (a). 
These  wages  were  not  “construc¬ 
tively  paid”  prior  to  .-\pril  1.  The 
taxpayer  may,  at  his  option,  include 
such  wages  on  its  return  for  the 
first  quarter. 

(2)  Taxable  wages  paid  April  2 
for  the  week  ending  April  2.  Em¬ 
ployer  has  no  o]>tion  hut  to  report  all 
of  such  wages  for  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year. 

(Note:  The  option  is  only  grant¬ 
ed  with  respect  to  wages  prior  to 
January  1,  1940,  because  at  that  time 
the  rate  advances  and  the  higher  rate 
would  apply  to  wage  payments  made 
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in  January,  1940,  applicable  to  pay¬ 
roll  periods  ending  in  December, 
thus  making  it  mandatory  to  include 
such  wage  payments  (unless  con¬ 
structively  paid  prior  to  January  1) 
in  the  tax  returns  to  which  the  high¬ 
er  rate  would  apply.) 

*  *  ♦ 

New  Revenue  Act  Allows  Credit 
or  Refund  to  Certain  Social 
Security  Taxpayers  —  Section 
810  of  the  1938  Revenue  Act. 

Any  taxpayer  who  i)aid  State  Un¬ 
employment  taxes  for  1936  after  fil¬ 
ing  his  Federal  Return  (due  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1937)  and' who,  because  of 
the  fact  that  his  State  tax  was  not 
paid  prior  to  the  filing  of  his  Federal 
return,  lost  credit  for  State  contri¬ 
butions  in  connection  with  payment 
of  the  Federal  Tax  may  now  obtain 
credit  or  refund. 

This  will  affect  employers  in 
States  which  enacted  Unemployment 
Insurance  legislation  in  1936  hut  did 
not  begin  the  collection  of  taxes  un¬ 
til  after  January  31,  1937;  also  em¬ 
ployers  who,  for  any  reason,  did  not 
l)ay  all  or  part  of  1936  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  taxes  prior  to  Jatiuary  31, 
1937,  or  who,  for  any  reastm,  have 
not  yet  paid  such  taxes  but  will  do 
so  within  60  days  after  the  1938 
Revenue  Act  became  law. 

Refund  of  any  amount  due  tax- 
jiayers  in  accordance  with  Section 
810  of  the  Revenue  Act  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  e.xisting  law  gov¬ 
erning  erroneous  and  illegal  collec¬ 
tions,  without,  however,  the  ])ayment 
of  interest. 

*  *  ♦ 

Are  Your  Outside  Salespeople 

Covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act? 

Generally  speaking,  outside  selling 
personnel  have  presented  difficult 
l)roblems  with  respect  to  their  cov¬ 
erage  as  employees  or  exemption  as 
independent  contractors  under  the 


Federal  Social  Security  .Act.  In 
many  cases  there  exists  a  clear  cut 
relationship  between  the  store  and 
the  outside  salesperson  which  is  of  an 
employer  and  employee  status  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Regulations  governing 
the  administration  of  the  Act.  In 
other  situations  the  master  and  ser¬ 
vant  relationship  is  doubtful — where 
jKissihly  the  salesperson  works  at  his 
will,  has  no  specific  territory,  and 
may  have  other  employment. 

In  case  of  such  doubtful  situations 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  will 
make  decisions  upon  receipt  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  form  of  answers  to 
a  special  questionnaire,  SS-8,  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Bureau. 

Interested  memljers  should  obtain 
copies  of  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
lease.  May  17.  1938,  Mimeograph 
Coll.  No.  4767. 

* 

Netv  Form  for  Corrections  of 
Title  VIII  reports. 

The  Treasury  department  has 
provided  a  new  form,  .SS-l(c),  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  corrections 
and  adjustments  of  items  omitted 
from  or  erroneously  reported  on 
employers’  returns.  Title  VIII  (Old- 
.Age  Benefits). 

Form  SS-l(c)  must  he  filed  with 
local  collectors  in  duplicate  and 
signed  by  the  employer  in  the  usual 
manner. 

♦  ♦  * 

Recent  Ruling  on  Accrual  of 
Federal  Payroll  Taxes. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  ruling  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  affecting  the  accruals  of 
taxes  under  Titles  VIII  and  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

According  to  this  ruling,  taxes  xm- 
der  Title  \TII  may  not  be  accrued 
until  the  wages  to  which  they  apply 
have  been  paid  or  constructively 
paid.  (It  should  be  recalled  that 
Title  VIII  taxes  are  levied  against 
wages  paid  whereas  Title  IX  are 
against  wages  payable.)  According¬ 
ly,  it  follows  that  stores  closing  their 
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books  at  the  end  of  January,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  not  accrue  the  Title 
VIII  taxes  against  accrued  wages  as 
of  January  31st,  for  income  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

Taxes  under  Title  IX  are  levied 
against  wages  payable  as  noted 
above.  Howere,  according  to  the 
ruling  the  fixed  liability  is  only  \0% 
of  the  ascertained  tax.  the  remainder 
l)eing  a  contingent  liability  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  on  December  3L'>t  of 
each  current  calendar  year  the  par¬ 
ticular  state  Unemployment  Laws 
covering  the  employer  are  certified 
by  the  Social  Security  Hfiard  as 
meeting  the  standards  which  would 
permit  the  employer  to  deduct  credit 
for  payments  to  the  state  up  to  90% 
of  the  Federal  tax. 


Comment ;  It  might  be  argued  that 
the  full  tax  liability  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  fixed  liability  and 
that  there  exists  a  contingent  credit 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  state  and 
yet  another  fixed  liability,  the 
amount  due  the  state  irrespective  of 
the  certification  of  its  law  on  Decem- 
l)er  31st  hy  the  Social  Security 
Board.  As  a  practical  matter  the  de¬ 
cision  does  nf)t  affect  member  stores 
generally,  since  the  state  taxes  are 
fixed  liabilities  and  may  be  accrued. 
A  retailer,  say  an  operator  of  leased 
departments,  not  covered  by  a  state 
law  (too  few  employees  in  any  one 
state)  hut  covered  by  the  Federal 
law  would  be  affected,  since  he  could 
not  accrue  the  full  Federal  tax,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  ruling. 


Causes  and  Remedies  of  Shortages 
in  Piece  Goods  Departments 

By  Arthur  Braverman 

Inventory  Supervisor,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  merchandise  .sold  in  the 
Piece  Goods  Departments  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  from  that  in  other  de¬ 
partments  in  so  far  as  each  indi¬ 
vidual  sale  is  part  of  a  bulk  item 
and  very  rarely  does  the  part  sold 
bear  a  price  or  quantity  ticket.  Due 
to  the  above,  certain  complications 
enter  into  the  operation  of  these  de¬ 
partments,  and  if  they  are  not  care¬ 
fully  watched  serious  shortages  may 
occur. 

The  following  are  .some  of  the 
shortages  aiiplicahle  to  the  Yard 
Goods  Departments,  with  remedies 
for  their  control. 

Cause:  1.  Short  shiiJinents  of  yard¬ 
age  by  vendor. 

Remedy:  Test  check  the  yardage 
on  a  number  of  pieces  on  each 
shipment  from  each  vendor  to  see 
if  yardage  agrees  with  amount  in¬ 
voiced.  Make  claims  against  ven¬ 
dors  for  any  shortages  detected. 

Cause:  2.  Error  in  pricing  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Remedy:  Check  the  merchandise 
coming  from  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  to  make  certain  that  each 
piece  is  priced  correctly. 

Cause:  3.  Loss  of  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  Receiving  Department  and 
selling  floor. 

Remedy:  Test  check  merchandise 


coming  to  the  selling  floor  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  received  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

Cause :  4.  Errors  in  recording  mark- 
downs  and  markups. 

Remedy:  Where  permanent  price 
changes  are  made  make  sure  that 
each  holt  of  merchandise  is  ac¬ 
curately  measured  before  record¬ 
ing  the  yardage  on  price  change 
re]X)rt  and  have  merchandise  re¬ 
marked  accordingly.* 

Cause:  5.  Failure  to  record  mark- 
downs  on  remnants. 

Remedy:  Wheti  pricing  remnants 
make  sure  that  markdown  is  listed 
before  merchandise  is  put  on  sale. 

Cause:  6.  Failure  to  record  proper 
yardage  and  retail  on  returns  to 
vendors. 

Remedy:  A  careful  check  should  be 
made  of  the  yardage  and  retail 
price  to  see  that  the  return  goods 
claim  reflects  the  actual  yardage 
returned  at  the  proper  retail. 

Cause:  7.  Failure  to  record  mark- 
downs  for  samples. 

Remedy:  Make  sure  that  samples 


*4.  Note:  “Special  sales”  price  changes 
may  be  handled  on  an  “as  sold”  basis 
by  having  the  salesclerk  keep  a  record 
of  the  yardage  sold  and  reporting 
same  to  the  buyer  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 


given  over  the  counter  are  re¬ 
corded  as  markdowns. 

Make  sure  that  samples  given 
to  the  advertising  and  display  de¬ 
partments  are  recorded  on  an  ex¬ 
pense  transfer. 

Cause:  7a.  Failure  to  record  mark- 
downs  on  allowances  to  customers. 
Remedy:  Make  sure  that  all  allow¬ 
ances  given  to  customers  are  re¬ 
corded  on  markdowns  at  the  end 
of  each  day. 

Cause:  8.  Giving  overmea.surement 
to  customer. 

Remedy:  Test  check  the  yardage  on 
sales  made  hy  each  clerk  to  make 
sure  that  no  overmeasurements- 
are  given  to  customers.  Call  tO’ 
the  attention  of  the  salesclerk  any 
irregularities  that  are  found. 

Cause:  9.  Selling  merchandise  at 
wrong  price. 

Remedy:  As  the  yardage  sold  car¬ 
ries  no  price  ticket,  have  a  com¬ 
petent  person  test  check  the  sales 
of  each  salesclerk  to  make  sure 
that  the  merchandise  sold  is  at  the 
correct  price. 

Cause:  10.  Incorrect  extension  of 
retail  on  salescheck. 

Remedy:  Supply  each  salesperson 
with  a  chart  showing  the  price 
lines  at  various  yardages  extended 
to  total  retail,  so  that  the  clerk 
has  no  calculation  to  make. 

Cause:  11.  Incorrect  handling  of 
customers’  returns. 

Remedy:  Check  the  yardage  on  all 
customers’  returns.  Make  sure 
that  the  piece  of  material  shows 
the  same  yardage  and  price  as 
that  shown  on  the  customer’s 
credit,  before  merchandise  is 
placed  in  stock. 

Cause:  12.  Inefficiency  in  taking 
physical  inventory. 

Remedy:  Remeasure  every  piece  of 
yard  goods  in  the  department  be¬ 
fore  inventory  is  actually  taken. 
This  may  be  done  by  yardstick, 
measuring  machine  or  any  other 
method  that  will  give  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  measurements.  Test  check 
the  measurements  before  actual 
listing  is  begun.  Make  certain 
that  yardage  and  price  is  listed 
correctly  on  inventory  sheets. 

The  above,  in  addition  to  causes 
affecting  shortages  in  the  other  de¬ 
partments  make  for  shortages  in  the 
yard  goods  departments. 
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The  Revenue  Act  of  1938  Ancdyzed 


The  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  which 
j;oes  into  effect  July  1,  1938,  has 
a  numljer  of  iinix)rtant  changes 
of  interest  to  retail  stores.  In  some 
cases  rates  are  revised,  while  in 
others  such  excise  taxes  as  those  col¬ 
lected  on  furs,  cameras,  toilet  prepa¬ 
rations  (soaps,  dentifrices,  mouth 
washes)  are  entirely  removed.  A 
complete  analysis  of  the  new  act  was 
recently  issued  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  which 
we  jirint  here  in  full  as  follows: 

SOMK  OF  THE  MOKE  IMPORTANT 
POINTS  OF  THE  REVENUE  ACT 
OE  1938 

(The  .Section  references  unless  otherwise 
noted  are  to  the  1938  Act.) 

INDIVIDUAL  T. AXES— (Sections  11 
and  12) 

Both  the  Normal  Tax  and  Surtax 
rates  remain  unchanged  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  Law. 

GENERAL  CORPORATION  TAX— 
(Sections  13  and  14) 

Corporations  With  Net  Incomes  of 
$25,000  or  less  will  be  taxed  according 
to  the  following  scale ; — 

1254%  on  first  $5,0(X) 

14%  on  next  $15,000 
16%  on  remainder  (up  to  $25,000). 
Under  the  1936  Act  the  rates  were  8% 
to  13%  for  the  first  $40,000  of  net 
income. 

The  tax  on  corporations  of  this  class 
(less  than  $25,000)  will  apply  against 
what  is  termed  “Special  Class  Net  In¬ 
come”  as  shown  in  the  following  com¬ 
putation  : — 

Corporate  Net  Income  $24,000 

Less  Interest  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Bonds  500 

.Adjusted  Net  Income  $23,500 

Dividends  Received  Credit 
(85%  of  dividends  from 
other  corporations  —  85% 
of  $1,000)  850 

Special  Class  Net  Income  $22,650 
Tax— 1254%  on  $5.000— $625 
”  14%  on  $15,000— $2,100 

”  16%  on  $2,650— $424 

Total  Tax  . $3,149 

Under  the  1936  Act — provided  no  un¬ 
distributed  profits  tax  was  incurred,  the 
total  tax  would  be  $2,584.50. 

*  «  *  * 

Corporations  With  Net  Incomes 
Slightly  in  Excess  of  $25,(X)0  may  com¬ 
pute  the  tax  due  on  the  basis  applicable 
to  corporations  having  net  incomes  in 
excess  of  $25,000  or  on  an  alternative 
basis  so  that  the  net  income  after  taxes 


need  not  be  reduced  to  an  amount  which 
would  be  less  than  would  have  been 
available  after  taxes  had  the  corpora¬ 
tion  earned  only  $25,000. 

Thus,  where  the  net  income  does  not 
include  interest  on  government  obliga¬ 
tions  nor  dividends,  the  following  cal¬ 
culation  would  l)e  proper  in  the  case  of 
a  corporation  having  a  net  income  of 
$26,000:— 


Net  Income  . $26,000 

Tax  under  12)4%,  14%  &  16% 

brackets — up  to  $25,0(X) _  3,525 

Tax  at  32%  on  excess  of  in¬ 
come  ($1,(X)0)  .  320 

Total  Tax .  $3,845 


This  tax  woidd  be  less  than  the  tax  at 
1654%  ($4,290)  which  would  apply 
under  the  method  to  l)e  used  for  cor¬ 
porations  generally  with  incomes  over 
$25,(X)0,  taking  maximum  credit  for 
dividends  distributed :  2)4%. 

Where  the  net  income  (slightly  in 
excess  of  $25,(K)0)  includes  government 
interest,  or  dividends,  the  computations 
under  the  alternative  methods  are  more 
complicated.  They  involve  a  division 
of  the  income  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  shall  include  government  inter¬ 
est,  dividends  received  and  ordinary  in¬ 
come  up  to  $25,{XX).  .Against  this  amount 
the  tax  is  levied  as  though  there  were 
no  excess  income.  To  the  second  divi¬ 
sion  is  allocated  the  excess  not  already 
included  in  the  first  division.  The  tax 
against  the  second  division  is  then  com¬ 
puted  as  follows : — 

12%  of  dividends  received  allocated 
to  the  second  division 

32%  of  the  remainder  of  the  second 
division,  except  interest  on  govern¬ 
ment  obligations. 

The  total  tax  is  the  sum  of  the  taxes 
on  the  two  divisions  of  income. 

*  * 

Corporations  IVith  Net  Incomes  in 
Excess  of  $25,0(X)  will  be  taxed  from 
1654%  to  19%  of  adjusted  net  income 
depending  on  the  amount  of  earnings 
distributed.  A  tentative  tax  is  first  com¬ 
puted  at  19%,  and  credit  taken  for,  (a) 
dividend  distributions  at  the  rate  of 
254%  (but  limited  to  254%  of  adjusted 
net  income),  and  (b)  1654%  of  the 
•  dividends  received  credit.  “Adjusted 
Net  Income”  is  net  income  minus  in¬ 
terest  on  government  obligations.  The 
dividends  received  credit  is  the  amount 
equal  to  85%  of  dividends  received. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  — APPLICABLE 
PERIOD — (Sections  1  and  15) 

The  Income  Tax  Section  of  the  Act 
applies  to  all  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1937. 

The  tax  imposed  on  corporations 
(Sections  13  and  14)  is  not  applicable  to 
tax  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1939. 


Thus,  although  the  tax  on  undistri¬ 
buted  profits  as  it  appears  in  the  new 
Act  is  hardly  more  than  a  shadow  of 
the  former  punitive  tax  the  principle  is 
due  for  further  discussion  next  year. 

DIVIDENDS  PAID  CREDIT— (Sec¬ 
tion  27) 

Several  new  elements  that  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Act  comprise  the 
Dividends  Paid  Credit  used  in  calculat¬ 
ing  corporation  taxes  on  incomes  over 
$25,0(X). 

Consent  Diindends  Credit — (Section 
28)  The  sum  agreed  to  be  included  in 
the  gross  income  of  shareholders  (other 
than  preferred)  in  lieu  of  an  actual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cash  as  dividends. 

Net  Operating  Loss  of  Preceding 
Year — (Section  26c)  means  the  excess 
of  deductions  allowed  over  gross  in¬ 
come. 

Basic  Surtax  Credit  (Section  27b) 
comprises  the  sum  of  the  dividends  paid 
during  the  taxable  year,  increased  by 
the  consent  dividends  credit  and  re¬ 
duced  by  the  interest  on  government 
obligations:  and  the  net  operating  loss 
credit. 

The  net  operating  loss  credit,  how¬ 
ever,  may  not  be  used  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  prior  to  January  1,  1939. 

The  Dividends  Paid  Credit  (Section 
27)  comprises  the  basic  Surtax  Credit, 
the  dividend  carry  over,  the  excess  of 
the  deficit  in  accumulated  earnings  as 
of  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  over 
the  credit  allowed  in  the  basic  Surtax 
Credit  for  a  prior  net  operating  loss, 
and  amounts  used  or  irrevocably  set 
aside  to  pay  or  retire  debts  existing  at 
the  close  of  business  December  31,  1937. 
Such  debts  however  must  be  evidenced 
by  a  bond,  note  or  other  debt  instrument 
issued  or  accepted  prior  to  the  close  of 
business  on  December  31,  1937.  Thus 
ordinary  Accounts  Payable  payments 
are  not  included  in  the  dividends  paid 
credit — Section  27. 

TYPES  OF  DIVIDENDS  —  (Section 
115) 

As  under  the  1936  Act,  dividends  may 
be  paid  in  Cash,  Kind,  Obligations  of 
the  Corporation,  taxable  stock  and 
rights. 

NO  SPECIAL  TAX  ON  CLOSELY 
HELD  CORPORATIONS 

The  proposal  backed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  inclusion  of  the  special 
title  IB  affecting  closely  held  corpora¬ 
tions  does  not  appear  in  the  Act.  How¬ 
ever,  Section  102,  Surtax  on  Corpora¬ 
tions  Improperly  Accumulating  Surplus 
has  been  strengthened.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  inclusion  of  a  para¬ 
graph  which  declares  that  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  surplus  accumulation  shall  be 
evidence  of  the  purpose  to  avoid  sur¬ 
tax  unless  the  corporation  shall  prove 
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otherwise  by  a  clear  preponderance  o£ 
evidence.  (Section  102) 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  on  May 
16th  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Treasury  Department  in  a  decision 
against  the  National  Grocery  Company 
(chain  retailers)  charging  accumula¬ 
tion  of  surplus  to  avoid  the  application 
of  high  surtaxes  against  the  owner 
(sole  stockholder)  of  the  Company. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  its  kind  involv¬ 
ing  a  mercantile  corporation. 

CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES— 
(Section  117) 

Under  the  new  Act,  the  definition  of 
capital  assets  is  narrowed  compared 
with  previous  laws.  Property  used  in 
trade  or  business  of  a  character  subject 
to  allowance  for  depreciation  is  not  to 
be  considered  capital  property.  Thus, 
furniture  and  fixtures  and  delivery 
equipment  are  not  included  in  the 
Capital  Assets  category,  and  their  sale 
or  exchange  is  not  governed  by  the 
rules  of  this  Section  of  the  Act.  All 
gains  or  losses  of  depreciable  property 
used  in  the  business  must  now  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  income  or  deductions  in  full. 
Under  previous  laws  tax-payers  often 
resorted  to  complete  abandonment  of 
such  property,  deducting  the  loss  in  full 
rather  than  effect  a  sale  or  exchange  of 
such  property  with  a  resulting  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  deductible  loss. 

Capital  gains  and  losses  must  be  di¬ 
vided  with  respect  to  “time  held”  in  the 
case  of  non-corporate  taxpayers.  Capi¬ 
tal  gains  and  losses  resulting  from  sales 
or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  held  less 
than  18  months  are  called  short-term 
capital  gains  or  losses.  Where  capital 
assets  are  held  over  18  month  gains  or 
losses  are  termed  long-term. 

“Net  short-term  capital  gain”  is  the 
excess  of  short-term  capital  gains  for 
the  year  over  the  sum  of  short-term 
capital  losses  for  the  year  and  net  sort- 
term  capital  losses  brought  forward 
from  the  preceding  year. 

“Net  short-term  capital  loss”  is  the 
excess  of  short-term  capital  losses  of 
the  taxable  year  over  the  short-term 
capital  gains  for  the  year.  “Net  long¬ 
term  capital  gain”  and  “net  long-term 
capital  loss”  are  net  differences  between 
long-term  capital  gains  or  losses.  No 
carry-over  loss  may  affect  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  net  long-term  capital  gains  or 
losses. 

A  net  short-term  capital  loss  may  be 
carried  over  by  a  taxpayers  (other  than 
corporate)  from  one  year  to  the  next 
to  be  treated  as  a  short-term  capital  loss 
in  computing  the  net  short-term  capital 
gain  for  the  latter  year.  The  carry  over 
may  not  exceed  the  net  income  of  the 
year  in  which  the  loss  was  incurred. 

RECOGNITION  OF  CAPITAL 
GAINS  OR  LOSSES 

Taxpayers  (other  than  corporations) 
shall  take  into  account  the  following 
percentages  of  gains  or  losses : — 

100%  where  the  capital  asset  has  been 
held  for  not  more  than  18  months. 
66?^%  where  the  capital  asset  has 
been  held  for  more  than  18  but  not 


more  than  24  months. 

50%  where  the  capital  asset  has  been 
held  for  more  than  24  months. 

The  net  long-term  capital  gains  or 
losses  to  the  extent  recognized  are  to  be 
included  with  other  income  or  deduc¬ 
tions  and  the  net  income  taxed  accord¬ 
ingly. 

An  alternative  method  is  permitted  if 
it  produces  a  lower  tax  when  there  is 
a  net  long-term  capital  gain,  or  is  re¬ 
quired  when  there  is  a  net  long-term 
capital  loss  and  it  produces  a  higher 
tax.  This  involves  the  computation  of 
the  normal  and  surtax  amounts  without 
consideration  of  the  net  long-term  capi¬ 
tal  gain  or  loss.  To  the  taxes  thus  com¬ 
puted  is  added  30%  of  the  net  long-term 
capital  gain,  or  there  is  subtracted  30% 
of  the  net  long-term  capital  loss. 

Limitations  on  Capital  Losses — With 
respect  to  corporations.  Capital  Gains 
may  be  offset  against  losses  but  the  net 
capital  loss  is  limited  to  $2,000.  (In 
the  case  of  banks  this  rule  is  modified.) 

Other  taxpayers  may  show  a  net 
long-term  capital  loss,  but  not  a  net 
short-term  capital  loss.  A  carry-over  on 
net  short-term  capital  losses  is  provided 
however  as  explained  above. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  AND  EXCESS 
PROFITS  TAXES  —  (Sections 
601  and  602) 

The  -Act  provides  for  a  new  declara¬ 
tion  of  capital  stock  value  as  of  June 
30,  1938  and  the  payment  of  the  tax  to¬ 
gether  with  the  filing  of  the  declaration 
within  one  month  after  this  date.  New 
declared  values  may  be  made  every 
three  years.  The  capital  stock  tax  re¬ 
mains  $1.00  for  each  $1,000  of  declared 
(or  adjusted  declared)  value. 

Subsequent  adjustments  to  the  de¬ 
clared  value  for  years  within  the  three 
year  periods  (for  making  new  declared 
values)  shall  include  the  following 
additions : 

(a)  Cash  and  fair  market  value  of 
property  paid  in  for  stock. 

(b)  Contributions  to  capital  or  paid- 
in  surplus. 

(c)  Net  taxable  income. 

(d)  Exempt  income. 

and  the  following  subtractions: — 

(a)  Cash  and  fair  market  value  of 
property  distributed  to  share¬ 
holders. 

(b)  Non-deductible  expenses  allo¬ 
cated  to  exempt  income. 

(c)  Net  loss  (allowable  deductions  in 
excess  of  gross  income.) 

Excess  Profits  Tax  (Section  602) 
rates  continue  as  heretofore : — 

6%  on  that  portion  of  the  taxable 
year’s  income  in  excess  of  10%  and  not 
in  excess  of  15%  of  the  declared  (or 
adjusted  declared)  value; 

12%  on  that  portion  of  the  taxable 
year’s  income  in  excess  of  15%  .  .  . 

Publicity  of  Corporate  Salaries  (Sec¬ 
tion  148) 

The  Law  has  been  changed  in  respect 
to  the  requirement  of  filing  information 
on  salaries,  etc.  of  employees,  so  that 


only  those  employees  receiving  over 
$75,000  annually  need  be  reported.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required 
to  make  the  list  of  individuals  receiv¬ 
ing  such  remuneration  available  to  the 
public. 

MANUF.ACTURERS’  EXCISE 
TAXES 

The  new  .Act  terminates  the  excise 
taxes  heretofore  imposed  on  the  sale 
by  the  manufacturer  of  certain  articles. 
The  taxes  on  the  following  articles  will 
not  lx*  imposed  after  June  30,  1938: 

Cameras,  lenses  10% 

Chewing  Gum  2% 

Furs  3% 

Matches — Paper,  in  books  54^  per  M 
Wood,  plain  2^  per  M 
Phonograph  Records  5% 
Sporting  Goods  10% 

Toilet  Preparations: 

Soaps,  dentifrices,  mouth 
washes  5% 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  return 
of  the  tax  content  of  the  inventory  value 
of  dealers  having  stocks  of  the  above 
articles  on  June  30,  1938. 

EXCISE  TAXES  Continued  in  Effect 


Automobiles 

Passenger  3% 

Tractor  2%  (new) 

Truck  2% 

Automobiles,  Parts  and 

Accessories  2% 

Firearms,  shells,  cartridges  10% 
Gasoline  1^  gal. 

Inner  Tubes  4^  lb. 

Lubricating  Oils  4<gal. 

Matches : 

Wood  with  fancy  or  colored 
stem  or  stick  5^  per  M 

Mechanical  Refrigerators  and 
Components  5% 

Motorcycles  3% 

Pistols,  revolvers  10% 

Radio  receiving  sets,  tubes, 
parts,  etc.  5% 

Tires  lb. 

Toilet  Preparations  10% 


Except  Soaps,  dentrifices  and 
mouthwashes 

The  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  except 
brandy,  is  raised  from  $2.00  to  $2.25 
on  each  proof  gallon,  effective  July  1st 
next.  No  provision  is  made  for  the 
collection  of  a  floor  stock  tax  on  liquor 
in  the  hands  of  dealers. 

Stamp  taxes — playing  cards,  10^  per 
pack. 

Excise  taxes  on  telephone,  telegraph 
and  cable  messages.  Also  on  elec¬ 
trical  energy  continue. 

LIQUOR  TAXES 

Previous  rates  unchanged  except  as  to : 
Distilled  spirits  (including  wines  of 
more  than  24%  absolute  alcoholic 
content  by  volume)  rate  increased 
from  $2  per  gal.  to  $2.25  per  gal., 
effective  July  1,  1938. 

Perfumes,  imported  and  containing  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits,  increased  from  $2  per 
gal.  to  $2.25  per  gal.,  effective  on 
signing  of  the  act. 
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Retail  Creditgrams 

C.M.D.’s  Monthly  News  and  Information  Service 

A  regular  BULLETIN  feature  coirducted  by  I.  ANTON  HAGIOS,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Installment  Selling — Quo  Vadis? 


Recently  we  read  two  pro¬ 
posals  to  regulate  retail  install¬ 
ment  selling  which,  though  quite 
divergent,  would  [X^rhaps  not  have 
made  a  particular  impression  uixm 
us  at  first  reading  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sharj)  contrast  revealed  by 
the  academic  mind  and  the  mind  of 
a  practical  business  man  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  problem. 

The  college  professor’s  views  were 
those  of  Albert  Haring,  nationally 
known  marketing  authority  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Lehigh 
University,  expressed  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  Marketing.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  this,  the  Ne7i’  York 
Times,  in  a  dispatch  from  Des 
Moines  on  February  10th,  reported 
a  seven-point  program  by  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  a  well-known  finance  com¬ 
pany.  Naturally  enough,  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  views  were  based  on  a  social 
approach  to  the  problem  while  the 
business  man’s  views  were  ap¬ 
proached  from  a  purely  economic 
basis.  But  from  this  point  on  the 
two  proposals  deviate  from  what 
might  be  looked  for  from  the  theorist 
and  the  realist.  Said  Professor 
Haring : 

‘‘Installment  selling  can  be  object¬ 
ed  to  upon  the  grounds  that  credit  is 
bad  business  and  that  the  wise  thing 
to  do  is  always  to  spend  less  than 
you  have.  Admitting,  however,  that 
consumers  will  use  credit  of  some 
sort  in  purchasing  durable  consum¬ 
ers  goods,  installment  selling  seems 
highly  advantageous  when  operated 
upon  sound  principles.  Among  such 
essential  policies  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  l)e  included : 

“(a)  Substantial  down  payments 
from  10  to  33j^  percent  depending 
upon  the  commodity. 

“(b)  Contract  periods  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  year. 

“(c)  Eliminating  poor  risks  to 
lower  average  installment  charges. 

“(d)  Limiting  the  security  to 
merchandise  alone  (eliminating  wage 


assignments  and  eliminating  add-on 
contracts). 

“(e)  Simplifying  and  standardiz¬ 
ing  contracts  which  give  the  buyer  a 
fair  deal. 

“(f)  Recourse  pajjer  only  (i.e., 
making  the  dealer  resix)nsil)le  for 
uncollectible  installment  paper  which 
has  been  discounted).” 

A  far  more  drastic,  and  what 
seems  to  us  less  carefully  considered 
proposal  was  made  by  O.  C.  Cam¬ 
eron,  president  of  the  Bankers  Com¬ 
mercial  Corporation,  installment 
bankers,  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
in  an  address  tefore  the  National 
Retail  Hardware  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  recently  held  in  Dos 
Moines.  His  program  consists  of  the 
following  seven  points  aimed  at  do¬ 
ing  away  with  the  so-called  evils  of 
installment  selling: 

“  ( 1 )  Products  sold  on  the  install¬ 
ment  basis  must  have  a  life  at  least 
four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the 
credit  contracts;  (2)  only  proven 
seasoned  products  can  be  sold  on  the 
partial -payment  basis  in  the  future; 
(3)  only  those  products  made  by 
firmly  established  companies  should 
have  the  advantage  of  installment 
selling;  (4)  products  subject  to  vio¬ 
lent  and  wide-swing  fluctuations 
should  not  be  sold  on  the  partial- 
payment  plan;  (5)  credit  terms  in 
the  future  must  I)e  considerably 
more  conservative  than  in  the  past 
because  of  the  proven  impossibility 
of  gauging  business  conditions  eigh¬ 
teen  months  and  two  years  in  the 
future ;  (6)  the  practice  of  using  the 
partial -payment  plan  alone  to  make 
sales  must  be  stopped,  and  (7)  fu¬ 
ture  credit  investigation  must  be  far 
more  rigid  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.” 

We  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
fact  that  installment  selling  abuses 
exist  in  some  quarters  and  that  ade¬ 
quate  regulation  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  reputable  merchants  and  fi¬ 
nance  companies  and  the  public  as 
well.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  that 


business  interests  should  be  careful 
not  to  approach  the  problem  of 
bringing  about  sound  regulation 
from  the  narrow  angle  of  one  group 
but  should  consider  this  matter  in 
its  broader  aspects  covering  all  agen¬ 
cies  engaged  in  the  consumer  credit 
field. 

While  we  are  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Cameron’s  general  aim,  we  do 
not  at  all  agree  with  several  points 
of  his  program.  For  instance,  when 
he  says  that  only  proven  and  sea¬ 
soned  products  made  by  firmly 
established  companies  should  have 
the  advantage  of  installment  selling, 
we  presume  that  he  favors  only  cer¬ 
tain  products  which  his  company 
probably  finances  such  as  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  for  example.  Even  so,  his 
point,  we  believe,  is  sound  only  in 
the  event  that  automobiles  and  other 
products  generally  handled  by  fin¬ 
ance  companies  constitute  a  real  ne¬ 
cessity  as  far  as  their  use  by  the 
consumer  is  concerned.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  automobile,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  to  be  used  as  purely  a 
luxury,  would  Mr.  Cameron  reserve 
himself  the  right  to  finance  the  sale 
of  these  luxury  products  to  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  American  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  of  good  moral  fiber  and  capable 
of  buying  on  the  installment  plan,  at 
the  same  time  denying  these  people 
the  privilege  of  also  buying  such 
comforts  and  necessities  of  living  as 
furniture,  floor  coverings,  other 
home  furnishings,  repairs  to  the 
home,  mechanical  refrigerators  and 
fuel,  just  because  a  finance  company 
doesn’t  happen  to  finance  the  sale  of 
some  of  these  articles? 

It  seems  to  us  that  whenever  crit¬ 
ics  of  installment  selling  propose 
specific  regulations  to  control  this 
business,  they  ignore  both  the  moral 
and  economic  right  of  the  American 
wage  earner  to  choose  whatever 
commodities  he  wishes  to  buy  on 
the  Convenient  Payment  Plan. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  proposals  appear  to  us  far 
more  reasonable. 
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Manual  for  a  Ten-Payment  Plan 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Bry  Block  Mercantile  Corporation’s 
Ten-Payment  Basement  Budget  Account  Plan 

By  L.  N.  BROWN 

Controller,  Bry  Block  Mercantile  Corporation,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


N  t)ur  store  we  have  two  types  of 
ten-payment  plans,  one  for  men’s 
clothing  and  the  other  for  base¬ 
ment  budget  accounts.  The  ten-pay¬ 
ment  plan  for  men’s  clothing  is 
similar  to  that  used  by  most  other 
stores  in  the  country ;  it  simply 
calls  for  a  10%  down  payment 
and  a  series  of  nine  equal  week¬ 
ly  payments  to  he  made  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  following 
nine  weeks. 

Our  exiierience  with  this 
class  of  accounts  has  been  any¬ 
thing  hut  satisfactory.  ( )ur 
losses  are  not  great  hut  the  rate 
of  collection  is  very  slow.  We 
eventually  manage  to  get  our 
money  hut  instead  of  being  a 
nine-week  plan,  these  men’s 
clothing  accounts  are,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  paid  out  in  fifteen  to 
twenty  weeks.  The  business 
done  on  the  men’s  clothing  plan 
is  small  so  that  it  doesn’t  cause 
us  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

With  regard  to  the  ten-pay¬ 
ment  plan  used  for  our  base¬ 
ment  budget  accounts,  which  is 
primarily  the  subject  of  this 
article,  this  has  become  a  con¬ 
siderable  factor  in  our  basement 
business.  It  is  different  from 
any  other  credit  plan  we  use  in 
the  store.  Because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  involved,  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  open 
up  a  seiparate  credit  office  in  the 
basement,  staffed  by  a  Credit 
Manager  and  assistants,  including 
cashiers,  where  all  basement  budget 
accounts  are  handled.  These  ac¬ 
counts  have  absolutely  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  upstairs  credit 
office,  the  entire  business  relating  to 
this  ten-payment  basement  budget 
account  plan  being  handled  by  the 
basement  credit  office. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  an  instruction  manual 
which  I  prepared  some  time  ago  in 
order  to  outline  the  procedure  of 


handling  our  ten-payment  basement 
budget  account  plan. 

1.  Application  for  Ten-Payment 
Plan  Account 

To  open  a  basement  budget  ac¬ 


count  a  customer  must  go  to  one  of 
the  application  windows  and  be  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  application  clerk. 
In  filling  out  the  application  the  in¬ 
terviewer  will  ask  every  question 
printed  on  the  application  form  (see 
exhibit  A)  so  as  to  be  sure  no  vital 
information  is  overlooked.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  if  the  applicant  works  for  one 
of  the  large  corporations,  such  as 
the  Fisher-Body,  Firestone  or  Ford 
Motor  companies,  the  interviewer 
will  secure  and  write  his  badge  num¬ 


ber.  This  facilitates  the  verification 
of  employment. 

After  an  application  has  been 
taken  the  applicant  is  told  to  come 
hack  in  one  hour  to  be  informed 
whether  the  application  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  or  not. 

2.  Verification  and  Approval 
of  Application 

Before  the  application  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Credit  Manager, 
the  interviewer  will  find  out  by 
iiKiuiry  to  the  Credit  Office 
whether  the  applicant  has  or 
has  had  an  account  with  us  be¬ 
fore.  This  inquiry,  which  is  a 
duplicate  (yellow)  of  the  u])per 
part  of  the  application,  is  imme¬ 
diately  dis]iatched  to  the  Credit 
Office  through  the  tube,  and  u])- 
on  its  return  is  attached  t(t  the 
apjdication  form  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  given  to  the  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger.  If  the  applicant  has  an  in¬ 
active  open  or  budget  account 
ui)stairs,  then  the  customer 
must  i)ersonally  close  the  up¬ 
stairs  account  before  he  is  eli¬ 
gible  for  a  basement  budget  ac¬ 
count.  If  the  customer  has  an 
active  Club  Account  upstairs,  he 
may  also  have  a  basement  bud¬ 
get  account,  provided  his  paying 
record  on  his  Club  Account  is 
satisfactory. 

The  Credit  Manager  scruti¬ 
nizes  the  application  and.  if 
possible,  immediately  decides 
whether  the  account  can  be  opened 
or  not.  If  the  applicant  is  employed 
by  one  of  the  large  corporations  and 
his  badge  number  is  shown  on  the 
application  form,  this  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  he  is  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  account  may  be 
opened.  If  the  applicant  is  a  ser¬ 
vant  employed  by  a  private  in¬ 
dividual,  make  contact  with  this  in¬ 
dividual  over  the  phone  and  verify 
employment,  amount  of  wages  and 
permanency  of  position.  If  the  ap- 


This  is  the  second  of  a  scries  of 
timely  articles  sponsored  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division  for  the 
guidance  of  numerous  medium-sized 
and  smaller  volume  stores  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  tc^chnical  aspects  of 
operating  various  short  term  credit 
plans.  Last  month  the  operating  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Coupon  Book  Plan  was 
featured.  The  accompanying  article 
deals  with  a  detailed  description  of 
the  Ten-Payment  Plan,  another  very 
popular  short  term  credit  selling  de¬ 
vice  widely  in  use  today  in  the  «le- 
partment  and  specialty  store  field. 
The  results  of  a  Credit  Management 
Division  survey  covering  various  Ten- 
Payment  Plan  operations  of  other 
stores  will  be  published  in  a  coming 
issue  of  Thk  Bulletin.  These  arti¬ 
cles  arc  featured  now  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  helpful  in¬ 
formation  to  merchants  throughout 
the  country  interested  in  introducing 
short  term  credit  selling  plans  during 
the  fall  season. 
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Exhibit  A:  Special  application  for  Ten  Payment  Base¬ 
ment  accounts.  Resume  of  trade  clearances  appears  on  back. 


Exhibit  C:  Ledger  card.  Different  colored  clips  are 
used  to  flag  day  of  payment. 


NOTICE 


Communicate  with  the  undersigned  at  once 
regarding  Basement  Budget  Account  No.  - 

T  .J.  Brown 

BRTS 

Basement  Credit  Office 

B.  B.  1 


Exhibit  D:  Postal  card  collection  notice. 


Record  of  PurcbMM  for  ApproBiiMMly  f  /  — — 

ULtS  KR90N-VBITR  ACCOUNT  NUMUK  ON  CntY  SAUSCUCK. 


J  /a 

/o  ft 

L  ‘i/it  y 

tj,  /f 

_ 4l _ Aj- 


/  U-  viE 

A  ff 


Do  Not  Tdbe  Thii  Envolope  Out  of  Th*  Store. 

NOnCB:-  Tto  ia>slipa  vith  twwMs  wm  W  rwfcd  m  . .  AmA 

iW  imllpl  IMM. 

BRY’S  BASEMENT  BUDGET  TRANSFER 

Exhibit  B :  Transfer  envelope  used  by 
customer  when  making  purchases. 


plicant  is  employed  by  one  of  the 
smaller  companies  here  in  the  city, 
phone  the  company  and  verify  the 
employment  and  wages  as  shown  on 
the  application.  If  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  steps  of  verification  cannot 
be  followed,  then  phone  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Credit  Association  for  a  re¬ 
port. 

Accounts  will  l)e  opened  for  as 
little  as  $10.00. 

3.  Opening  the  Account 

As  applications  are  approved  or 
declined,  they  are  returned  to  the 
application  desk  where  they  are 
filed  alphabetically  in  the  jjending 
file. 


For  each  approved  application,  a 
transfer  envelope  (see  exhibit  B),  a 
ledger  card  (see  exhibit  C),  and 
payment  card,  all  bearing  the  same 
serial  number,  are  set  aside  for  the 
customer’s  return.  This  serial  num¬ 
ber  is  noted  on  the  approved  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  time  the  transfer  en¬ 
velope  is  given  to  the  customer  to 
enable  him  to  start  shopping.  At 
the  same  time  the  name,  address, 
date  and  the  approximate  limit  of 
the  Budget  Account  approved  are 
also  written  on  the  transfer  en¬ 
velope.  The  ledger  card  and  pay¬ 
ment  card,  bearing  the  same  serial 
number  as  the  transfer,  and  headed 
up  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
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customer,  are  attached  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  application  and  held  in  a 
separate  file  in  numerical  order  un¬ 
til  the  customer  has  completed  his 
purchases  and  returned  the  transfer 
envelope.  The  customer  has  a  limit 
of  three  (3)  days  in  which  to  com¬ 
plete  his  shopping. 

4.  Completion  of  Contract 

\\^hen  the  customer  completes  his 
purchases  and  returns  the  transfer 
envelope  with  the  salescheck  en¬ 
closed,  the  purchases  are  totaled  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  the  limit  of  the 
Budget  Account  opened  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  An  excess  of  not  more  than 
15%  should  he  allowed.  If  pur¬ 
chases  are  made  in  excess  of  the 
15%  allowed,  and  this  additional  ex¬ 
cess  is  not  approved  by  the  Credit 
Manager,  the  excess  salescheck  is 
voided  after  the  entry  is  crossed  oflf 
the  envelope.  The  voided  salescheck 
is  then  returned  to  the  department, 
so  that  the  merchandise  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  stock. 

The  contract  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  ledger  card  is  then  completed 
in  the  presence  of  the  customer  and 
10%  of  the  total  amount  of  the  pur¬ 
chases,  plus  a  carrying  charge  of 
50  cents  per  contract^  collected  from 
the  customer.  The  person  who  is 
actually  employed  must  sign  the 
contract.  After  the  customer  has 
signetl  the  contract  it  is  then,  turned 
over  to  the  Credit  Manager  and  he 
also  will  sign  it  and  verify  the  pay¬ 
ment  and  terms,  which  are  10% 
weekly,  25%  every  two  weeks  or 
twice  monthly,  or  50%  monthly. 

5.  Setting  Up  Collection  Control 

During  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
tract  it  will  be  determined  Ijetween 
the  interviewer  and  the  customer  on 
what  day  the  periodic  payments  will 
be  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  set  forth  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graph.  Based  on  the  day  of  week 
when  weekly  payments  will  be 
made,  the  proper  colored  clip  will 
be  placed  over  that  day  on  the  top 
of  the  ledger  card  which  is  cut  out 
and  printed  as  follows : 

Monday — Brown 
Tuesday — Blue 
Wednesday — Pink 
Thursday — Red 
Friday — Black  " 

Saturday — White 


If  the  payments  are  not  to  be  made 
on  any  specified  week  day,  but  on 
certain  dates  during  the  month,  this 
date  is  written  in  the  last  blank  space 
of  the  cut-out  on  top  of  the  card  and 
a  colored  clip  is  placed  over  this 
sjiace  as  follows : 

1  st — Green 

1 5th — Orange 

Any  other  date — Light  Blue 

6.  Recording  Saleschecks 

After  the  contract  is  approved  by 
the  Credit  Manager,  each  sales¬ 
check  is  entered  on  both  the  ledger 
card  and  the  payment  card  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Machine.  The  carrying  charge 
of  50  cents  is  also  posted  on  the 
ledger  and  payment  cards  and  cred¬ 
ited  to  a  Carrying  Charge  Credit 
Contn)l  Ledger  Card.  The  down 
payment  paid  by  the  customer  is 
also  entered  as  a  credit  on  the  ledger 
card  and  payment  card.  The  ledger 
card  is  then  j)laced  in  an  open  file 
in  numerical  order  and  the  payment 
card  is  given  to  the  customer  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  used  each  time  a  payment 
is  made.  The  approved  apjilication 
is  placed  inside  the  transfer  en¬ 
velope. 

The  saleschecks  themselves  with 
address  labels  attached  are  clipped 
to  the  front  of  the  transfer  envelope 
and  laid  face  down  next  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Machine  so 
that  these  saleschecks  will  l)e  in  the 
same  order  as  that  in  which  they 
were  posted  on  the  ledger  card  and 
appear  on  the  National  Cash  Re¬ 
gister  tape. 

7.  Delivering  Merchandise 

Customers  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  purchases  with  them  on  new 
Budget  Accounts.  All  merchandise 
will  be  delivered  to  the  customer’s 
residence  by  the  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  following  day.  As  the 
merchandise  is  jiurchased  in  each 
department,  the  duplicate  salescheck 
and  address  label  is  given  to  the 
wrapper  with  the  merchandise.  The 
merchandise  is  wrapped  with  the 
duplicate  salescheck  inside  the  pack¬ 
age  and  the  dujilicate  address  label 
pasted’ on  the  outside.  The  wrapped 
merchandise  is  then  held  at  the 
Wrapping  Desk  awaiting  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  the  Budget  Credit  Office 
for  delivery. 

If  the  merchandise  is  to  be  de¬ 


livered  by  the  Delivery  Department, 
the  original  address  label  is  de¬ 
tached  from  the  original  salescheck 
and  authorized  by  the  Budget  Credit 
Office.  This  original  address  label 
is  then  given  to  the  wrapper  to  be 
pasted  over  the  duplicate  address 
label  now  on  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
age  and  subsequently  turned  over  to 
the  Delivery  Department. 

If  the  customer  is  permitted  to 
take  the  merchandise  with  him,  he 
is  given  the  authorized  original  ad¬ 
dress  labels,  and  he  receives  his 
wrapped  merchandise  at  the  Wrap¬ 
ping  Desks  of  the  departments  in 
which  he  originally  purchased  by 
surrendering  the  authorized  original 
address  labels. 

8.  Merchandise  Returned  and 
Substitute  Purchase 

If  the  customer  has  occasion  to 
return  merchandise,  he  must  buy 
new  merchandise  in  its  place,  as  no 
credit  may  be  given.  The  customer 
is  sent  directly  to  the  department 
which  originally  sold  the  merchan¬ 
dise  where  an  Authorization  for 
Credit  for  a  Budget  Account  is 
given  to  the  customer,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  taken  back  into  the  de¬ 
partment.  These  forms  will  be 
available  in  each  department  in  the 
Basement  and  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  regular  charge  account  cred¬ 
its.  If  the  exchange  is  for  color  or 
size  only,  and  the  new  merchandise 
is  the  same  price  as  the  merchandise 
returned  and  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment,  then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  issue  credit,  but  exchange  can  lie 
made  directly  by  the  department  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  ordinary 
cash  exchange.  However,  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  selects  merchandise  where  the 
amount  is  more  or  less  than  the  old 
merchandise  returned,  then  an  Au¬ 
thorization  for  Credit  is  issued  for 
the  merchandise  returned,  and  a  new 
salescheck  is  issued  for  the  new  mer¬ 
chandise  selected.  This  salescheck 
will  also  bear  the  Budget  Account 
number  just  as  though  the  customer 
were  shopping  on  the  account  for 
ihe  first  time,  and  the  merchandise 
will  not  be  given  to  the  ciistomer, 
but  will  be  delivered  like  any  other 
Budget  Account  merchandise.  The 
customer  is  then  requested  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Budget  Office  with  the 
Authorization  for  Credit  and  the 
new  salescheck  where  proper  entry 
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will  l)c  made  on  the  customer’s  pay¬ 
ment  card  and  ledger  card  and  the 
merchandise  ok’d  for  delivery  to  the 
customer,  if  he  desires  to  take  the 
merchandise  with  him. 

When  the  customer  brings  the 
Authorization  for  Credit  and  the 
new  salescheck  to  the  Budget  Office, 
a  regular  charge  account  credit  is 
issued  by  the  Budget  Office  and  the 
numk-r  of  this  credit  is  noted  on 
the  Authorization  for  Credit  issued 
by  the  department.  After  posting, 
the  original  credit,  the  authoriza¬ 
tion,  and  the  new  salescheck  are 
stapled  together  and  attached  to  the 
ledger  card  until  checked,  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

9.  Payments  by  Customers 

.'\s  j)ayments  are  made  by  cus¬ 
tomers  on  their  Budget  Accounts, 
the  ledger  cards  are  pulled  from  the 
open  file  and  payments  posted  on 
the  National  Cash  Register  Ma¬ 
chine.  If  the  customer  has  failed  to 
bring  his  payment  card,  then  a  sub¬ 
stitute  slip  is  issued,  which  can  be 
written  on  his  regular  payment  card 
the  next  time  he  brings  it  in. 

At  least  the  full  10%  must  be 
paid  weekly.  Partial  payments  of 
less  than  10%  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  Cashier  without  the  approval 
of  the  Credit  Manager. 

10.  Filing  of  Records 

Since  the  transfer  envelopes  are 
filed  alphabetically  and  tbe  ledger 
cards  are  filed  numerically,  a  cross 
index  file  is  available  in  case  the 
customer  neglects  to  bring  his  i)ay- 
ment  card  and  does  not  know  his 
account  number. 

11.  Neiv  Accounts  for  Old  Budget 
Customers 

A  customer  may  have  only  one 
Budget  .Account  at  a  time.  Custom¬ 
ers  desiring  new  accounts  must  first 
pay  up  their  old  accounts.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  when  a  subseriuent  account  is 
ojxjned  for  a  customer.  However, 
the  same  procedure  is  followed  re¬ 
garding  transfer  enveloj)es  and  jHir- 
chases  by  the  customer,  excepting 
that  this  merchandise  may  k  given 
to  the  customer  if  he  desires  it. 
When  the  purchases  are  completed 
and  all  the  entries  have  been  re¬ 
corded,  the  transfer  envelope  is  filed 


behind  the  previous  transfer  en- 
velojie  in  the  alphabetical  file  and 
the  application  is  taken  out  of  the 
old  envelope  and  placed  in  the  new¬ 
est  one,  so  that  the  latest  transfer 
envelope  has  a  complete  history  of 
that  customer. 

12.  Auditing  Controls 

The  control  for  the  purchases 
made  on  Budget  Accounts  is  a  post¬ 
audit  control  which  means  that  the 
Auditing  Department  audits  the 
saleschecks  after  the  charges  are 
made  against  the  account.  At  the 
end  of  each  day,  an  adding  machine 
tape  is  made  of  the  stubs  attached 
to  the  original  saleschecks  which 
have  been  charged  against  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  accounts  including  the  sales¬ 
checks  for  new  purchases  which  are 
offset  by  credits.  These  saleschecks, 
as  previously  noted,  are  clipped  to 
the  transfer  envelope  and  are  not  to 
be  detached  until  the  total  of  the 
stub  adding  macbine  tape  is  the 
same  as  the  total  of  the  charge  con¬ 
trol  key  on  the  National  Cash  Re¬ 
gister  Bookkeeping  Machine.  After 
these  are  identical,  then  the  stubs 
are  detached  and  kept  in  the  same 
order  as  that  in  which  they  were 
entered  on  the  adding  machine  tape. 
The  tape  is  then  wound  around  the 
stubs  and  the  Basement  Credit 
Manager  will  initial  the  tape  after 
he  has  verified  the  total  against  the 
National  Cash  Register  total.  After 
these  stubs  are  sent  to  the  Auditing 
Department,  the  saleschecks  for  each 
account  are  placed  inside  the  trans¬ 
fer  envelope  which  is  filed  alpha¬ 
betically,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  cross 
index  against  the  ledger  cards. 

Credits  to  customers’  accounts 
will  be  post-audited  in  tbe  same 
manner.  After  a  tape  is  made  of  tlie 
stubs  and  checked  against  the  credit 
control  key  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Machine,  the  stubs  are  de¬ 
tached  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
credit  and  sent  to  the  -Auditing  De- 
l)artment  with  the  tape  wound 
around  them.  The  credits  them¬ 
selves  are  placed  inside  the  transfer 
envelope  for  j:)ermanent  filing. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  Cashier 
will  make  up  a  regular  cashier’s  re¬ 
port  which  is  to  be  turned  into  the 
Cashier’s  Office  together  with  cash 
collected  that  day.  The  total  of  this 
Cashier’s  report  must  agree  with  the 
total  of  the  cash  control  key  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Bookkeepn 
ing  Machine. 


13.  Collections 

Collections  are  to  be  followed  up 
on  the  day  following  due  date.  All 
ledger  cards  which,  according  to  the 
color  and  position  of  the  clip  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cut-out  top,  indicate 
that  payment  should  have  been 
made  on  tbe  previous  day  are  in- 
sj)ected  on  tbe  next  day,  and  for 
every  ledger  card  for  which  payment 
has  not  been  received,  a  jxjstcard 
(Exhibit  D)  is  sent  to  tbe  customer, 
which  is  noted  on  the  ledger  card 
itself.  If  the  postcard  does  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  then  the  customer 
is  contacted  by  telephone  if  possible. 
The  best  way  to  contact  a  customer 
is  usually  at  his  place  of  business, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  l)e  as 
gentle  with  this  ty])e  of  customer  as 
it  is  with  the  regular  customers  of 
the  Credit  Office.  If  contact  by  tele¬ 
phone  also  does  not  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  of  collecting  a  delinquent 
account,  then  letter  No.  1  is  mailed 
to  the  customer.  This  reads: 

“Your  Budget  Account  calls 
for  a  specified  amount  due  on 
a  definite  date. 

“Your  payments  are  past 
due.  Unless  brought  up-to-date 
within  three  days  and  all  fu¬ 
ture  payments  made  promptly 
when  due,  we  shall  call  the  en¬ 
tire  balance  due  in  accordance 
with  your  contract. 

“Do  not  neglect  to  adjust 
your  Budget  Account  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  avoid  additional  ex¬ 
pense.” 

If  the  payment  still  has  not  been 
received,  then  final  notice,  letter  No. 
2,  is  mailed  to  the  customer.  This 
reads : 

“We  have  notified  you  on 
several  occasions  regarding 
your  past  due  Budget  Account. 

“We  are  still  desirous  of  co¬ 
operating  with  you  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  account,  however, 
unless  the  account  is  brought 
up  to  date  within  3  days,  you 
will  force  us  to  take  other  steps 
to  collect  this  account  including 
interest  and  collection  charges 
of - . 

“We  trust  that  satisfactory 
arrangements  will  l)e  made 
within  the  specified  time.” 

If  this  does  not  force  the  customer 
to  pay  the  account,  then  it  must  be 
decided  whether  or  not  the  account 
is  to  be  turned  over  for  suit. 
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SELLING  CORSETS 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


The  attention  which  is  being  accorded  the  efforts 
of  many  retailers  today  to  bring  down  prices  should 
not  overshadow  the  fact  there  are  also  those  who 
are  promoting  merchandising  ideas  successfully  on  bet¬ 
ter  priced  merchandise.  Among  the  notables  who  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job  of  stressing  quality  rather  than 
price  is  one  large  metropolitan  store  in  the  establishing 
and  promoting  of  a  custom  brassiere  service. 

This  service,  while  not  exactly  new,  became  so  in 
effect  to  many  customers  uixjn  the  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  it  and  of  the  fact  that  a  designer  who  had  had 
well  rounded  experience  in  Paris  has  been  engaged  to 
conduct  the  service  with  a  staff  of  trained  people  for 
that  jiarticular  work.  This  store  enjoys  the  trade  of 
customers  who  are  “custom  conscious”  about  their 
clothes  as  well  as  those  who  are  open  to  the  suggestion 
of  having  garments  made  specifically  for  them.  The 
service  became  a  paying  proposition  within  a  few  weeks. 
So  unmistakable  was  its  succe.ss  that  I  understand  it  is 
now  considered  a  permanent  part  of  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  problem  figure  is,  of  course,  appreciative  of  this 
service  but  there  has  been  a  goodly  amount  of  business 
done  with  figures  of  the  youthful  type  with  no  need  for 
control  below  the  bust.  This  type 
of  customer  is  the  one  desiring 
special  uplift  to  retain  to  the  full¬ 
est  advantage  the  contour  so 
much  in  favor  in  today’s  silhou¬ 
ette. 

Complete  records  are  kept  of 
each  brassiere  made  so  that  du¬ 
plicates  may  be  made  without  the 
customer’s  coming  into  the  de¬ 
partment  again  unless  her  meas¬ 
urements  change.  Mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  reorders  are  not  infre¬ 
quent  when  customers  realize  the 
advantages  of  brassieres  that  are 
especially  made  for  them. 

Reorder  business  is  naturally 
the  aim  of  all  corset  departments 
but  that  is  a  difficult  accomplish¬ 
ment  when  we  get  into  an  era  of 
“price  pounding”.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  going  through  a  period 
when  selling  figures  are  hard  to 
make.  A  good  deal  of  effort  must 
go  into  the  making  of  a  good 
showing  at  the  end  of  each  day, 
but  why  not  put  some  of  that 
effort  into  promoting  something 
that  is  peculiar  to  your  own  de¬ 
partment  which  will  bring  back 
the  customer  because  she  has  been 
made  to  feel  your  department  is 
essential  to  her? 


There  is  a  large  percentage  of  people  today  who  must 
watch  expenditures  carefully.  Granted.  But  there  is 
also  a  percentage  well  worth  considering  who  can  be 
reached  through  the  promotion  of  specialized  service 
and  merchandise.  No  department  should  be  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  offering  specials  as  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 

It  is  possible  to  appeal  to  both  groups.  Dividing  energy 
between  both  groups  will  satisfy  the  one  for  immediate 
business  and  bring  reorders  from  the  other. 

The  Strapless  Bra 

New  in  the  Brassiere  field  is  the  strapless  bra  of 
H.  &  W.  This  bra  is  well  boned  with  a  draw  string  top 
and  is  designed  to  be  practical  for  figures  to  size  thirty- 
eight.  The  manufacturer  points  out  that  with  the  advent 
of  warmer  weather,  there  is  likely  to  follow  an  increased 
demand  for  the  strapless  bra  for  use  with  formal  strap¬ 
less  evening  dresses,  which  represented  39%  of  all 
evening  dresses  sold  during  April.  This  concern  tells 
me  that  they  have  made  use  of  their  experience  of  many 
years  ago  in  designing  this  bra  for  the  revival  of  the 
strapless  dress.  Also,  for  the  customers  who  can  be 
fitted  with  this  type  of  garment,  there  should  be  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  promotion  for  the  sheer  evening  and  day 
dresses  which  are  being  so  exten¬ 
sively  promoted.  Evening  gown 
departments  and  daytime  too, 
should  in  the  selling  of  strapless 
and  sheer  dresses  point  out  the 
possibility  of  the  strapless  bra 
both  for  appearance  and  the  com¬ 
fort  it  may  afford  for  those  who 
would  do  away  with  the  unsight¬ 
ly  and  slipping  shoulder  straps. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  sheer 
dresses  is  lost  when  shoulder 
straps  are  too  evident  and  multi¬ 
ple,  or  are  resting  loosely  over 
the  top  of  the  arm.  Illustrations 
showing  trim  shoulders  and  those 
badly  lined  could  make  many 
women  realize  the  carelessness 
with  which  they  dress,  perhaps 
without  any  idea  of  how  they 
have  ruined  an  otherwise  perfect 
ensemble.  For  warm  weather 
one  couldn’t  say  that  a  shoulder 
strap  constituted  warmth  but — 
they  do  cause  restraint  and  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  is  a  big  factor 
in  the  sense  of  feeling  cool. 

Fitting  Course 

A  buyer  tells  me  of  a  corset 
course  she  conducted  in  her  store 
and  of  its  success.  An  early 
morning  hour  was  selected  and 


NSW  tlroplsts 


thot  ftoys  up.  Ybult  bp 
Oroetful  os  0  Drusden 
shpphprdpsswith  this  fnagic 
bit  of  cotton  n«t  benpoth 
your  CYpning  drpsi.  lifts 
bust«  slims  diophrogm. 
Light,  comfortoblo  boned 
support.  Adjustoblp 
drowstring  too.  Front* 
fostpntng.  White,  peod^ 
block.  Of  opoch  locp. 
Sizps  33  to  3S.  3J) 

On  our  new  fourth  Floor 

Istd  ft  Toyloi 
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ESROLL  y Off  for  the  Eiilhth  Annual  Chicago 


MAtl 


ilT 


INSTRUCTIONAL  COURSE 


IN  SURGICAL  CORSETRY 


Because  of  the  definitely  growing  trend  toward  scientific  corsets,  this  year, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  Camp  Instructional  Course  in  Surgical  Corsetry 
should  be  attended  by  store  personnel  who  are  interested  in  this  dqjartment. 
The  objectives  of  this  course  are,  as  always,  purely  educational.  This  com¬ 
pany  l)elieves  that  only  through  greater  education  in  scientific  corsetry  can 
we  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  who  fit  and  sell  Camp  Supports.  This 
greater  efficiency,  of  course,  means  greater  profits  for  you. 

NEW  TALKING  MOTION  PICTURE  TO  BE  EXHIBITED 

“Portrait  of  Woman”,  the  new  Camp  Talking  Motion  Picture,  tells  a 
dramatic  story  of  vital  concern  to  everyone  interested  in  the  relationship 
between  scientific  corsetry  and  woman’s  health  and  beauty.  The  educa¬ 
tional  and  entertainment  value  of  this  picture  has  already  been  lauded  by 
thousands  of  women. 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 

THE 

MERCHANDISE 

MART 

Chicago,  Ill. 
August  1,  2,  3,  4,  1938 

TUITION  FREE 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  Jackson,  Michigan 
Offices  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Windsor,  Ont. ;  London,  Eng. 
IV  or  Id’s  largest  manufacturers  of  Surgical  Supports 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY, 
Jackson,  Michigan 


EDUCATION  before  SALES 

proper  training  of  those  U'ho  are  to  fit  and  sell  Camp  Supports 
is  one  of  the  vital  responsibilities  of  this  Company.’' 

to  — 

Pre*id#nt  » 
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Lord  &  Taylor 
promote  a  new 
type  of  garment 
and  tie  it  in 
with  dress  pro¬ 
motions. 


all  interested  store  employees  were  invited  to  attend. 
Interest  was  keen,  she  said,  and  most  of  those  starting 
the  course  finished  it.  Several  joined  her  staff  and 
others  in  the  ready-to-wear  departments  particularly 
felt,  she  said,  that  they  gained  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
which  helped  them  to  fit  their  customers  better. 

Such  a  plan  should  be  excellent  for  buyers  who  are 
in  need  of  additional  salespeople.  The  advantage  of 
placing  misfits  within  the  store  is  something  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  The  selling  of  corsets,  being  as  it  is  so  very 
different  from  other  branches  of  selling,  calls  for  a 
particular  type  of  person.  During  such  a  corset  session 
the  personalities  of  those  attending  could  be  closely 
studied. 

♦  *  ♦ 

On  first  thought  it  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  National 
Air  Week  to  corsets  but  McGraw,  N.  Y.,  thinks  differ¬ 
ently.  During  the  celebrations  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  inauguration  of  air  mail  service,  Warner  Brothers 
received  an  air  mail  letter  from  McGraw,  N.  Y.,  with 
the  envelope  rubber  stamped  “Home  of  the  First  Cor¬ 
set”  and  a  drawing  of  an  old  fashioned  corset.  Corset 
manufacture  begain  in  McGraw  in  1874  when  the  first 
Dr.  Warner  health  corset  was  made  there.  Further 
proof  that  the  corset  is  not  a  “hushed”  subject  but  an 
important  part  of  our  industrial  structure  we  can  ojjenly 
exploit  with  pride. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Do  not  neglect  the  possible  extra  business  during  hot 
weather  on  “Chafeze”,  the  leg  shield  which  prevents 
chafing.  Many  buyers  tell  me  that  they  are  doing  well 
in  offering  them  to  customers  right  now.  The  slim 
figure,  they  tell  me,  may  be  so  constructed  that  one 
of  these  shields  is  as  great  a  comfort  to  her  as  the  stout 
figure.  I  find  instructions  are  often  given  salespeople 
that  one  of  these  articles  must  be  taken  to  the  fitting 
room  and  shown  every  customer. 

>1=  ♦  ♦ 

There  is  a  dainty  little  inexpensive  gadget,  very 
practical  for  the  corset  department,  and  yet  I  find  few 
departments  know  about  it.  Called  “Try-On”,  it  is 
made  by  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 
It  is  a  paper  shield  for  use  in  the  fitting  room  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  wearing  no  garment  next  to  the  skin 
and  wish  to  try  on  corsets.  The  paper  is  the  same  as  is 
used  in  “throw-away”  diapers  and  is  soft  and  strong. 
There  is  a  string  at  the  top  to  secure  the  shield  in 
place  and  the  paper  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  describe  it.  a 
double  triangle  the  lesser  part  of  which  passes  under¬ 
neath  theibody. 

I  believe  many  women’s  clubs  interested  in  hygiene 
would  approve  departments  having  this  article.  While 
this  item  is  fairly  ne^  in  the  corset  field  it  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time  in  bathing  suit  departments. 


SELUNG  HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


VACATION  time  is  the  opportune  time  to  turn  at¬ 
tention  away  from  price  promotions  and  offer  the 
many  tyjies  of  hosiery  that  the  market  affords  for 
the  various  activities  incident  to  this  season. 

For  travel  abroad  no  article  of  women’s  apparel  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  than  American  silk  stockings 
since  they  are  the  foremost  for  value  everywhere.  For 
customers  leaving  town  for  the  summer  there  should  be 
a  service  for  them  so  that  they  could  order  by  mail  as 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily  as  if  they  were  shopping 
in  Iverson.  For  week-enders  there  are  novelty  offerings 
which  should  preclude  bargains  and  emphasize  the 
smartness  and  appropriateness  of  the  “newest  thing  in 
town  this  week”.  For  sports  wear  there  are  stockings 
for  every  conceivable  activity.  For  “bread  and  butter 
gifts”  hosiery  can  run  the  gamut  from  baby  pinks  and 
blues  to  hosiery  for  the  elders  of  the  household. 

This  is  the  season  for  actual  displays  of  hosiery  ward¬ 
robes  suggesting  a  group  of  stockings  necessary  for  the 
style-minded  for  all  occasions  during  an  active  week¬ 
end.  Newspaper  advertising  could  illustrate  and  chat 
about  the  numerous  types  which  could  be  purchased  in 
a  single  department  and  so  stimulate  larger  unit  sales. 
Kight  now  socks  and  knee-lengths  should  not  be  segre¬ 
gated  but  placed  prominently  throughout  the  hosiery 
department  to  gain  the  greatest  advantage  from  this, 
their  highest  selling  point  of  the  year. 

Now  that  panty-girdles  are  being  successfully  de¬ 
signed  for  larger  figures  than  heretofore,  it  is  possible 
to  sell  more  knee  lengths  to  larger  women.  While  short 
skirts  would  discourage  the  wearing  of  these  stockings 
for  many  daytime  occasions  stress  the  comfort  for 
warm  weather  when  they  are  worn  with  evening 
dresses  or  slacks. 

Because  of  the  many  novelties  in  hosiery  today,  it  is 
possible  to  appeal  to  different  types  of  figures  just  as 
the  dress  and  the  millinery  departments  appeal  to  th.e 
youthful,  the  stout  and  the  matronly  types.  We  have 
the  bare-leg,  the  contrasting  seam,  the  ombre,  irides¬ 
cent.  proiwrtioned,  stretch-top,  lace  toe  and  heel,  the 
lace  heel  with  reinforcement  above  for  the  sandal  with 
a  back  strap,  non-run,  etc. 

With  the  wide  range  of  color  it  is  possible  to  promote 
certain  shades  for  the  slender  or  the  stout  limbs.  Color 
plays  a  big  part  in  the  slenderizing  of  ankle  or  calf. 
Publicize  a  color  “clinic”  for  those  wishing  advice  as 
to  which  colors  are  the  most  advantageous  for  appear¬ 
ance  or  for  blending  with  various  costumes.  Of  course, 
all  departments  give  this  advice  now,  but  advertising 
the  fact  can  personalize  your  department. 

If  men’s  haberdashery  is  carried  by  your  store,  try 
to  get  a  poster  placed  in  that  department  suggesting 
women’s  hosiery  for  summer  gifts.  There  are  many 
occasions  when  men  find  it  necessary  to  lake  or  send  a 
hostess  a  gift  and  stockings  are  always  welcome  and 
an  inexpensive  way  to  show  appreciation.  In  corset 
fitting  rooms  it  may  be  possible  to  post  an  illustration 
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of  a  figure  wearing  a  panty-girdle 
and  knee  length  stockings.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  could  carry  this 
ilustration  and  jierhaps  there  could 
be  an  agreement  between  the  corset 
department  and  the  hosiery  to  .share 
the  expense. 

For  gifts,  there  are  the  colorful 
and  useful  chintz  roll-up  cases. 
These  cases  which  hold  three  pairs 
may  induce  the  sale  of  additional 
stockings.  They  also  have  an  appeal 
for  travelers.  Promote  these  on  the 
basis  of  “buy  yourself  a  gift”. 

.Advertising  a  mending  service  for 
those  who  are  to  he  away  from  the 
city  for  the  summer  will  keeji  cus¬ 
tomers  in  touch  with  your  store  and 
give  an  opportunity  to  enclose  re¬ 
minders  and  announcements  of  what 
your  deiiartment  has  to  offer  when 
you  return  their  stockings  to  them. 

Play  up  service  for  those  who  dis¬ 
like  shojiping  during  hot  summer 
days.  .\sk  customers  whose  names 
you  do  not  know  if  they  would  care 
to  leave  a  record  with  you  .so  they 
may  jihone  or  write  to  you  for  dupli¬ 
cation  of  their  purchases.  Or  a  card 
could  he  given  them  on  which  the 
stwk  numher  and  color  of  their  jnir- 
cha.ses  could  lx*  filled  in.  It  would 
take  u])  jiractically  no  time  for  sales- 
peojde  to  jnit  a  card  into  each  pack¬ 
age  which  might  read  something  like 
this — “If  you  like  these  stockings 

remember  they  are  - - .  Ask 

for  them  the  next  time  you  come  to 
our  store  or  write  or  phone  us  and 
we  will  he  happy  to  send  them  to 
you.” 

Start  a  birthday  hook  for  chil¬ 
dren.  1  know  of  one  large  store 
which  has  successfully  done  this. 
They  find  that  children  like  to  sign 
their  names  in  this  hook.  .Ml  tots 
are  pleased  to  receive  mail  and  a 
birthday  card  sent  in  good  time  is 
an  excellent  reminder  to  the  family 
that  your  hosiery  department  is 
a  ixTsonalized  department.  Mono- 
grammed  socks  arc  a  successful  item 
with  one  large  store  I  know  of.  A 
nice  gift  and  grand  for  purposes  of 
identification  in  large  families. 

A  liuyer  in  a  large  department 
store  told  me  of  an  interesting  inci¬ 
dent  pertaining  to  her  children’s  de- 
jiartment.  A  man  buying  for  his 
suburban  family,  stopped  at  this  de¬ 
partment  one  day  and  said  that  he 
was  delegated  to  purchase  many 
pairs  of  socks  and  felt  he  could 
surely  find  everything  he  wanted 
liecause  he  had  been  impressed  by 


Thirty-nine  million  or  so  cuatomers  —  fashion 
conscious,  yet  budget  wise.  E)ach  seeking  hosiery 
flattering,  sheer  and  glamorous  —  yet  wanting  the 
wearing  qualities  of  service  weights. 

That’s  your  market  —  and  now  you  can  meet  its 
demands. 

DuraBond  Finishing  dulls,  softens  the  texture  — 
makes  hosiery  seem  more  sheer.  Hosiery  Dura- 
Bond  Finished  is  flattering,  glamorous,  easy  to  sell. 

DuraBond  Finishing  puts  extra  wear  in  every  pair 
—  minimizes  pulls  and  runs  and  water  spots.  This 
*’film  of  protection”  is  in  for  the  life  of  the  fabric 
and  withstands  innumerable  washings. 

DuraBond  Finishing  gives  real  selling  power  .  .  . 
and  it’s  used  today  to  make  more  sales,  more 
rapidly  on  over  75%  of  all  quality  hosiery  for 
women. 


SCROLLER  BROS.,  INC 


MaaaFseTigfii  or  textiU  teurt.  mfteiiem.  gat.  firisnis 
MUMS  <  WEsnioRuiw  tTi.  PMu.,  mumuo,  mn^WL 
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the  display  some  time  before  when  he 
had  passed  by  the  display  on  his  way 
to  the  men’s  haberdashery.  Of  course 
he  got  what  he  wanted — he  had  lieen  sold 
on  the  dejjartment  by  an  early  and  lasting 
impression.  Her  stock  of  children’s  socks 
is  especially  large,  varied  and  colorful. 
The  stock  is  kept  in  glass  cases  under  and 
behind  the  counter.  The  array  reminds 
one  of  a  gay  old-fashioned  garden  l)ecause 
they  are  not  placed  one  completely  over 
the  other  but  crossed  at  the  ankles  with 
white  giving  the  accent  to  color.  The 
admitted  competition  of  the  5  and  10  cent 
stores  on  this  type  of  mercandise  is  over¬ 
come  by  this  buyer  through  making  her 
display  irresistible. 

The  promotion  given  hosiery  during 
Air  Mail  Week  should  not  l)e  allowed  to 
die.  Everyone  likes  to  receive  air  mail 
and  when  it  contains  gifts  of  hosiery  it 
l)ecomes  ix)sitively  exhilarating.  Offer  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  mailing  of  such  gifts.  Gifts 
of  stockings  for  those  who  are  traveling 
by  air  is  a  promotional  possibility.  Adver¬ 
tise  that  gifts  will  be  delivered  to  the  air¬ 
ports  with  bon  voyage  cards  enclosed. 

Dirndls  and  Swedish  peasant  dresses 
have  been  widely  publicized  but  I  haven’t 
heard  of  any  hosiery  department  using 
them  in  illustrations  for  the  proper  hosiery 
to  complement  them.  A  direct  tie-in  such 
as  this  would  help  personalize  your  de¬ 


partment. 

If  you  have  a  stock  of  colored  heels, 
promote  them  for  wear  with  white  shoes  which  have 
accents  of  brown,  blue  or  black.  Display  them  on  a 
background  of  white  with  other  accessories  of  the  ac¬ 
cented  color. 

If  you  are  a  believer  in  offering  special  services,  offer 
to  mend  one  pair  of  a  three  pair  purchase  gratis.  Of 
course  temper  your  offer  so  that  impractical  mends  will 
be  excluded.  Salespeople  in  a  chain  of  shops  having  this 
service  tell  me  they  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  it 
and  feel  that  it  does  bring  repeat  business. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  become  discouraged 
in  trying  to  get  your  window  display  director  to  add 
hosiery  in  displays  of  ready-to-wear  take  another  hitch 
in  your  belt  and  go  after  him  again.  Take  him  a  definite 
suggestion.  One  pair  of  snappy  novelty  stockings  drawn 
through  a  bracelet  or  necklace  in  the  foreground  could 
add  style  news  and  interest  to  many  windows. 

Promote  multiple  sales  by  advising  frequent  washings 
of  stockings.  Point  out  that  hosiery  changed  during  the 
day  and  immediately  rinsed  give  greater  service  and 
satisfaction.  This  advice  should  be  particularly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  stout  women  who  are  hardest  on  hosiery  and 
are  more  apt  to  perspire.  It  is  restful  too  for  those 
whose  weight  results  in  foot  troubles. 

Above  all.  keep  up  the  morale  of  salespeople  during 
the  summer  months.  With  warm  weather  and  the 
spirit  of  vacation  high  in  the  thoughts  of  everyone  and 
jiermeating  the  air  of  home  and  store,  thoughts  are  apt 
to  wander  from  the  business  at  hand.  For  a  salesperson 
to  sell  herself  as  well  as  her  merchandise  is  important 


Such  promotions  as  these  stimulate  baying  interest  in  quality 
items.  Both  give  logical  reasons  for  their  claims  for  longer  life 
for  the  featured  stockings. 

in  the  making  of  a  pleasant  transaction.  Even  if  your 
department  is  air  cooled,  customers  may  have  come  im¬ 
mediately  from  steaming  pavements  and  not  react  right 
away  to  the  coolness  of  the  store.  They  may  still  need 
the  “pick-up”  of  a  very  pleasant  reception  to  restore 
them  to  their  usual  good  nature  and  interest  in  their 
errand. 

Conversely,  they  may  be  full  of  energy  and  be  dis¬ 
gruntled  by  any  show  of  laxity  or  disinterest  on  the 
part  of  the  salesperson. 

Fall  Colors 

The  dominating  trend  of  the  new  Fall  1938  hosiery 
colors  presented  by  the  Textile  Color  Card  Association 
reflects  tones  that  are  “light  and  lively,  with  rich  golden 
or  burnished  tans  and  glowing  rosy  beige  included.” 

Their  ten  new  shades  are 

Suntone — ^an  animated  light  beige 
French  Toast — a  sparkling  burnt  tan 
Tropic  Glow — a  sun-light  copper 
Havana  Tan — a  lively  golden  tan 
Charnibeige — a  glowing  rose  beige 
Vivacity — a  vibrant  rose  copper 
Praline  Beige — a  smart  neutral  beige 
Tilebeige — a  deep  burnished  beige 
Mistbeige — a  medium  greyish  beige 
Cloudhaze — a  distinctive  light  taupe 
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Responsibility  of  Principals  for 
Acts  of  Agents  Analyzed 

By  EDWARD  S.  KAYUN 


Retail  meix-hants  have  long 
lR*en  interested  in  rules  of  law- 
governing  an  agent’s  power  to 
hind  his  principal  on  a  contract. 
Essentially  these  principles  are  sini- 
])le.  The  specific  applications  never¬ 
theless  have  been  troubling  the 
courts  for  centuries,  and  will  proha- 
blv  continue  to  trouble  them  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Briefly  these  fundamental  princi- 
])les  are  as  follows; 

(1)  If  an  agent  is  given  certain 
authority  by  his  i)rincipal.  and  acts 
in  accord  with  that  authority,  the 
l)rincipal  is  bound  by  the  agent’s 
acts. 

(2)  If  an  agent  is  given  the 
appearance  of  having  certain  au¬ 
thority  by  anotiier,  although  he  is 
sjjecifically  instructed  not  to  exercise 
such  apparent  authority,  if  he  vio¬ 
lates  his  instructions  and  acts  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  his  apparent  authority,  the 
principal  is  hound  by  the  agent's 
acts. 

(3  )  If  an  agent  has  apparent  au¬ 
thority,  hut  a  third  ]K‘rson  knows  he 
has  no  actual  authority,  the  third 
jterson  may  not  rely  on  the  apparent 
authority. 

(4)  If  an  agent  exceeds  his  actual 
authority,  he  becomes  liable  to  his 
principal  for  any  resulting  loss  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  j^rincipal. 

(5)  If  an  agent  misre])resents 
bis  authority  with  resulting  loss  to 
the  third  person,  he  Ix'comes  liable 
to  the  third  person. 

A  Case  in  Point 

.-\n  interesting  case  involving 
these  rules  of  law  recently  came  to 
our  attention.  Although  the  facts  in 
this  case  concerned  a  chain,  the 
<juestions  involved  are  applicable  to 
anyone  employing  a  hired  manager 
to  run  a  shop.  This  discussion  must 
necessarily  l)e  purely  academic.  l)e- 
cause  the  parties  eventually  settled 
the  case  l)efore  actual  trial  was 
reached.  Despite  this  unfortunate 
(or  perhaps  fortunate)  outcome,  we 


think  the  situation  w'arrants  descrip¬ 
tion  here,  as  it  may  interest  retail 
stores  which  in  one  way  or  another 
must  leave  a  ix)rtion  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  appointed  agents  regardless 
of  whether  they  operate  one  or  a 
grou])  of  stores. 

The  .\-.Stores  is  a  chain  dealing  in 
ready-to-wear  and  men’s  clothing. 
It  operates  fiften  units  in  the  middle 
west.  Each  unit  is  headed  by  a  local 
manager.  .Ml  contracts,  however, 
are  made  through  the  New  York 
office;  all  goods  purchased  are 
shipped  to  tlie  New  York  office  and 
then  re-shipped  to  the  individual 
units.  Some  years  ago.  one  of  the 
local  managers  contracted  for  a 
newspaper  ad,  without  authority. 
.Since  then,  the  Stores,  in  filing  its 
statements  with  credit  reporting 
agencies,  has  always  included  the 
fact  that  all  contracts  must  be  made 
with  the  main  office.  The  credit 
agencies’  reports  state  this  fact. 

The  units  of  the  A  Stores  are  each 
sejrarately  incor])orated.  with  the 
])arent  corporation  owning  all  the 
stock.  The  units  also  have  individual 
names.  The  names  themselves  would 
not  indicate  to  the  public  that  they 
are  centrally  owned. 

One  of  the  A  Store’s  units  is  the 
15  Clothing  Store.  \  had  recently 
hired  X  as  local  manager  of  this 
unit.  X  had  formerly  been  employed 
as  manager  of  an  independent  store 
in  town.  While  thus  employed,  he 
had  introduced  his  employer  to  the 
Y  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  had  been 
instrumental  in  securing  his  store  as 
an  account  for  Y.  X  had  for  many 
years  been  socially  acquainted  with 
the  officers  of  Y.  After  going  to 
work  for  A,  X  tried  to  induce  his 
new  employers  to  deal  with  Y. 
However,  A’s  buyer  in  New  York 
looked  at  Y’s  line,  and  in  Y’s  own 
words,  “sneered  at  it.” 

Some  three  months  later,  an 
anonymous  call  came  to  A’s  offices, 
suggesting  an  investigation  of  the 
back  room  of  the  B  Clothing  Store. 


An  investigation  revealed  a  few 
men’s  suits  which  had  never  been 
ordered.  X  was  called  on  the  car¬ 
pet.  He  explained  that  he  had 
agreed  to  try  to  disjjose  of  these 
suits  for  Y.  It  was  shown  that  he 
had  sold  a  great  number  of  these 
suits  below  cost.  The  j)roceeds  had 
been  dissipated.  X  was  immediately 
discharged. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  bill  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Y  for  some  $I2(X).  It 
was  shown  that  there  had  been  three 
separate  shipments  over  a  ])eriod  of 
time.  .A  conference  between  .A  and 

revealed  that  Y  claimed  to  have 
written  the  orders  in  X’s  presence, 
believing  X  authorized  to  make  the 
purcha.ses.  The  order  Y  showed  was 
on  Y’s  stationery  and  unsigned.  X 
disclaimed  ever  having  seen  the  or¬ 
der  written.  .A  informed  Y  that  pay¬ 
ment  would  not  be  made.  Y  then 
proceeded,  according  to  A.  to  spread 
rumors  involving  A’s  credit  .stand¬ 
ing. 

The  Fact.s  Analyzed 

A  brought  suit  for  conspiracy 
against  X  and  Y,  charging  that  the 
alleged  sale  was  a  fraud,  that  both 
parties  knew  X  was  unauthorized  to 
buy,  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy 
to  use  A’s  premises  to  sell  A'’s  goods 
in  competition  with  A’s  own.  that 
X’s  .services  had  lieen  used  to  sell 
Y’s  goods  in  dereliction  of  X’s  duty, 
and  that  .A’s  credit  and  reputation 
had  been  injured  by  X’s  defamatory 
statements. 

Y  brought  an  independent  suit 
for  the  $1200,  claiming  that  X  had 
apparent  authority  to  make  the  pur¬ 
chases. 

These  are  the  facts.  The  disap¬ 
pointing  thing  is  that  there  was  a 
settlement,  and  both  parties  with¬ 
drew  their  actions.  X  agreed  to  pay 
Y  in  $10  weekly  installments  until 
the  amount  was  paid,  and  A  and  Y 
exchanged  releases. 

Now,  we  may  revert  to  our  origi¬ 
nal  statement  of  the  principles  gov- 
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erning  the  law  of  agency.  There  are 
a  number  of  possibilities,  here.  If  Y 
knew  X  was  a  local  manager,  but 
believed  he  had  authority  to  make 
purchases,  and  was  reasonable  in 
believing  this,  A  would  l)e  liable  for 
X’s  purchases.  For  if  this  were  true, 
A  would  have  placed  X  in  a  position 
where  he  apparently  had  authority  to 
huy.  Of  course,  even  if  Y  reason¬ 
ably  believed  X  had  such  authority 
in  ordinary  cases,  if  he  also  knew 
that  X  was  going  to  sell  these  par¬ 
ticular  goods  for  his  own  account  or 
was  going  to  do  some  other  unau¬ 
thorized  act  with  the  goods,  Y  would 
have  no  claim. 

If  Y  did  not  know  that  the  11 
Clothing  Store  was  a  chain  unit,  and 
thought  X  owned  it,  and  was  reason¬ 
able  in  so  thinking,  A  would  be 
liable. 

The  circumstances  indicate  that  Y 
did  know  that  B  was  a  unit  of  A. 
The  fact  that  Y  had  tried  to  sell  A 
at  the  main  office,  on  X’s  suggestion, 
shows  that.  If  Y  did  know  this,  then 
the  question  is  whether  it  should 
have  assumed  that  X  was  authorized 
to  buy. 

We  have,  in  the  last  few  para¬ 
graphs  been  using  the  word  “reason¬ 
able”.  The  word  merits  definition. 
In  legal  relationships,  a  man  is  held 
to  a  standard  of  reasonableness.  He 
will  not  be  excused  for  ignorance  of 
a  fact,  if  a  reasonable  man  would 
have  learned  that  fact.  A  “reason¬ 
able  man”  is  one  who  is  informed  on 
those  things  which  he  may  properly 
be  exjiected  to  know,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances,  and  who  acts  with 
ordinary  intelligence  in  accord  with 
his  knowledge.  Translated,  this  defi¬ 
nition  merely  means  that  a  reason¬ 
able  man  is  one  who  the  jury  thinks 
acted  reasonably. 

On  the  available  facts,  it  would 
seem  that  Y  had  no  right  to  make 
such  as  assumption,  i.  e.,  he  was  un¬ 
reasonable  if  he  believed  X  had  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  common  knowledge  in 
the  trade,  that  chain  units  are  unau¬ 
thorized  to  buy.  More  than  that,  the 
fact  that  the  order,  if  written  at  all, 
was  not  written  on  A’s  nor  on  B’s, 
but  on  Y’s  order  blank  seems 
conclusive — since  it  constitutes  a 
complete  departure  from  custom. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that  no 
officer  of  A.  not  even  X,  signed  the 
order,  if  any  order  was  indeed  writ¬ 
ten.  Assuming  that  Y  was  not 
fraudulent,  and  acted  in  good  faith 
throughout,  (which  is  decidedly 


1 


open  to  question),  it  certainly  seems 
clear  that  Y’s  Ijehavior  was  unrea¬ 
sonable. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
very  clear  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
this.  It  is,  however,  a  situation  that 
might  easily  occur  with  great  fre¬ 
quency,  and  it  is  wise  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions.  Where  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  seller  knew  the  agent  was 
unauthorized,  the  case  is  clear. 
Where  the  seller  knew  the  agency 
relations  existed,  but  Ixdieved  the 
six*cific  act  fell  within  the  granted 
]X)wer.  it  is  a  question  of  reasonable¬ 
ness  under  the  circumstances.  Where 
the  seller  reasonably  Ixdieved  the 
agent  to  be  a  principal,  the  princi])al 
hasn’t  any  defense. 

It  is  important  then,  that  the  prin¬ 


cipal  who  wishes  to  confer  only  a 
limited  authority,  protect  himself — 
otherwise,  he  places  himself  at  the 
manager’s  mercy.  Assuming  be  does 
not  wish  his  connection  with  the 
store  to  l)e  known  to  the  general 
public,  he  should  take  some  meas¬ 
ures  to  make  it  known  to  those  with 
whom  he  does  business.  He  should, 
for  instance,  see  that  the  extent  of 
his  agent’s  authority  is  clearly  de¬ 
fined  on  all  firm  forms  and  station¬ 
ery.  The  A  Stores  in  this  case  were 
fortunate  in  discovering  the  situa¬ 
tion  before  any  serious  harm  was 
done.  An  unscrupulous  manager, 
not  subjected  to  some  sort  of  a 
check,  can  easily  destroy  not  only 
profit — which  can  be  rebuilt — but 
re]nitation  as  well. 


Organization  of  Merchandise  Groups 

(Continued  from  page  126) 


additional  groups  being  organized 
later. 

Mr.  Weisenberg  has  pointed  out 
that  a  fundamental  part  of  the  plan 
of  organization  will  be  to  set  up  a 
national  directorate  for  each  group. 
These  directorates  will  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  NRDGA  to  the  extent 
of  having  each  region  represented, 
but  the  idea  will  be  carried  a  step 
further.  The  plan  contemplates  that, 
in  time,  local  chapters  will  function 
in  key  cities  throughout  the  country 
under  the  sponsorship  and  direction 
of  the  national  group. 

One  of  the  many  purposes  the  na¬ 
tional  groups  are  expected  to  serve 
is  that  of  shaping  convention  plans 
along  lines  that  will  be  of  greatest 
help  to  merchandise  managers  and 
buyers.  In  this  connection,  it  was 
suggested  by  President  Saul  Cohn 
that  the  Association,  sponsor  a  Mer¬ 
chandising  Congress,  in  addition  to 
the  annual  and  mid-year  meetings. 
At  such  a  congress,  each  major  di¬ 
vision  of  the  store  would  hold  as 
many  sessions  of  its  own  as  might 
be  needed  in  order  for  its  problems 
to  be  thoroughly  threshed  out.  Un¬ 
der  present  convention  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  greatest  amount  of  time 
that  can  be  allotted  to  any  depart¬ 
ment  is  only  enough  for  a  single 
half-day  session.  It  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  however,  that  many  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store  have  such 
baffling  problems  before  them  that 
each  could  use  a  three  or  four-day 


meeting  to  advantage.  As  this  arti¬ 
cle  goes  to  press,  the  plan  of  holding 
a  Merchandising  Congress  is  slated 
for  presentation  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  NRDGA  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cohn  at  the  next  meeting  of 
that  body,  June  15. 

Another  phase  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division’s  work  in  which  divis¬ 
ional  groups  could  participate  effec¬ 
tively  is  that  of  studying  problems  of 
distribution.  Department  stores  to¬ 
day  are  losing  a  vast  amount  of 
business  through  the  diversion  of  re¬ 
tail  trade  from  legitimate  outlets. 
Many  of  them  fail  to  realize  that  this 
problem  is  not  confined  to  a  few 
localities,  but  is  general  throughout 
the  country.  The  open  showroom 
problem  exists  in  wholesale  centers, 
but  elsewhere  retail  trade  faces  the 
less  obvious  competition  of  whole¬ 
salers  who  sell  directly  to  employees 
of  large  firms  at  considerable  dis¬ 
counts.  Often,  the  employee,  through 
his  firm’s  employee  credit  union,  is 
able  to  make  installment  payments 
in  the  case  of  large  purchases. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  retail  atten¬ 
tion  to  bear  upon  this  problem 
throughout  the  country.  Sidney 
Reisman,  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York, 
who  heads  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision’s  Committee  on  Problems  of 
Distribution,  will  lay  it  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  NRDGA 
at  their  June  15  meeting.  With  the 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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There  are  opportunities  iike  these 
in  aimost  every  store 


The  many  improvements  in  National 
Cash  Register  equipment  can  help 
you  take  advantage  of  them. 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  National  Cash  Register 
equipment.  And  these  improvements  offer 
you  new  ways  of  effecting  store  economies. 

One  store  found  that  several  departments 
which  formerly  required  cashiers,  now  use  the 
'’Combination  Clerk- wrap  —  Cashier -register 
way”  at  a  considerable  saving. 

Another  store  found  that  a  few  important 
improvements  in  the  "Charge -Authorizing” 
system  provided  much  better  service  to  their 
customers. 

Still  another  store  found  that,  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  National  Typewriting -Book- 
keeping  Machines  were  installed,  material  cost 
reductions  were  effected  in  its  "Accounts 
Receivable”  department. 

Keeping  such  opportunities  for  savings  as 
these  ever  in  mind,  many  stores  throughout  the 
country  have  found  it  profitable  in  recent 
months  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  all 
departments. 

Why  not  call  in  the  National  Cash  Register 
representative?  He’s  ready  to  help  you  make  a 
complete  survey  now. 


^^/JiatumaL  Gm/l  Go. 

,  DAYTON,  OHIO  (y 

Cdsli  Register}  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Bank- Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Check-V/riting  and  Signing  Machines 
Posting  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Accounting  Machine  Desks  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 
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Board’s  approval,  the  problem  can 
be  referred  to  the  divisional  groups 
for  detailed  study. 

Further  problems  that  are  now 
before  the  Merchandising  Division, 
and  that  could  in  time  be  referred 
to  the  divisional  groups,  concern  the 
informative  labeling  of  merchandise 
and  the  development  of  a  clear-cut 
method  of  sizing  apparel.  These  two 
projects,  together  with  a  study  of 
sales  at  retail  by  manufacturers  and 
jobbers,  were  recently  offered  by 


me  doing  the  talking  and  warning 
retailers  especially  against  the  ini¬ 
quitous  “Section  6”  sneaked  at  the 
last  hour  into  the  W  age  and  Hour 
bill  pending  in  Congress,  under 
which  state  lines  would  be  wiped  out 
and  the  Federal  government  would 
have  control  of  practically  every 
business  enterprise  in  the  United 
States. 

Interesting  Store  Visits 

Much  time  spent  visiting  the 
stores  and  out  of  it  the  conviction 
that  no  city  in  the  world  has  better 
stores  than  Los  Angeles.  Whatever 
the  type  of  store,  in  Los  Angeles 
will  be  found  at  least  one  which  is  up 
to  the  best  that  can  be  found  any¬ 
where.  Too  there  came  to  me  the 
thought  that  perha]is  Los  Angeles 
should  be  called  “the  City  of  Unend¬ 
ing  Growth”  for  always,  it  seems,  it 
grows  greater  and  more  extensive 
until  one  doubts  whether  it  will  ever 
stop.  And  I  recall  that  thirty  years 
back,  when  I  was  mining  in  Nevada, 
Los  Angeles  was  growing  and  boom¬ 
ing  then  and  wise  ones  said:  “The 
bubble  is  going  to  burst  soon.  It 
can’t  go  on.”  But  it  still  goes  on. . 

Neil  Petree  on  the  Job 

We  called  at  Barker  Bros.’  great 
department  store  for  furniture  and 
home  furnishings  and  spent  most  of 
a  morning  with  Neil  Petree  who  has 
come  from  McCreery’s  in  New  York 
to  be  the  head  of  this  huge  establish¬ 
ment  and  as  we  talked  with  Neil  and 
Mr.  Barker  the  thought  was  ever 
before  me  that  Neil  fits  into  this 
situation  like  a  hand  into  a  glove  and 
that,  if  the  intere.sts  behind  the  busi¬ 


James  A.  Keillor,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  B.  Altman  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  as  suggestions  for 
a  long-range  program  for  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division. 

In  fact,  the  activities  in  which 
divisional  groups  can  participate  are 
almost  without  limitation.  The  im¬ 
mediate  problem  is  the  one  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  acceptable  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  method  of  financing 
for  those  that  are  most  urgently 
needed. 


ness  are  not  too  impatient  for  big 
results,  he  should  do  a  grand  job.  .\t 
the  same  time,  with  knowledge  of  the 
existing  situation  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments  throughout  the 
country,  one  ha  1  to  wonder  how  it 
would  feel  to  be  responsible  in  tbe.se 
times  for  a  whole  great  store  com- 
po.sed  entirely  of  home  furnishings 
departments ! 

Robinson' s  Stately  Store 

The  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.  is  im¬ 
pressive  as  ever  for  its  high  class 
atmosphere  and  quiet  dignity  which 
must  make  it  a  loved  six)t  to  the  for¬ 
tunate  women  of  Los  .Angeles  who 
can  afford  to  gratify  their  love  of 
beautiful  things.  At  Robinson’s  we 
had  a  fine  long  chat  with  J.  W. 
Schneider  and  several  members  of 
his  executive  staff. 

May  Co,  a  Knockout 

Tom  May  took  us  through  the 
May  Co.’s  handsome  store  and 
jxiinted  with  justifiable  pride  to 
some  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  establishment.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  lx?<:ter  ap¬ 
pearing,  or  a  busier  store,  than  this 
Los  Angeles  May  unit. 

Fifth  Street  Store  Coming  Back 

We  found  that  Mr.  Faris,  founder 
of  the  Fifth  Street  Store,  and  long 
retired  from  active  connection  with 
it,  has  taken  off  his  coat  again  and  is 
back  on  the  job.  With  A.  MacCor- 
quodale  as  the  operating  head  of  the 
business  and  Mr.  Faris  in  the  role 
of  elder  statesman,  the  Fifth  Street 
Store  is  coming  back  and  going 
places  again. 


Coming— 

Summer  Market 
Issue  of 

"  Merchandising 
Furniture  and 
Floor  Coverings” 

with 

Preview  of  Markets 
Style  Trend  Analysis 
Portfolio  of  Sales  Ideas 


and 

Preview 
of  Summer 
Corset  Markets 

with 

Special  Articles 
on  Small  Store 
and  Basement 
Merchandising 


And  the  outlying  districts,  how 
they  are  coming  on !  Wiltshire  Bou¬ 
levard,  where  Bullock’s  built  their 
lieautiful  Bullock’s  Wiltshire,  has 
become  one  of  the  grandest  shop¬ 
ping  districts  in  the  world.  Holly¬ 
wood  has  its  own  pretentious  shop¬ 
ping  center.  They  all  seem  to  be 
doing  business. 

Los  .Angeles  is  suffering  a  reces¬ 
sion  of  sales  volume  which  seems  to 
be  about  comparable  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  rest  of  the  country  but 
the  city  is  so  full  of  life  and  interest 
that  the  visitor  finds  it  hard  to 
realize  that  everything  may  not  be 
moving  at  top  speed. 

It  was  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away 
from  Los  .Angeles  but  we  managed 
to  get  the  evening  train  for  San 
Francisco. 

(To  be  continued) 


To  the  Great  West! 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
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Burroughs 

NEW  TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 


TWO  HANDS  SPAN  THE  ENTIRE  KEYBOARD 

^  ti 

I  ^  A  \  A  A  A  A' W  A 


MOTOR ‘TAB 


SINGLE  STROKE 
WRITES 

ENTIRE  WORD! 


statement  of  account 


MRS  MARY  JOTCS 
234  5TTH  AVE 

u*®* 


11043 


ELIMINATES  NEEDLESS  MOTIONS 


One-word  descriptions  most  com¬ 
monly  appearing  in  department 
store  statements  are  typed  with  one 
stroke.  It’s  that  easy!  The  result 
is  a  neater  bill,  less  misspelling. 

This  one  feature  alone  eliminates 
thousands  of  motions  in  the  course 
of  a  day’s  work,  making  it  easy  to 
get  greater  production  with  less 
operator  fatigue. 

See  for  yourself  how  this  and 
other  new  Burroughs  features  can 


je  I  The  typing  and  computing  keyboards  are  in  one  convenient,  com-  help  Speed  Up  and  simplify  yOUr 


pact  unit.  There  is  no  arm  movement  between  keyboards;  no  change 
of  pace  between  typing  and  computing;  no  interruption  in  the 
operating  rhythm.  Figuring  is  done  with  adding  machine  speed. 


billing.  For  complete  information, 
telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Retail  Training  in  Pennsylvania 

(Continued  jrom  page  122) 


What  Teachers  Will  Be  Em¬ 
ployed  Under  the  Plan? 

1.  Teachers  of  vocational  subjects 
in  evening  classes,  part-time 
classes,  and  cooperative  classes. 

2.  Teachers  of  related  subjects  in 
evening  classes,  part-time  classes, 
anti  coo|ierative  classes. 

3.  Teacher-trainers. 

Qualifications  for  Teachers  in 
Evening  and  Part-Time  Classes’. 

Teachers  of  Vocational  Subjects 
Because  the  classes  in  vocational 
subjects  will  be  mainly  concerned 
with  the  working  practices  of  the  oc- 
cnj^ation,  teachers  for  these  classes 
will  include  men  and  women  re¬ 
cruited  from  industry  and  business. 
These  part-time  teachers  will  be 
granted  special  certificates  for  teach¬ 
ing  if  they  qualify  in  one  of  three 
divisions : 

1 .  Evidence  of  six  years’  experience 
in  the  occupation  or  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  whose  working  practices  are 
being  taught  or 

2.  Graduation  from  an  approved 
school  of  secondary  level,  plus 
four  years  of  experience  in  the 
occupation  to  be  taught  or 

3.  Education  in  an  approved  tech¬ 
nical,  distributive  or  vocational 
school  of  college  level  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  practical  oc¬ 
cupational  exjierience,  year  for 
year,  up  to  a  maximum  of  four 
years. 

Teacher  of  Related  Subjects 
Two  types  of  teachers  will  qualify 
for  the  teaching  of  related  .subjects, 
regular  certificated  teachers  who 
meet  certain  requirements,  and  tech¬ 
nical  or  professional  experts  who 
have  adequate  educational  back¬ 
ground.  The  further  requirements 
of  the  instructors  are  as  follows: 

1.  Holders  of  standard  vocational 
certificates  of  teaching 
a.  Experience  of  a  minimum  of 
two  years  as  successful,  com¬ 
petent  teacher  of  subjects  re¬ 
lated  to  distributive  educa¬ 
tion.  This  teaching  should 
have  been  done  in  approved 
high  schools  or  vocational 
schools. 

1).  A  minimum  of  six  clock 


hours  of  conference  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  vocational 
subjects,  including  conference 
leading  schools. 

c.  A  minimum  of  six  months  of 
working  experience  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  or  line  of  business  to 
which  the  instruction  is  re¬ 
lated. 

2.  Professional  or  technical  experts 
having  special  knowledge  in  a 
distributive  occujjation  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  subjects  taught  in 
class. 

a.  Continuous  experience  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years  in  a 
work  requiring  use  of  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  type  that 
is  needed  by  distributive 
workers. 

I).  A  minimum  of  six  clock 
hours  of  conference  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  vocational 
subjects,  including  conference 
leading. 
or 

A  written  outline  of  the 
course  to  be  taught,  showing 
the  application  of  the  expert’s 
knowledge  to  the  specific 
working  activities  of  the 
members  of  the  class. 

Qualifications  for  Teaching  in 
Cooperative  Classes: 

'Teachers  in  vocational  subjects 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  with  a 
major  in  distribution,  marketing, 
business  administration,  or  edu¬ 
cation. 

2.  Two  years’  working  experience 
in  a  distributive  occupation. 

or 

1.  (iraduation  from  an  approved 
school  a|  secondary  level. 

2.  Two  years’  working  experience 
in  a  distributive  occupation  . 

3.  A  minimum  of  six  clock  hours  of 
conference  on  methods  relating 
to  the  teaching  of  vocational  sub¬ 
jects. 

Teachers  in  related  subjects 
These  classes  will  be  taught  by  cer¬ 
tificated  teachers  of  home  economics, 
commerce,  industrial  art,  or  any 
other  subject  connected  with  dis¬ 
tributive  education.  These  teachers 


will  be  officially  certificated  as  teach¬ 
ers  of  specified  related  distributive 
subjects  if  they  (lualify  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  Minimum  of  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  successful,  competent 
teacher  in  subjects  related  to  re¬ 
tailing. 

2.  A  minimum  of  six  months’  work¬ 
ing  experience  in  an  occupation 
or  line  of  business  related  to  the 
subject  taught 

or 

Written  outline  of  the  courses, 
showing  the  application  of  the 
teacher’s  technical  knowledge  to 
occupational  needs  of  the  class. 

How  Are  Qualified  Persons 
Trained  to  Teach  Distributive 
Subjects?  Teacher-training  will  l)e 
conducted  in  Pennsylvania  through : 

1.  Special  short  unit  courses  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges. 

2.  Group  conferences  and  meetings 
which  will  be  held  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  under  the  leadership  of  local 
hoards  of  education.  This  ty^)e 
of  informal  in-service  training 
will  he  supplemented  by  state  and 
regional  teachers’  conferences. 

What  Are  the  Qualifications  of  a 
Teacher-Trainer?  The  following 
qualifications  have  been  set  for  the 
full-time  teacher-trainer : 

1.  Four  years  of  experience  in  a 
distributive  occupation,  two  years 
being  spent  in  a  managerial  ca¬ 
pacity. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  college  or 
university,  with  a  major  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  marketing,  business 
administration,  or  education. 

3.  Thirty-six  semester  hours  of 
professional  education,  with  a 
minimum  of  six  semester  hours 
in  distributive  education. 

4.  Two  years  of  teaching  experience 
in  distributive  education  in  public 
schools  or  in  a  distributive  or¬ 
ganization. 

5.  Two  years  of  experience  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  administrative  position 
in  distributive  education  in  either 
school  of  distributive  organiza¬ 
tion. 

6.  Demonstrated  ability  to  maintain 
good  working  relations  with 
schools,  teachers,  tradespeople, 
and  other  groups  involved  in  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations. 
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I  ”A  great  saving 

f  through  the  easier 

handling  of  extensive  johs” 


By  means  of  punched  card  accounting,  the  payroll  and  employe’s 
billing  can  be  produced  in  one  complete  report  which  includes 
all  necessary  totals.  This  is  obtained  automatically  from  one  run 
of  one  group  of  punched  cards.  Other  reports  pertaining  to  any 
of  the  data  which  has  been  punched  into  the  cards  can  be  quickly 
obtained. 

The  punched  card  method  has  been  referred  to  as  ‘‘an  Innova¬ 
tion  in  Control”.  It  furnishes  an  up-to-the-minute  record  of 
purchases,  sales,  mark-downs,  advances  and  transfers  for  each 
department.  It  eliminates  the  usual  differences  resulting  from 
outstanding  purchases  and  sales.  The  method  is  especially 
suited  to  the  preparation  of  Payroll  Records,  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol  Records,  Personnel  Statistics,  Sales  Audits,  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  and  many  other  important  business  documents. 

There  is  an  International  representative  in  your  vicinity  who 
stands  ready  to  give  you  full  cooperation  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  Call  him  today. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  demonstration  of  important  new 
department  store  accounting  procedures  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  exhibit,  N.R.D.G.A.  Mid¬ 
year  Convention,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  27-July  1. 


Operating  a  Furniture  Unit  Cotttrol 
Tabulating  Machines 


Practical  Uses  of  F\inchui  Card 
Accounting 


AN  INNOVATION 
IN  CONTaOL 


Send  for  these 
important  folders 

These  folders  give  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  punched  card  method  as  it 
is  being  applied  today  in  modem  de¬ 
partment  stores. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


World  Headquarters  Building 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices  in  Principal 
Cities  of  the  World 


June,  19.38 
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Exhibitors  at  the  Mid-Year  Convention 


Accounting  Machines 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booths  36  to  39 

The  Burroughs  All-Purpose  Plan  for  department  stores  will  be  presented 
on  the  new  Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  machine.  The  plan  features 
complete  credit  control  and  sales  promotion  information,  up-to-date  cash 
posting,  neat  statements,  maximum  production  with  a  minimum  of  paper 
handling,  lower  equipment  investment,  etc.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Booths  6  to  9 

The  much  discussed  punched  card  method  of  accounting  as  it  applies  to 
important  department  store  procedures  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  Mid-Year  Convention  by  the  International  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  new  International  Attendance  Time  Recorder  will  also  be  on 
display.  This  recorder  operates  automatically  at  the  insertion  of  a  card. 
It  speeds  up  registrations  and  assures  clean  accurate  records  in  the  correct 
positions.  The  International  All-electric  Writing  Machine  which  operates 
at  a  feather-light  touch  will  also  be  demonstrated. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  20  to  24 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  will  show  their  complete  line  of 
Accounting  Machines  for  Department  Stores.  Representatives  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  Payroll  Record  Plans.  On  display  will  be  Typewriting- 
Bookkeeping  Machines  for  Accounts  Receivable  and  Accounts  Payable 
Records.  Also  equipment  fur  handling  Installment  and  Lay-Away 
Accounts,  and  National  O.  K.  Charge  Phones  for  fast  handling  of  Charge 
Accounts. 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  14-15 

The  linderwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company  will  exhibit  three  distinct  lines 
of  Accounting  Machines.  The  Underwood  Standard,  Elliott  Fisher,  and 
Sundstrand  Accounting  Machines;  the  Underwood  Fanfold  Machine  for 
continuous  form  billing;  the  Sundstrand  3-Point  Control  Adding  and  State¬ 
ment  Machines:  the  Underwood  Standard,  Master  and  Noiseless  Type¬ 
writers;  also  the  latest  Universal  and  Champion  Typemasters  and  Noise¬ 
less  Portables. 


Builders  of  Business 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  32 

PERSONNEL  CONTROL  AND  DEVELOPMENT— Willmark  pre- 
vents  store  losses,  increases  probts  by  constantly  Testing,  Teaching  and 
Correcting  Salespeople.  Willmark  probes  weaknesses,  enforces  safe  rules 
for  handling  cash,  prevents  dishonesty.  At  the  same  time,  Willmark  teaches 
salespeople  to  satisfy  customers  and  sell  more  merchandise — tests  sales- 
Iieople  for  selling  ability — enables  the  store  management  to  correct  selling 
weaknesses,  and  build  a  profit-making  salesforce.  This  service  is  available 
to  any  store  in  the  United  States. 

CUSTOMER  RESEARCH  SURVEYS— Willmark  Research  Corp. 
makes  scientific  cross-section  surveys  of  store  customers  and  potential  cus¬ 
tomers.  These  surveys  analyze  customer  preferences  and  reactions — pre¬ 
determine  trends  in  public  demand- -check  customer  buying  habits — provide 
accurate,  up-to-the-minute  FACTS  which  guide  the  executive  in  making 
decisions. 


Cash  Registers 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  C. 

Detroit,  Mirh.  Booths  36  to  39 

Featured  at  the  Burroughs  exhibit  will  lie  several  models  of  cash  register¬ 
ing  machines  developed  for  department  stores.  Among  them  will  he  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  lay-away  or  witloll  sales,  a  pay-bill  machine,  a  certifying  cash 
registering  machine  for  certifying  sales  tickets,  hand-operated  cash  registers 
for  “aisle**  or  “specials**  departments,  and  an  installment  machine  for 
receipting  and  posting  customers*  receipt  books. 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  14-15 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department  store  models 
of  National  Cash  Registers  and  O.  K.  Charge  Phone  Systems. 

A  number  of  new  models  represent  the  latest  developments  and  are  the 
same  type  being  installed  by  the  most  prominent  stores  throughout  the 
country. 

Be  sure  and  see  the  new  Class  16  Printer  Register  which  lists  and  total¬ 
izes  all  on  one  Receipt  a  number  of  different  purchases  made  at  one  time. 
This  is  the  first  time  this  register  has  ever  bwn  shown  at  a  N.R.D.G.A. 
Convention. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company  will  be  in  attendance  to  discuss  this  equipment  with  you. 

Delivery  Equipment 
THE  WHITE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Booths  4-5 

The  White  Company  will  display  a  parcel  delivery  unit  with  102  inch 
wheelbase  with  engine  completely  under  the  floor  giving  maximum  loading 
space,  a  small  six  cylinder  engine  giving  excellent  fuel  economy,  brakes, 
clutch  and  generator  designed  for  frequent  stop  and  start  service. 


Insurance 

ASSOCIATED  RECIPROCAL  EXCHANGES 
AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  UNDERWRITERS 
Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc,,  Attorney  and  Manager 
and 

AREX  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  Y’ork  Booth  25 

Offer  Fire  and  Casualty  Insurance  exclusively  to  firms  who  can  qualify 
in  accordance  with  strict  standards.  Policyholders  thus  secure  liberal  con¬ 
tracts  at  a  saving  over  usual  costs. 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges  (first  member  organized  in  1881)  and 
American  Exchange  Underwriters  (organized  in  1892)  have  constituted  the 
staiulard  form  of  fire  insurance  for  department  stores  for  over  half  a 
century. 

Insurances  offered:  Fire,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Windstorm,  Explosion,  Riot 
and  Civil  Commotion,  Aircraft  and  Vehicles,  Smudge;  also  Prospective 
Earnings  (use  and  occupancy  insurance)  with  adjustable  premium  form, 
eliminating  co-insurance. 

Arex  Indemnity  Company  (organized  1936)  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Subscribers  of  Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges,  and  offers  casualty 
insurance  lines  only  to  Subscribers  and  others  eligible  for  subscribership. 
Provision  is  made  by  which  policyholders  may  participate  in  underwriting 
profits  resulting  from  selection  of  risk  and  direct  contact  between  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  assured.  An  important  feature  is  the  Loss  Control  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department,  devoted  to  assisting  policyholders  in  reducing  accident 
frequency  and  improving  their  loss  ratio,  with  consequent  lowering  of 
premiums. 

Price  Marking  Equipment 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

Framingham,  Mass,  Booth  2 

The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  will  exhibit  their  complete  line  of 
marking  equipment  all  of  which  has  been  developed  to  fill  your  actual 
requirements. 

See  this  equipment  at  their  booth  and  learn  how  it  can  increase  the  sjieed 
and  reduce  exiiense  in  your  store. 

A,  KIMBALL  CO, 

New  York,  N,  Y,  Booth  29 

The  Kimball  Company  will  exhibit  feature  the  Kimflex  Attaching  Machine 
which  marks  finest  hosiery  and  lingerie  without  possibility  of  damage. 
Efficiency  in  the  marking  room  will  be  further  advanced  with  two  Kimball 
innovations;  a  machine  which  prints  two  and  three-stub  tickets  with  one 
setting  of  tyjie  and  a  new  folding  pin  ticket  with  unit  control  and  remark 
features. 

THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO, 

Dayton,  O,  Booth  31 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company  will  show  the  new  “Super- 
Advanced”  Pin-On  Machine  which  prints  tickets  from  a  RIBBON,  an 
entirely  new  feature  in  Price-Marking  Equipment. 

This  Company  also  manufactures  “Standard”  Pin-On  Machines,  “Pin- 
Ticket  Attaching  Machines”,  “Duplicate  Ticket  Printers”,  “Jewelry  and 
Book  Ticket  Markers”,  “Monarch  Juniors”  and  two  styles  of  “Re-Price 
Markets”. 

Pay  us  a  visit. 

SOABAR  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  Booth  26- 

Premier  showing — Soabar’s  re-designed  Sew  Ticketing  Machine.  This 
attacher  automatically  marks  and  pairs  delicate  merchandise  without  pins  or 
metal  stay!  For  hosiery,  lingerie  and  similar  items  it  is  excellent.  Re¬ 
styled,  refined,  new  in  appearance  -mechanically  the  “Sew”  is  the  same 
sturdy,  dependable  machine  that  many  stores  have  used  continually  for  six¬ 
teen  years!  Be  sure  to  see  the  Sew  Ticketing  Machine — and  other  Soahar 
markers  and  attachers — at  the  Convention. 


Typewriter  Payroll  Machines 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO, 

Detroit,  Mirh,  Booths  36  to  39 

Of  special  interest  to  smaller  department  store  executives  is  that  the 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Payroll  Machine  provides  for  payroll  records  in 
one  writing — ^journal,  individual  earnings  record,  statement  of  deductions, 
and  pay-check;  where  payroll  is  in  cash,  the  statement  of  deductions  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  pay  envelope.  Social  Security  information  is  handled  quickly 
and  easily,  while  the  same  machine  can  lie  used  for  preparation  of  reports 
and  general  typing. 

Wrapping  and  Parking  Supplies 

THE  GARDNER-RICHARDSON  COMPANY 

Middletown,  Ohio  Booth  1 

A  colorful  display  of  a  complete  line  of  folding  boxes  for  wearing  apparel, 
including  the  1938  line  of  Folding  Gift  Boxes. 

Also,  on  display  will  be  the  new  quick  set-up,  labor-saving,  one-piece 
garment  box. 

Don’t  miss  seeing  this  very  interesting  display  of  folding  boxes. 

Shipping  Companies 

Originators  of  Parking  Consolidation 
NATIONAL  NEW  YORK  PACKING  &  SHIPPING  CO„  Inc, 
327  West  36th  Street,  New  York  Booth  30 

NATIONAL  NEW  YORK  PACKING  &  SHIPPING  CO.,  Inc.  serves 
more  than  3000  stores  throughout  the  country. 
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Ptciurtoja  ChruimafRtuh^'X\i\%  graph 
shows  actual  pre-Christmas  traffic  on 
one  4-foot-type  Otis  Escalator.  In  this 
case»  the  amount  of  traffic  actually 
handled  was  considerably  greater  than 
the  maximum  capacity  rating  for  this 
type  of  equipment.  The  ability  of 
Escalators  to  coax  customers  to  other 
floors  is  matched  only  by  their  ability  to 
handle  traffic  peaks  during  busy  seasons. 


ONLY  6  WORKING  MONTHS  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 


Otis  Escalators  open  two  important  avenues  to  profit. 

During  slack  periods,  Escalators  provide  comfortable, 
convenient  transportation.  It’s  so  easy  to  get  to  other 
floors  that  people  go  out  of  their  way  just  to  look  around 
—and  they  usually  make  an  extra  purchase  while  they’re 
looking  around. 

During  busy  seasons.  Escalators  carry  more  people 
in  less  time  than  any  other  form  of  vertical  transportation. 


They  prevent  congestion,  prevent  lost  sales,  help  to 
make  the  most  profit  at  a  time  when  there  is  the  most 
profit  to  be  made. 

Otis  Escalators  are  profitable  all  year  round.  But  if 
you  •want  your  Escalators  in  and  running  this  fall,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  installation  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Remember — only  six  working  months  ’til  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Rush. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  Tnava,  Tne/tcAcuruliic  moved 


P)ioto  eourttsy  Stf:rn  Hutm. 
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1937  M.  O.  R.  Report 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Departments  which,  for  numerous 
reasons,  incurred  higher  operating 
costs  compared  with  1936,  include 
those  shown  in  Table  8. 


Table  8 

Departments  Incurring  Higher 


Operating  Costs 


Dept. 

No. 

Increase 

59 

Furs 

2.6% 

170 

Basement  Home 

Furnishings 

2.6 

S4B 

Blouses  and  Skirts 

2.4 

134 

Basement  Millinery 

2.3 

154 

Basement  Blouses. 

Skirts,  etc. 

2.2 

22 

Ribbons 

2.2 

31 

Neckwear  and  Scarfs 

2.1 

There  were  others  which  showed 
increases  of  less  than  2%.  Only  four 


dei)artments  operated  at  lower  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  of  more  than  1%, — 
Silks  &  Velvets  (1.1%),  Sporting 
Goods  it  Cameras  (1.2%),  Jewelry 
(1.1%),  and  Tires  and  Automo¬ 
bile  Accessories  (1.2%). 

In  contrast  to  the  total  store  op¬ 
erating  ratio  of  34.5%,  several  de¬ 
partments  incurred  costs  of  38%  or 
more.  These  are  indicated  in  Col¬ 
umn  1  of  Table  9,  while  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  column  are  shown  those  depart¬ 
ments  with  expense  ratios  of  31% 
or  less. 

Only  three  of  the  departments 
having  operating  costs  of  38%  or 
more  enjoyed  profits  for  the  year, 
namely:  Ribbons,  Millinery,  and 
I’ictures,  Framing  and  Mirrors.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  operating  at  less  than  31% 
were  profitable. 


Table  9 


Departments  Operating  Substantially  Above  or  Below 
Total  Store  Operating  Cost  of  34.5% 


Dept.  Operating  Costs 

Dept. 

Operating  Costs 

No. 

38% 

>  or  more 

No. 

31%  or  Less 

16 

Patterns 

50.2 

37W  Women’s  Hosiery 

27.2 

95 

Restaurant,  etc. 

42.2 

24  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 

30.2 

79 

Gift  Shop 

42.2 

130H  Basement  Hosiery 

30.4 

76 

China  and  Glassware 

41.8 

15  Domestics,  etc. 

30.6 

81 

Pictures,  Framing,  etc. 

41.6 

59  Furs 

30.6 

75 

Lamps  and  Shades 

41.3 

26  Umbrellas 

30.6 

34 

Millinery 

41.1 

27 

Art  Needlework,  etc. 

40.5 

71 

Furniture,  etc. 

39.9 

78 

Misc.  House  Furnishings 

39.8 

22 

Ribbons 

38.4 

72 

Oriental  Rugs 

38.2 

84 

Radios,  etc. 

38.0 

Table 

:  10 

Leading  Profit  Departments 

Severest  Loss  Departments 

(In  %  to  Sales) 

(In  %  to  Sales) 

Dept. 

Dept. 

No. 

No. 

36 

Corsets  and  Brassieres 

10.3% 

no 

Basement  Piece  Goods,  etc. 

2.2% 

22 

Ribbons 

9.0 

28B 

Books  &  Magazines 

2.3 

26 

Umbrellas 

8.5 

78 

Misc.  House  Furnishings 

2.6 

37W  Women's  Hosiery 

8.4 

53W  Women’s,  Misses’  Dresses 

2.9 

21 

Laces,  Trimmings,  etc. 

7.7 

92 

Sporting  Goods  &  Cameras 

2.9 

134 

Basement  Millinery 

7.4 

150D  Basement  Dresses 

3.8 

42 

Negligees  &  Robes 

6.3 

72 

Oriental  Rugs 

4.3 

38 

Knit  Underwear 

5.7 

77 

•Appliances 

5.5 

33 

Handkerchiefs 

5.6 

84 

Radios,  etc. 

5.9 

25J 

Jewelry 

5.3 

16 

Patterns 

14.1 

The  Corset  Department  earning 
10.3%  ])rofit,  led  all  others  in  that 
respect.  This  dei)artment  has  been 
either  first  or  second  in  profit  rank 
for  several  years.  Fur  Department 
l)rofits  shrank  materially,  4.3% 
having  been  earned  in  1937  by  the 
tvpical  department  compared  with 
9.8%  in  1936  and  10.1%  in  1935. 

Listed  in  Table  10  are  the  ten  de¬ 
partments  earning  the  largest  profit 
ratios  in  1937 ;  also  the  ten  having 
the  severest  loss  ratios. 

Summary 

The  year  1937  marked  the  fourth 
successive  annual  jieriod  in  which 
ty|>ical  department  store  and  spe¬ 
cialty  apparel  store  operations  were 
])rofitahle.  After  a  ^wogressive  in¬ 
crease  to  the  figure  of  2.6%  of  sales, 
earnings  declined  to  1.6%  in  19.37. 
.\s  has  been  stated  above,  the  de¬ 
creased  gain  was  the  result  of  a 
higher  ojierating  ratio,  including 
heavier  social  security  taxes  and  ex- 
panded  jxiyroll  costs ;  gross  margin 
was  unchanged  from  the  year  1936 
and  continued  higher  than  the  193S 
margin. 

Sales  for  the  year  were  5%  above 

1936  volume;  the  cumulative  rate  of 
gain  experienced  in  the  first  seven 
or  eight  months  diminished  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Federal  Re.serve  Hoard 
statistics. 

Inventory  turnover  declined  from 
the  records  achieved  in  both  1935 
and  1936.  Stocks  at  the  close  of 

1937  were  somewhat  older  than  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  This 
was  particularly  evident  in  the  case 
of  so-called  stai^le  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  Domestics,  etc.,  and  Blankets 
and  Comfortables. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Piece 
Goods  Section  and  Accessories  were 
profitable  as  were  some  of  the  ap¬ 
parel  departments.  Furs  experienced 
probably  the  greatest  decline  im 
earnings,  dropping  from  9.8%  in 
1936  to  4.3%  in  1937.  Corsets  and 
Brassieres  had  largest  earnings, 
10.3% ;  Patterns,  Appliances,  and' 
Radios  incurred  the  .severest  loss- 
ratios.  The  Women’s  Hosiery  De¬ 
partment,  with  net  earnings  of 
8.4%  and  with  sales  equivalent  to* 
3.1%  of  the  total  store  volume,  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  the  total  store- 
dollar  net  profit,  an  amount  some¬ 
what  more  than  one-fourth  of  1% 
of  total  store  volume. 
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It’s  all  in  the  figures... 

The  profit  or  loss  of  a  department  often 
depends  on  the  figures — the  planned  fig¬ 
ures.  So,  if  you  are  to  give  planning 
the  attention  it  deserves,  you  need  the 
best  help — including: 

“The  1937  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results” 


An  analysis  of  the  operating  data  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  in  department  and  speciality  stores.  Typicad  fig¬ 
ures  showing  “  Average  ”  experience  in  stores  of  vary¬ 
ing  sales  volume  classifications  are  contrasted  with 
“Goal*’  figures,  actual  operating  results  of  better  per¬ 
formances. 


Recent  Comments  on 
Previous  Reports: 

“  Hardly  know  what  we’d  do  without 
them  ”,  said  one  store  executive. 


“  These  annual  reports  are  the  store’s 
‘family  Bible’  ”,  said  another. 

“We  set  our  course  by  those  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  ‘Goal’  figures”,  said 
a  third  store  executive. 


IT’S  THE  GUIDE  BOOK  TO  BETTER  STORE  OPERATION 

70  Pages  $2.00  per  copy 

Quantity  Discount — 6  or  more  copies  25% 

Non-members  price  $5.00  per  copy 

BE  NOT  A  BORROWER  NOR  A  LENDER— HAVE  YOUR  OWN  COPY 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  . copy  (ies)  of  the  1937  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  to: 

Individual  . . 

Company . . 

(Non-members  please 

remit  with  order.)  Address  . . 

- READY  THE  SECOND  WEEK  IN  JUNE - 
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Even  the  service  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  glows  with  glamour!  Blue- 
jacketed  youths  move  with  West  Point 
precision.. .crimson-clad  mademoi¬ 
selles  in  the  Cafe  Rouge  softly  inquire, 
"Another  pot  of  coffee,  sir?”.. .a  floor 
secretary  handles  your  personal  mes¬ 
sages  as  capably  as  the  girl  back  home 
...Thus  does  the  glamour  of  person¬ 
alized  service  add  its  touch  to  the 
architectural  glamour  in  which  you 
live  so  luxuriously  at  this  hotel  when 
in  New  York. 


HHMsmAm 

STATIER  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  H.  McCAbt,  Manager 
Other  Statler  Hotels  in  : 

Boston  — Buffalo — Cleveland — Detroit — St.  Louis 


Chicago  Office: 

HOTELS  STATLER  CO.,  INC. 
77  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Private  Brands  in  Major  Appliances 

(Continued  from  page  123) 


and  selling ;  efficient  delivery  and 
servicing;  with  a  much  better  net 
showing. 

It  has  been  possible  to  plan  each 
year’s  lines,  we  feel,  with  an  ear 
closer  to  customers’  thinking  than 
is  usually  true  of  national  brands. 
The  salesmen  and  service  men  in 
each  of  the  stores  in  our  group  con¬ 
tribute  in  no  small  way  ideas  for  the 
new  lines. 

It  has  been  jjossihle.  of  course,  to 
buy  our  merchandise  direct  from  the 
factory  without  the  jjenalty  of  the 
local  distributor’s  expense  as  on  na¬ 
tional  brands.  As  volume  grows,  we 
improve  our  buying  jxjsition,  and 
thereby  our  mark-up  and  our  profit 
|x)ssihilities. 

.•\  jjrivate  brand  on  this  basis  gives 
the  department  store  a  decided  edge 
over  the  small  dealer  selling  national 
brands.  A  quality  line — at  a  lower 
price — on  payment  terms  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  more  easily  arranged — 
with  the  store  squarely  behind  each 
transaction  to  insure  satisfaction. 

The  deixirtment  store  has  an  en¬ 
viable  groiqj  of  pros])ects  in  its 
charge  and  deferred  ])ayment  cus¬ 
tomers.  as  well  as  in  its  daily  traffic. 
It  can  be  very  selective  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  program,  both  as  to  audience 
and  timing.  And  it  can  develop  a 
skilled  selling  staff  to  demonstrate, 
close  and  follow  iqi  sales. 

So  much  for  the  possibilities — 
wbat  are  the  big  problems  in  capi¬ 
talizing  them? 

All  private  brand  mcrcbandising 
is  a  relatively  long  pull  proijosition, 
whether  it  is  hosiery  or  aijpliances. 
'file  most  important  starting  point 
is  for  management  to  apjjreciate  this 
fact  fully  and  to  l)e  satisfied  with  a 
sound,  steady  growth.  Merchandise 
manager,  buyer,  salesmen  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  must  honestly  share 
the  belief  that  their  efforts  over  a 
period  of  time  are  building  a  profit¬ 
able  property  which  will  return  con¬ 
siderable  customer  business  and 
good  will  to  the  store. 

It  must  be  realized  that  an  ade- 
(|nate  stock  investment  is  rec[uired. 
'Phis  stock  must  be  carefully 
watched,  to  provide  prompt  deliver¬ 
ies  to  customers  without  overstock- 
ing. 

Advertising  must  be  carefully 
planned  as  to  media,  frequency  and 


selling  ideas.  Adequate  funds  must 
l»e  made  available  to  assure  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  coordinated  jiresentation. 

The  whole  private  brand  program 
must  recognize  that  the  appliance 
business  is  a  specialized  job  with 
emphasis  on  SELLING.  Many 
stores  employ  a  sales  suix*rvisor  to 
assist  the  buyer  in  sales  training,  to 
plan  salesmen’s  time — usually  with 
at  least  two  days  a  week  out  of  the 
store  following  up  sales  anti  lead.s — 
and  to  handle  direct  mail.  Depart¬ 
ment  meetings  before  store  opening 
can  be  profitably  held  several  times 
a  week,  to  discuss  selling  points  and 
problems. 

As  to  the  salesmen,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  good  men.  It  does 
take  time  to  work  out  an  equitable 
compensation  plan,  with  good  earn¬ 
ing  possibilities  for  the  men,  yet  at 
a  reasonable  selling  cost  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  Competitive  spirit — with 
sales  charts,  occasional  contests,  and 
so  on — always  helps. 

Customer  iJurchase  records  are 
imijortant.  File  cards  with  the  full 
story  of  each  transaction  should  re¬ 
ceive  constant  attention  from  the 
sales  supervisor  and  salesmen. 

Trade-ins  are  a  problem  which  is 
now  being  given  serious  attention. 
The  l)est  policy  on  trade-ins  should 
not  only  induce  appliance  replace¬ 
ments  but  also  make  bonest  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  used  merchandise. 

With  a  private  brand,  the  store 
assumes  the  delivery,  installation 
and  servicing  jobs.  And  their  costs 
must  l)e  reckoned  with,  along  with 
advertising,  at  the  time  merchandise 
costs  and  retails  are  worked  out. 
An  efficient  staff  should  be  able  to 
do  the  job  for  much  less  than  the 
reserve  set  up  in  the  cost  of  national 
brands  for  this  purpose. 

+  *  * 

To  sum  up  our  experience  with 
major  aiqdiance  selling:  We  Ije- 
lieve  in  the  old  fundamental  that 
the  business  goes  where  merchan¬ 
dise  and  service  combine  to  produce 
the  best  value.  We  feel  that  unless 
and  until  a  more  satisfactory  distri¬ 
bution  program  is  worked  out  for 
national  brands,  department  stores 
can  do  a  better  job  of  distribution 
with  their  own  controlled  brands 
and  offer  the  customer  a  bigger 
value  for  her  money. 
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